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THE AUTHOR TO THE READER. 



This volume having been written two years since, and 
being now printed as it then was written, the facts and 
figures here given as of the present, are those of 1856 — 
the anticipations of the future being, in like manner, those 
which the author held to he legitimate deductions from 
then existing facts. Many of them have since been veri- 
fied, while others are in course of being so — all the phe- 
nomena of the eventful period that since has passed, 
being in precise accordance with the views here publiahed. 

Phjladelpuia, September, 1858. 
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PRINCIPLES OP SOCIAL SCIENCE. 



CHAPTEK XX. 



OF VITAL CHAKGEB IN THE FOEM ( 



§ 1. The early settler — the Crosoe of our island — dependent 
on hia hands alone, is forced to esbaust his powers in travelling 
OTer extensive surfaces in quest of game ; and it is only occasion- 
ally that he has the opportunity of applying hia labors even to the 
simple work of appropriation. In time, however — having made 
a bow aad arrows, and thus secured the aid of certain of the 
natural forces — he obtains larger and more regular supplies of 
food ; and in return to a diminished proportion of his time and 
labor. His powers being thaa economized, he is enabled to apply 
a larger proportion of his time to the augmentation of his capital 

— to increasing his supplies of arrows — to the making of a boat 

— or to the construction of a hut. Each and every of these 
changes being attended by further diminution in the effort re- 
quired for effecting changes of place, and by increase in that wliich 
maybe given to other employments, there is thus produced a con- 
tinuity in the demand for the force resulting from the consumption 
of food ; with consequent economy of power — greatly facilitating 
the further accumulation of capital. 

The coat to a community of maintaining a man in a state of per- 
fect efSeiency for mental and physical effort is the same, precisely, 
whether his powers be applied or wasted. He must eat — must 
be clothed — and must be protected from the weather ; and must 
therefore consume a quantity of capital, which is thus withdrawn 
from the common stock. Although withdrawn, and although 
consumed, it is not, however, destroyed, for it reappears on the 

Vol. II.— 2 (17) 
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next instant, haying taken upon itself a higher form — the wheat, 
the cabbage, and the pork having beeome man, the being made 
in the likeness of his Creator, and capable of directing the forces 
of nature for the aeeomplishment of his purposes. The commn- 
nity thus becooies from hour to hour more wealthy than before ; 
provided, always, that the capital, thus reprodaced, be so directed 
that its consumption shall be in itself an act of reproduction. The 
power of man to change the forms of matter, so as to fit it to serve 
hie purposes, greatly exceeds the demands of the animal man for 
food and clothing ; and all the difl'erence between the quantity of 
things consumed and the quantity produced, is so much added to 
the wealth of the community itself. Ea<;h of its individuals is, 
therefore, capable of adding largely to the general stock — replae- 
ing the quantity of food and clothing withdrawn by a larger 
quantity reproduced ; and whether he shall do so, or not, is 
dependent altogether upon the existence of a demand for the ser- 
vices he is prepared to render. Where such demand exists, com- 
munities increase rapidly in wealth and power ; but, where it does 
not, they dechne as rapidly in both. 

Among savages — the steady and regular demand for human 
effort being a thing unknown — the reproduction is small; and 
hence it is, that in that stage of society the disease of over-popu- 
lation so much exists. As numbers increase — as wealth is aecQ- 
mnlated — as men are more and more enabled to combine their 
efforts — as commerce grows — each and every man is more and 
more enabled to produce something to be given to other men, in 
exchange for the efforts he desires that they should make ; and 
thus from day to day the demand for mental and physical effort 
becomes more continuous— with constantly augmenting power to 
furnish to the common stock a return exceeding in amount the 
capital that had been consumed. 

Commerce, association, and society, being, as the reader has 
already seen, but different modes of expressing the same idea — 
and all the power of man to control the forces of nature being 
consequent on the existence of the power of association and com- 
bination — it follows, necessarily, that the more perfect the com- 
merce, the more rapid will be the circulation ; the more instant 
will be the demand for human force ; the greater will be the 
returns to labor ; and the larger will be the proportion borne by 
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the things produced to the things coi^umed. To tlie economy of 
power it is doe that associated men bo rapidly aecnnmlate capital, 
by means of which they ohtain increased command OTcr the great 
natural forces, and are enahled to march steadily onward from tri- 
nmph to triumph — each successive one being greater than that 
which had preceded it. Their pace is a constantly accelerated 
one ; whereas, that of the savage, daily more and more obliged to 
waste his capital, is a coastantly retarded one ; and therefore it 
is, that while the former become from day to day more and more 
masters over nature and over themselves, the latter finds himself 
becoming constantly, more and more the slave of nature and of 
his fellow-men. 

I 2. As the bow, the knife, and the canoe have been cailed to 
the settler's aid, he has found, with each in succession, a dimiim- 
tion in the proportion of his labor required to be given to the 
search for the food voluntarily yielded by nature, and an increase 
in that which may be given to preparing the land around his 
house, with a view to compelling it to yield the supplies required 
for his support. Scratching the earth with his indifferent machi- 
nery, he obtains small supplies of grain ; but, small as they as 
yet are, their effect is that of greatly diminishing the necessity for 
effecting changes in the place of matter, and greatly increasing the 
time which may be given to production. In time, the force of 
running water, and that of the wind, are subdued to his service — 
enabling him to give a constantly increased proportion of his own 
time and mind to the development of the various treasures of the 
earth — bringing to light the materials for the machinery that he 
needs, or preparing the soil for the effectuation of those vital 
changes in the form of matter required for increasing the ([uan- 
tity of food, and of the raw material of clothing. The greater 
the quantity that can be obtained from any given surface, the 
greater will be the number of persons that can live together — the 
greater must be the power of association and combination — the 
more rapid must be the circulation — the' greater must be the 
development of individuality — the more instantly must the demand 
for physical and mental effort follow the consumption of the capi- 
tal it represents — the greater must be the proportion of that effort 
that can be given to developing the latent utilities of matter — and 
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t be the tendency to the creation of local centrea 
of actiTity, neutralizing the attractions of the'political or trading 
capital. The earth being the ^eat reservoir of power, the pro- 
gress of man towards wealth and freedom, or poverty and slavery, 
is in the direct ratio of the increase or decrease of the proportion 
of his time and mind that can be given towards utilizing the forces 
that there exist — ^latent, and waiting only his call to employ them- 
selves in his service. 

The motion of the isolated man is as has been shown the 
backward and forward one of the knife or of the axe employed 
in cutting and splitting wood. That of the man m a perfect 
state of society — where each and every individual finds some 
one willing and able to compensite him fai tht exert )n of his 
physical and mental faculties — it 'irailar to the contmuous 
motion of the circular saw, by help of which as much work s 
done by a basketful of coal, yiel led to half an hour s lab >i as 
could, with the first rade knife, have been done by thousands of 
men. The quantity of power at the command of man increases 
with every step in the directiou of this latter point ai d as with 
each there is a diminution in the quantity required for changing 
wool into cloth, or corn into bread it follows neceasanly, thnt 
a larger proportion of the incna ed qvantUy is set iree to be 
applied to making additions to the supply of corn and wool 
Hence it is that the supply of food and clothing at his command 
becomes, as cmploymenta are more diversified far greiter and 
more regular than it had been, when allweie enj,«iged m the effort 
to obtain food by following the eha^e or by scratching the surface 
of the earth. 

Admitting, however, that the powers of each individnal re- 
mained entirely unchanged, and that the effect of increased fiici- 
lity of combination was to be found only in the economy resulting 
from increase of commerce, the following table would exhibit the 
s thug e 



Tntol power. Wualfl. Employed. 
L 100 80 20 

n. 100 70 30 

in. 100 60 40 

rv. 100 50 50 



VI. 100 80 ., 

VII. 100 20 „ 

vm. 100 „ 10 ., 
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§ 3. "Where food ia regularly supplied," says Jefferson, in 
his Notes on Virginia, " a single farm will show more of cattle 
tlian a whole country of forests can show of buffaloes." So is it 
with man. Where food is regularly supplied, a single county will 
support a larger population than could have been supported by a 
whole kingdom, when its occupants were dependent upon the sim- 
ple a«t of appropriation for their supplies ; and the greater the 
numbers, the more perfeet becomes the economy of labor, and 
the more rapid the increase of capital. The greater is then the 
tendency towards subjecting to cultivation the richer soils, with 
further increase in the supplies of food ; and towards developing 
the mineral treasures of the earth, by help of which further to in- 
crease the power of man over the numerous and powerful forces 
of nature. 

The savage, as we see, wastes nearly all his powers. The iso- 
lated settler wastes a large portion, as is seen in every slightly- 
peopled country. In the mountains of Thibet — there being no de- 
mand for labor — lamasaries, or monasteries, abound, iiUed with 
idle men, who live at the cost of others. So was it throughout 
Europe in the Middle Ages ; and so is it now in Ireland, Italy, 
Turkey, Africa, and India, where almost all are engaged in the 
same pursuit ; where there is no development of the individual 
faculties; and where, consequently, there ia little commerce. 
Labor-power is, of all commodities, the most difficult to be trans- 
ferred, and the most perishable ; for, if not put at once to use, it 
is lost for ever.* 

I 4. The proporlionx of waste and employed labor, as has 
above been shown, change with the growth of numbers, and the 

* " With respect to the transfer of labor, the assumption lliat labor flows 
easily from the less profitftble to the more profitable employmenta, bo bs to 
produce something like an equilibiiuDi of wages for equal kinds of effort 
and aaerifice, must evidently he taken with a large allowance for such dif- 
ferences, even in agricultural wages." * * * "Thewide 
divergence between the scientific postulate and the Btuhborn fa«t is still 
more fully brought homo to us by a map in Mr. Caird's new book on Agri- 
culture, in which England appears actually separated by a line into the 
re^ons of high and low wages, with am average difference between them of 
37 per cent. In other words, masaes of liie population haye been long fes- 
tering in misery in the sooth, at some sii or seven sMllinga of weekly earn- 
ings, while others have been at the same time obtaining nearly half aa much 

again at the north, at the same kinds of employments." IiAIiOB: Jlfon™ 

andMoraU, p. 117. 
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Kociety itself tends grndualiy to assume a form corresponding with 
that described in the last chapter ; as is shown in the following 
table, representing its division at several s 
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100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 

The proportion. and quantity of the first steadily diminish. That 
this must be so, will be obvious to all who stndy the passage of 
man from the purauits of the chase to the employments of civil- 
ized life — and from the carriage of loads on the backs of men, to 
their transportation by help of the railroad car and its locomotive. 

The proportion borne by the second to the total quantity of 
applied labor, is a diminishing one; and that this must necessarOy 
be the case, will be obvious to those who remark how small is, in ' 
civilized society, the proportion borne by soldiers, fishermen, hunt- 
ers, and others engaged in similar pursuits ; and how large is the 
amount of business transacted by a single trader in a thickly-set- 
tled community, compared with that performed by half a dozcE 
shopkeepers in small and scattered settlements. That the quantih/ 
increases as the proportion diminishes, will be clear to all who 
mark how numerous and distinct become, the divisions into which, 
with the growth of society, trade resolves itself, with a view more 
perfectly to satisfy the wants of man — always increasing in number, 
and in intensity, with the increase of power for their gratification. 

So, too, with the third. The single steam-mill grinds as much 
grain as could be pounded into flour by thousands of hands armed 
with atones alone ; and the cotton-mill does the work of thousands 
of spindles and hand-looms ; but the quantity of muscular and in- 
tellectual effort given to the conversion of grain into flour, and 
cotton into cloth, increases as, with increase in the quantity of 
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labor given to agriculture, there is a rapid augmentatioa in the 
corn and cotton yielded bj the earth, accompaEied by as rapid 
an improvement in the tastes of the consumers, and in their power 
to gratify them. 

With the fourth it is otherwise, and necessarily so. Without 
large inerease ia the quantity of corn and wool, there could be no 
employment for the improved machinery used in the work of 
transportation and conversion, and but little for the trader. Of 
what advantage would be inerease in the number or power of ships, 
mills, railroads, or locomotives, did not the quantity of raw mate- 
rial extracted from the earth as rapidly augment ? All are depend- 
ent on the men whose labors are given to developing the powers 
of the land — thereby increasing the quantity of things to be trans- 
ported, converted, and exchanged. 

Chemistry, as we know, treats of matter that is incapable of 
progress, and the particles of which it treats, combine in definite 
and unchanging proportions — the atmo'ipherie air of the days of 
the Pharaohs having been, and that of the Alps or of the Hima- 
laya now being, composed of the same elements as that by 
which the reader finds himself surrounded. Social science, on 
the contrary, treats of man m a state of progress from the con- 
dition of slave to nature, to that of becoming her master ; and 
therefore is it, that there is a change of proportions accompanying 
the growth of population and wealth, and the increase of power 
to maintain commerce. With every step in tbe progress of change, 
society tends more and more to assume a form that is at once stable 
and beautiful — acquiring a broader base, with correspondent power 
of elevation, as here is shown. 

§ 5. The view above presented of the proportions into which 
society tends naturally to divide itself, is either true or false. If 
the former, then must it be in accordance with what we see 
around us in respect to all the pursuits in which man is accus- 
tomed to be engaged, as there can be but a single law. Being 
untrue in regard to any one, so must it be in regard to all. That 
it is true everywhere, the reader may readily satisfy himself by 
looking at the movement in our Western settlements. Timber is 
there, generally, of little wortrh, beeanse of its abundance ; but 
lumber is very dear, because of the distance of the saw-mill. 
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The consumption is, therefore, small, and the pi-oporlion borne 
by the persons engaged in felling trees is trivial, when compared 
with the number engaged in hauling them to the mCl and con- 
verting them into lumber. In time, however, other and nearer 
mills are built, and the value of lumber declines, while that of 
man rises — with corresponding iicrease in his power to obtain 
houses, and furniture with which to stock them. The demand 
for lumber increases, and more people now employ themselves in 
adding to the quantity of trees in market, while fewer are engaged 
in the works of transportation and conversion. Next, the plan- 
ing machine comes — causing a further diminution in the difference 
between the raw material and the manufactured article — a further 
decrease in the quantity of labor required to intervene between 
the two — and a further addition to the value of trees, and to the 
number of persons employed in felling them. 

Coal and iron ore perhaps ahonnd, but they are valueless, be- 
cause of the distance of the furnace ; while, for the same reason, 
iron is dear. The proportion of labor given to the transportation 
of iron is large ; whereas, that given to the development of the 
powers of the earth is small ; and, as a consequence, but little 
iron is used. In time, however, furnaces are erected in the neigh- 
borhood ; and npw much of both time and mind is applied to the 
augmentation of the quantity of raw material produced, with no 
increase, perhaps, in the quantity given to the works of trans- 
portation and conversion. Mineral lands then acquire value, but 
iron loses it — the raw material and the manufactured article 
steadily approximating each other, with corresponding increase 
in the proportion of the labor given to the augmentation of 
quantity, and diminution in that applied to effecting changes of 
form and place. Utilities iaerease as values decline ; and with 
every stage of that decline there is an increase in the value of 
man, and in his power of accumulation. 

What is true with regard to trees and lumber, coal, ore, and 
iron, must be equally so in reference to wool and cloth. Every 
improvement in the manufacture of cloth tends to augment the 
demand for wool — causing an increase in the quantity of human 
effort given to the work of enltivation, while diminishing the 
quantity given to conversion, and thus producing that change in 
the proportions of society to which attention has above been called. 
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§ 6. The changes above desciibed are all of tbem but steps 
towards the great and ultimate object of obtaming larger snp- 
pliea of food, clothing, and the thousand other commodities 
required for the maintenance and improvement ot the i ondition 
of man, and for the development of his variODS faculties. To at- 
tain that end, he needs to make the earth labor for him — a process 
requiring a high degree of knowledge. Physics, geology, che- 
mistiy meteorology electricity entomology vegetable and animal 
phy« ologT and an ct n ate acqnaintan e w th the hal ta of 
pla ts and animals are ill requ ed for the com] os tion of the 
=!k Iful igr c dtnr t — of the man who bu ness it i so to gu de 
and d re t the var ons forces of nature as to pr duce tl se v tal 
changes to which we are n let ted for an ncrea e n the quant ty 
of com wool sugar nee LOtton an 1 s Ik sns ept i le of be ng 
t an po te I or CO e te 1 W tl out such nerease poj uHtion 
cannot grow bog ety ca not be formed n r cin commerce be 
mainta,ined. Each helps, and is helped by, the other. As com- 
merce grows, labor is economized, the intelleetual faculties are 
stimulated, and mind is seen gradually taking the place of physi- 
cal force. As mind is developed, man obtains a knowledge of 
natural laws — passing onward, through the more abstract phy- 
sics, and through chemistry and physiology, to the highly con- 
crete and special agriculture, last of all in itsdevelopment.because 
requiring a previous acquaintance with so many of the earlier 
branches of science. 

That agriculture may become a science, it is indispensable that 
man always repay to the great bank from which he has drawn his 
food, the debt he thereby has contracted. The earth, as has been 
already said, gives nothing, but is ready to lend every thing — and 
when the debts are punctually repaid, each successive loan ia 
made on a larger scale ; but when the debtor fails in punctuality, 
his.oredit declines, and the loans are gradually diminished, until 
at length lie is turned out from house and home. No truth in the 
whole range of science is more readily susceptible of proof, than 
that the community which limits itself to the exportation of raw 
produce must end by the exportation of men — and those men the 
slaves of nature, even when not actually bought and sold by their 
fellow-men. Jethro Tull introduced the drill, and recommended 
deep ploughing and thorough pulverization of the soil — doing 
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this, under the impression that the space which would be gained, 
combined with the move thorough tUlage, would be found equiva- 
lent to manure ; but experience soon taught him that the more he 
took from his land the poorer it became, and the less was the 
return to all his labor. Persistence in such a course would ne- 
cessarily have ]>roduccd dispersion of the people, with decline in 
the power of association — in the development of individuality — 
and in the ability to maintain commerce ; with constant deterio- 
ration of agriculture, and as constant decline in the local attrac- 
tion required for resisting the gravitating tendencies of central- 
ization. That such are its resnlts, may now be seen in all the 
countries that export the products of the soil in their rudest state 
— Portugal, Turkey, Ireland, India, the Carolinas, and even 
Ohio, and others of the Western States. Htsnce it is that men are 
now seen flying by thousands and tens of thousands from the lands 
of Georgia and Alabama — stites that have so recently been set 
tied. Dispersion bimgs with it neeesiarl> an increase m the 
labor required for effecting the wurks of exchange and transport 
atiou, and a dccrca'io in the qaantity that cin be given to pro 
duction — thus changing the froportions of society m a direction 
opposed to the alvance of civilization It brmgs too with, it a 
decline in the power of a'fsociation ivith corresponding increase 
in the quantity of physical and mental i ower that is wholly unem 
ployed ; and it is be(.aut,e of thi=! unceasing waste that American 
agriculture continues in a state so rude. 

§ 1. Of all the pursuits of man, agriculture is the one requiring 
the highest degree of knowledge ; and yet is it the one that is 
most exposed to interference from men who live by virtue of the 
exercise of their powers of appro pi iation. Compelled to labor 
in the field, the farmer ia liable, on occasion of every war, to see 
his crops destroyed — ^his cattle carried off — his house and his barn 
reduced to ashes — and his family and himself obliged to seek for 
refuge wilbin the city walls. The warrior-chief demands his ser- 
vices for the carrying on of wars against distant people, whom it 
is desired to reduce to the same condition with himself The 
trader foments disturbances among the nations of the earth, and 
taxes him for the support of fleets and armies, required for the 
maintenance of the system of "ships, colonies, and commerce." 
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All these men collect together in cities, and all can unite for the 
accomplishment of their purposes; whereas, the people of the 
country — being poor and widely scattered — are unahle to com- 
bine for self-defence. Therefore it is that the man who tills the 
earth is to so great an extent enslaved ; and, that his pursuit — 
the one of all others most fitted to expand the heart and to dever 
lop the intellect — has been, and even to this hour is, in so many 
lands, considered worthy of the slave alone. 

That man may cease to be enslaved, and that agricultnre may 
become a science, it is indispensable that there be division of em- 
ployments — that his faculties be stimulated to activity — that 
the power of association arise — that the market for its products 
bo brought to the neighborhood of the land — that the utility of 
all the things yielded by it, whether in the form of food or vege- 
table fibre, of coal, ore, lime, or marl, be thus increased — that its 
owner be thereby freed from the enormous taxation to which he ia 
subjected, because of the existing necessity for effecting changes 
of place — that he be freed, too, from the extraordinary waste of 
human power, physical and mental, that always attends the ab- 
sence of diversity in the modes of employment — and, that the 
powers of the land be increased by means of the constant repay- 
ment to it,of the manure yielded by the consumption of its pro- 
ducts. To the existence of a state of things Jike that which ia 
here described, it was due, that Belgium so early distingnished 
herself in agriculture, and was thus enabled to teach her compa- 
ratively barbarous British neighbors; and to similar causes it 
has been due that, notwithstanding almost ceaseless foreigo 
wars, the agriculture of France has recently made such rapid 
progress. 

§ 8, With every increase in the motion of society, there is an 
augmentation of the force at its command, enabling it to devote a 
larger proportion of a constantly increasing quantity to the de- 
velopment of the resources of the earth. The more rapid the 
motion, the less ia the amount of those disturbing forces which 
heretofore have tended to lessen the powers of the land, and of 
the man who has tilled it ; and therefore it is, that agriculture 
becomes a science, and that the cultivator of the soil — the man 
to whose labors we are indebted for all we eat and wear — becomes 
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more free, as employments become more and more diversified. 
Wheacver, on the contrary, manufactures decline — whenever the 
artisan and the miner liecome more and more separated from the 
farmer and the planter — the separation is followed hy a rapid 
diminution of the quantity of physical and menM effort that can 
be given to the development of the powers of the earth, with cor- 
responding increase in the disturbing forces above referred to. 
Then it is that agrieuiture — ceasing to be a science — passes into 
the hands of slaves, as is shown in the history of Greece and Italy 
in ancient times, and Portugal, Turkey, the Carolinas, and 
India, in modern ones. "Without difference there can be no asso- 
ciation, no commerce ; and without diversity of employments 
there can be no other differences than those we see to have existed 
in the early and barbarous ages of society. Let there be differ- 
ences, and let commerce grow, and the vahe of commodities will 
be found steadily to decline, with correspondent growth in the 
ntility of the materials of which they are composed, and in the 
value and freedom of man. 

The mechanic — having skilled labor to sell — obtains high 
wages ; whereas, the man who cultivates the earth has unsltilled 
labor to dispose of, and is everywhere almost, even when not quit*, 
a slave ; and yet, the pnrsnit requiring the highest degree of 
knowledge, and paying best for it, is that of agriculture. "Why 
such is, and has been, the case, is, that, in almost all conntries, 
the policy pursued has favored the establishment of centralization, 
and the consolidation of power in great trading cities ; while it 
has been adverse to the creation of those local centres required 
for the maintenance of c 



§ 9. The skilled agricnltnralist is perpetually making a machine 
— utilizing material that has heretofore been unavailable for the 
purposes of man ; and the sum of the utilities thus developed is 
found in the increased return to his labor, and in the augmented 
value of the land. Ploughing deeply, he enables the superficial 
and lower soils to corabine themselves together ; and the more per- 
fect the combination, the larger is his reward. Draining his land, 
be enables the water to pass rapidly through it ; and the result is 
found in large additions to his crops. At one time he raises the 
marl with which he covers the surface ; and, at another, quarries the 
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limestone by help of which he ia enabled to lighten up his heavy 
soils and diminish his risk, from exeessire rain at one moment, or 
from drought at another ; and in every case, the more he takes 
from his land, the larger is the quantity of manure he can return 
to it, provided the market is near ai hand. 

With every stage of progress in this direction, the varions ntili- 
ties of the raw materials of the neighborhood become more and 
more developed ; and with each he finds an increase of wealth. 
The new mill requires granite, and the houses for the workmen 
require bricks and lumber ; and now the roek of the mountain 
side, the clay of the river bottom, and the timber with which they 
have so long been covered, acquire value in the eyes of all around 
him. The granite dust of the quarry is found useful in his gar- 
den — enabling him to furnish the cabbages, the heans, the peas, 
and the smaller fruits for the supply of the neighboring workmen. 
The glass-works need sand, and the glass-makers require peachea 
and apples ; and the more numerous the men who make the glass, 
the greater is the facility for returning the manure to the land, and 
increasing the crops of corn. On one hand he has a demand for 
potash, gnd on another for madder. The woollen manufacturer asks 
for teazles, and the maker of brooms urges him to extend the cul- 
tivation of the corn of which the brooms are made. The basket- 
makers, and the gunpowder mauufaeturera, are claimants for the 
produce of his willows ; and thus does he find, that diversity 
of employment among those around him produces diversity 
in the demands for his physical and intellectual powers, and 
for the use of the soil at the various seasons of the year — with 
constant increase in the present reward of labor, and constant 
augmentation in the powers, and in the value, of his land.* 

» The followiuR scraps ars given as spedmena of inoreMe in the proiJuot- 
iveness of agricultHre resulting from ditersitj' in the denmnds for the pro- 
ducts of the land; — 

"A friend of mine, a, native of New Hampshire, now residing in Boone 
county, Kentucky, has seTeral acres devoted to the cultivation of osiers, the 
land being of Httle vaiue for any other purpose. The bnsinosa is carried on 
by a few famihes of Germane, ' on ahares,' and the proprietor told me, last 
aummer, that hia ahare of the annaal proiit wag over two hundred dollars 
per acre." — Cormpondenct of the New Tork Trihimr,. 

"Mr. Sidney H.'CVens, who purchased Winobeater's Island, containing 
80 acres, for $6000, a few months ago, has realized half liat sum from hit 
crop of broom com this Reaaon. Mr. H. had 60 acres under cultivation, 
from which be realised 40,000 pounds of broom straw, end sold it at prices 
vatjing from $7,50 to $10 per hundred — averaging full |9, which makes 
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Nothing, we may be well assured, grows in vain ; but in order 
that the utility of the various products of tlie earth may he deve- 
loped there must be association ; and that there cannot be when 
employments are not diversified.* When they are, every thing 
is from day to day more and more utUized."}" The straw that 
would otherwise be wasted becomes paper, and the shavings of 
the tree counteraet the deficiency in the supply of rags — with 
constant increase in the value of land, and in the rewards of those 
employed in the development of its powers. 

Directly the reverse of ail this becomes obvious as the consnmer 
is more and more removed from the producer, and as the power 
of association declines. The madder, the teaale, the broom corn, 
and the osier cease to be required ; and the granite, the cluy, and 

tbe gross sum of $8200. In addition to this, he has gathered about 3000 
bushels of seed, worth 25 cents per bushel, or $750 for the lot; wbieh 
ia»ltei almost $4000 /or the produce of only sixlg acres !" — FrederkkshuTg 
Herald. 

"Mr. Thomaa Harris, <if1io resides on Msgniine Street, has a spot of 
ground, containing four squnre rods, which he has devoted to tlio culture 
of the rhubarb or pie-plant. From this little bed he has already realized 
$40 the present season, and will sell at least $10 worth more — thus realiz- 
ing at the rate of $2000 per aero from his \aad."— Cambridge {Mans.) Ckro- 

" A farmer in Beverly, last year, raised, on 2J acres of land, 1 8,000 cab- 
bages per acre, the net receipts of which averaged him $450. Another 
farmer, in Danvers, cultivated an acre of land with sage, and realiied the 
handsome profit of $400. The cultivation of onions in this latter town ^vea 
employment to many hands, and is the source of large profits." — Ttie Fiaugh, 
the Loom, and Ike A nvil. 

* "We understand tbat an enterprising German is about to secure a 
patent for bis discovery of flai, or its eqaivalent, in fifteen different kinds 
of common weeda. The discovery is to be turned to account in the manu- 
facture of nnmerouE articles of which Sax is the principal, but especially in 
the manufacture of paper, which is a matter of deep interest just now tfl the 
publishing world, the soareitj of rags being a great embarraesment to busi- 
ness." — Nelional Itilelligencer. 

f " Messrs. Ingham & Beesley have established a manofactory at Goshen, 
Hew Jersey, comprising a steam-mill, and complete apparatus for crushing, 
drying, &c,, the ' king crabs' that abound upon our sea-coast, and have 
heretofore been considered as nearly worthless. These crabs are pulverized, 
ond absorbents and deodorisers added to preserve the substance from decom- 
position. Crabs, in a crude state, have long been used by Cape May farmers 
with great success. This preparation, however, being finer, will act with 
gceatOT facility and require much smaller quantities, as it contains some of 
Uie most valuable consUtuents of guano ; and will bear transportation, as it 
can be kept any length of time." — Nhr York Tribune. 

" Dr. Elwyn laid before the Society samples of dust from the flues at tbo 
foundery of Mr. Charles S. Smith. This dost collected in lai^e quantities, 
both from tbo anthracite and bituminous coal fires. It hod been spread on 
land, and was believed to possess about one-half the fartdEKing powers of 
gaaao,"— TranaadHina Ag. Soc. Penan. 
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the sand, continue to remain where nature had placed them. The 
motion of aociety — commerce — declines, and with that decline 
we witness a stoppage in the motion of matter, with constantly 
increasing waste of the powers of man and of the great machine 
given hj- the Creator for hia use. His time is wasted, because he 
has no choice in the employment of his land. He must raise wheat, 
or cotton, or sugar, or some other commodity of which the yield 
is email, and which will, therefore, bear carriage to the distant 
market. He neglects his fruit-trees, and his potatoes are given 
to the hogs. He wastes his rags and his straw, because there is 
no paper-mill at hand. His forest-trees he destroys, that he may 
obtain a trifle in exchange for the ashes they thus are made to 
yield. His cotton-seed wastes upon the ground ; or he destroys 
the fibre of the flax that he may sell the seed.* Not only does he 
sell his wheat in a distant market, and thus impoverish his land, hut 
so does he also, with the very bones of the animals that have been 
fattened with his coni.-|- The yield, therefore, regularly decreases 
in quantity, with constant increase in the risk of danger from 
changes of the weather, because of the necessity for dependence 
on a single crop; and with equally constant diminution in the 
powers of the man who cultivates it— until at length he finds him- 
self a slave not only to nature, but to those of his fellow-men 
whose physical powers are greater than his own. That it is 
population which makes the food come from the rich soils, and 
enables men to obtain wealth — or power to command the various 
forces of nature — is a truth the evidence of which may be found 
in every page of history ; and equally true is it, that in order to 
the cultivation of those soils, there must be that development of 
the latent powers of man which can be found in those communi- 
ties only, in which employments are diversified. 

• It is certainly a carious contrast, thut, on one side, British India is ex- 
porting £300,000 worth of flaiaeed, and throwing away £500,000 of fibre ; 
on the other, Irelnnd is raising to the value of £2,000,000 of flax-fibre, and 
rotting in the ateep-pools £500,000 worth of seed I It is Russia alone that 
has been benefiting by the ignorance of the Hindoo ryot, and the prejudices 
and carelessness of the Irish farmer. Not a particle of the valuable plant ia 
allowedby her nobles logo to waste. She sells ns to the valneof £3,000,000 
of fibre and £900,000 of reed each year, and does not eTen take our mann- 
facturea in return." — Beffiul Mercury. 

I "Not a month passes that there is not in the harbor of New York or Bos- 
ton a ship loading with bones for Engiland ; the result is seen in the decrease 
of American wheat from 30 to 12 bnabels per acre, and the increase of Eng- 
lish from II to 48." — Agrkalluriil. 
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§ 10. The power to maintain commerce, both abroad and at 
home, increases with cTeiy increase in the value of man, and eyery 
decline in the value of the commodities required for his use. The 
wool and the corn become cloth ; but that they may do so, it is 
required that the manufacturer should have coloring matters and 
bleaching powders, acids and alkalies ; and that he may have 
these he must seek abroad the logwood of Honduras, the indigo 
of India, and the salphur of Sicily or Naples, The farmer of the 
North requires the sugar of the South, and the planter of the tro- 
pical regions requires the wheat of the temperate ones ; and the 
more the bulk of these commodities can be reduced, the greater 
must be commerce. That it may be so, there must he diversity 
of employments — the refiner of sugar and the gnndtr of wheat 
taking their places by the side of the men who cnltivite the sugar- 
cane and raise the corn. 

With "the growth of wealth and power there is therefore, in- 
creased ability to maintain commerce witli di taut men; but, 
the more the wealth, tlie greater is the effort foi extending 
commerce at home. As the powers of the eirth are more 
developed, new commodities are everywheie bemg naturalized 
— wheat taking the place of rye, and rye that of oats, while 
the mulberry replaces the oak, and the silk^ioim the hog which had 
fed upon its fruits. The potato passes from west to east, and the 
peach from east to west ; the Cashmere goat is naturalized in 
Carolina, and the Alpaca is ti'ansferred to the Mils of France ; 
and every change thus effected tends towards annihilation of the 
time and space intervening between the producer and the con- 
sumer — attended with diminution in the proportion of the labor 
of man required to be given to the work of effecting changes 
of place, and increase in that which may be given to increasing 
the quantity, and improving the quality, of the products of the 
earth.* 

* "Civiliiation prooores ns the sigbl of an mcredible numbBr of plants 
■which wa should never otherwise aoB in our boaaeB. Without ciyilization, 
we might certainly see beeches or oaltB, perhaps flnar than at present, but 
we should not see Ihe fir, the pine, the larch, the aoaoia, and. the plane ; we 
should indeed hare the hawUiorn and hazel-busbcB, but not the flowering 
Bhruba and buahes which now adorn our pleasure-gamieoB. We should not 
s«e the blossoming peach or apricot trees, nor their fruit ; we should be dea- 
atote of the whole of the large foreign flora, which enhvens us and produces 
BO manj enjoyments, so much Tariety, in our gardens and rooms, not to 
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§ 11, Steadiness and regularity grow with increase in the 
variety of commodities to the production of which the land may 
be devoted, and agricnltnre gradually loses its gambling character, 
while the faculties of those who cultivate the land become more 
and more stimulated into action. The man near to market not 
only has growing on his farm, at one and the same time, a great 
variety of commodities, in different stages and liable to be differ- 
ently affected by the chances and changes of the weather, but he 
raises from the same land successive crops,* and thus greatly 
increases the return to labor. With every such increase, he 
leama to attach a higher value to the powers of nature at his 
command, and from year to year he economizes them more and 
more — and thus does economy of human effort lead to the careful 
husbandry of the forces of nature, f 



a, whioii pre at least an imperfect idea of tropical 
vegetation. 

" Again, the infinite varietj which arises in races and varieties would not 
eiist without cultiTation. IVe could not feast oar eyes on tbe endless series 
of roses; we should have to be content wilt the simple wild rose: the stock, 
the dahlia, the aster, and the auricula, with their countless varieties, would 
be unknown, tfl us. And no one will deny tbe beauty oi these objects, or 
assert that thay are not beauties of nature. Here I shall, at all events, have 
the flower-painter and the ladies on my side. Without cultivation, we should 
not have the fine variaaes of fruits, as of the apple, for the poor wild crab 
of tlie woods would be our only fruit of this kind. Tbe same holds good of 
animals ; a handsome Arabian horse, pretty races of pigeons, are certainly 
beauties of nature."— Schocw : Tl:e Earth, Planis, and Man, p. 234. 

* "Four, and sometioies five, crops are eitraoted from the land in tbe 
course of the year. The old-fashioned farmer, aoonstomed to the restric- 
tions of old-fashioned leases, would stare at such a statement, and ask how 
long it would last. Bat his surpriae wonld'be still greater at being told 
that after every clearance the ground is deeply trenched, and its powers 
restored with a load of mannro to every thirty square feet of ground. This 
is the secret of the splendid return, and it could be effected nowhere but in 
the neighborhood of snoh cities as Loodon, wliere the produoe of the ferli- 
liier is sufficiently great to keep down its price. And here we have a strik- 
ing example of town and country reciprocation. The eaine wagon that in 
the morning brings a load of cabbages, is seen returning a few hours later 
filled with dung." — London QuarUrhj Review, October, 1854; article, London 
Conrniisanat. 

t "The care and attenHon bestowed by the market gardeners is incredible 
to those who have not witnessed it ; every inch of ground is taken advantage 
of — cultivation runs between the fruit-trees ; storming parties of cabbages 
and oaulifiowers swarm up to the very trunks of apple-trees; raspberry- 
bushes are sarrounded and cut off by yonng seedlings. If you see an acre 
of celery growing in ridges, be sure that, on a narrow inspection, yon will 
find long files of young peas picking their way along the furrows. Every 
thing flourishes here except weeds, and you may go over a 150-aore piece of 
ground without discovering a single one. Quality, even more than quantity, 
is attended to by the beat growers; and they nurse their plants as they 

ToL. II. — 3 
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Disease, too, is banished as population grows, and as a 
market is gradually created upon, or near, the land ; and as 
its powers are more and more deTeloped. The poor laborer 
of Ireland sees his crop of potatoes perish before his eyes 
because of rot, consequent upon the unceasing exhaustion of 
the soil ; and the agricnltnrist of Portugal witnesses the de- 
strnetlon of his hopes, by constant recurrence of the vine dis- 
ease J while the American farmer is perpetnally visited by blight 
resulting from 'the necessity for constantly withdrawing from the 
soil the material required for enabling it fully to supply the ever- 
recnrring crop of wheat. The man who has a market at his door 
finds both insects and blight "banished" from his land "as 
strictly as from the court of Oberon." * Further even than this, 
he is enabled, from year to year, more fully to profit by the dis- 
coveries of scientific men, and by their aid to free himself from 
almost all the disturbing causes that heretofore have tended to 
cause loss to himself and others — tlins making his parsnit so 
nearly certain in its results, as to add largely to the valne of his 
labor and his land, and to afford convincing proof that wealth 
consists in the power to direct the forces of nature to the service 
of mftn.-|- 

Throughont the world, and at all ages, the prosperity of agri- 
culture and the value of land have been in the direct ratio of the 
proximity of the market In the early days of Italy, the Cam- 
pagna was filled with prosperous towns and cities, each furnish- 
ing a local centre of exchange and commerce then was great. 

woald ohillren The y 6it(r will eometime^ see ' Oie heads' of an acre of 
cSiUliflowera one b; one fol lei up in their otrn leOiVes as curefully as an ann- 
ioQE wile wrnps up an asthmatic husband in a MoTember night ; and if rain 
sbonld fall, attendants run to cover them up, aa quickly as thej coyer up 
the zoological m>ecimens at the Crystal Palace when the watering-pots are 
set to work." — Ibid. p. 154, 

•Ibid. 

f The manner in which science is daily adding to the prodnctiyeness of 
agricultaral labor, and thus accelerating the progress of man, la illustrated 
in the following passage from one of the journals of the day : — 

" Recent dieooTery has ehown that remarkable effects conld be produced 
on plants by interposing colored glass between them and the snn. Blue 
glass accelerates growth; and Messrs. Lawson, of Edinburgh, hare built a 
BtOTe-bouse glaied wi* blue glasa, in which they test the value of seeds for 
sale or esport. The practice ia to sow a hundred seeds, and to judge of the 
quality by the number that germinate ; the more, of course, the better. For- 
merelj, ten days or a fortnight elapsed while waiting for the germination of 
the seeds | but in the blue stove-house two or three days suffice — a saving 
of time wortli, so say the firm, ' jE500 a year.'" 
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So was it in Sicily, and in all the Grecian islands — in Mexico be- 
fore the days of Cortes — and iii Peru under the Incas ; and so has 
it since been seen to be in Belgium, and in Holland, Everywhere, 
as centralization has grown, and as men have been forced to look 
to a distant market, it has declined, as we see it to have done in 
Greece and Italy, in Mexico, and in Peru ; and everywhere, as 
agriculture has declined, and land has lost its value, men have 
become more and more enslaved.* 

g 12. The views above presented harmonize perfectly with those 
of Adam Smith, while differing totally from those of the English 
school, whicii gave to the world the theory of over-population — 
now constituting the real groundwork of the modern political 
economy. No two systems ever differed more widely — the one 
looking entirely to the promotion of commerce, while the other 
looks as exclusively to trade ; and yet, the teachers of the latter 
claim to belong to the school of the illustrioua Briton, to whom 
the world is indebted for the Wealth of Nations/ 

The one regards man as the being he is — fitted to obtain the 
mastery over nature, and acquiring it by means of combination 
with his fellow-men ; while the other sees in him a mere instru- 
ment to be used by trade. Such being the case, it is no matter 
for snrprise that in showing how it is, that in the progress of na- 
tions, population tends to become divided, the latter should have 
looked to bodies only — leaving altogether out of view the effect 
of commerce in stimulating into activity those infinitely various 
faculties with which man has been endowed, and for the exertion 

* "Columella Bajs that, over the larger part of Italy, the instances are 
few ID wMch tlie return is more thaa foui to one. The increasing lomen- 
tatioiiB over diminiBhcd produce, as we descend in the series of authors, are 
quite eoDSonant with, these returns. They are confirmed also by unequivo- 
cal declarations in the later writers — that both the seihng price and rent of 
land had declined, though tho price of wheat had risen gradually from 3», 
ed. per quarter before, and 10s. in, the time of Calfl, to 60s. in the time of 
Pliny. The eipenso of agricultural labor had not, in the mean time, in- 
creased materially. Palladins, the latest anthor, states the price of an agri- 
cultural slave tobe from £60 to Xee." — Giseoene: Ettays tm Agriculture. 
p. 184. 

Home and her people were great absentee owners — living upon the contri- 
butions of distant provinces. The land of Italy was then held in enormous 
masses, and was cnlfiTated by slaves. Production being, therefore, small, 
land and labor were both low in price, while food was dear, and pauperism 
almost nnirersal. Centralization and ovet-popnlation thus travel always 
hand in hand together. 
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of which alone those bodies were intended. The body of flesh ia 
to be regarded as the mere iDBtrument to be used by the mind — . 
the BOnl — placed within it, and constitnting man; and yet, of 
thia real man political economy takes no account whateyer— con- 
tenting itself with regarding him in the light of mere slave to ani- 
mal passions, which prompt him to the pursuit of a course of 
conduct leading inevitably to his enslavement by his fellow-men. 
Grant him exemption from the evils of war, followed by increase 
in the facility of obtaining supplies of food, and at once, according 
to it, he rushes into matrimony— procreating his species with such 
rapidity that at the close of a brief period the poverty and wietehcd- 
ness from which he had but just emerged, are reproduced. A slave 
he was thus created, and as a slave it is that he is treated. 

To prove that he might be juitly ac regarded it was needed to 
supply a law of nature in virtue of which his wants incieased as 
his powers decreased This wa^i done by Mcfsr' Malthus and 
Bicardo when they pi'oved as they supposed that, by reason 
of "the cou'^tantlv decrea^'ing fertility of the soil " the eartli was 
a machine of constantly decreasing powers whose cultivation 
required tie application of a constantly tntreasing quantity of 
labor, to be rewarded by as constant!) dentasing a return Such 
being the ca^e, agriculture came to be looked upon as the least 
profitable of all pursuits ; whence it naturally followed, that dimi- 
nution in the proportion of the labors of a community devoted 
to increasing the quantity of food and raw materials, and in- 
crease in that given to manufactures, trade, and transportation, 
were to be hailed as blessings, and as evidences of advancing 
civilization. England is, as we are told, superior to France, be- 
cause, in the latter, two-thirds of the population are agricultural; 
whereas, in the former, only a fourth is so employed, while the 
people are better fed ; and hence it ia concluded that large farms, 
managed by tenants, and worked by hired laborers, are more 
productive than smaller ones, owned by the men who cultivate 
them, and who find therein little savings funds for all the mental 
and physical effort that the mere hireling wastes in seeking em- 
ployment — in the pot-house in which he expends his hours of lei- 
gnre — and in his travels to and from the place at which he labora. 
Common sense teaches the reverse of all thia, and so does Adam 
Smith. The latter knew, as all must know, that the little pro- 
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prietor — gn'iig his whole time and mind to the piece of land 
upou which he was always resident — was a greater improver than 
the absentee owner of immense estates, or his middleman agent 
— the latter always looking to present profit, and having inte- 
rests directly opposed to those of the man who owned the land, 
and of those by whom the work of cultivation was performed. 
Such, however, is not the doctrine of the English school that has 
succeeded to Dr. Smith, andwhose teachings may be briefly summed 
up in the few brief words — "The more middlemen — the more the 
people who stand between the producer and the consumer, to be 
maintained at their joint expense — the better it will be for all." 

That such is the tendency of their doctrines, and that diminution 
in the proportion borne by the agricultural to the transporting, eon- 
verting, aud trading population is to be regarded as an improve- 
ment, is evident from the fact that one of the most distinguished 
teachers of the British school assures his readers, that " there are 
no limits to the bounty of nature in manufactures ; but there are 
limits, and those not very remote, to her bounty in agriculture. 
The greatest possible amount of capital might," as he continues, 
"be espended in the construction of steam-engines, or of any 
other sort of machinery ; and after they had been multiplied inde- 
finitely, the last would be as powerful and efficient in producing 
commodities and saving labor as the first. Such, however, is not 
the case with the soil. Lands of the first quality," as he further 
says, "are speedily exhausted; and it is impossible to apply 
capital indefinitely even to the best soils, without obtaining from 
it a constantly diminishing rate of profit."* 

Were this so, the moat rapidly advancing country would always 
be that in which the attractions of trade and manufactures were 
greatest, and those of agriculture least; and the perfection of 
wealth and power would be found in the abandonment of cultiva- 
tion, and the centralization of whole populations in the narrow 
streets and unwholesome houses and cellars of cities like Loudon 
and Liverpool, Manchester and Birmingham — being directly the 
reverse of what was held by Dr. Smith. Happily, the truth is to 
be found in a direction as entirely opposed to this, as are the real 
facts in relation to the occupation and settlement of the earth to 
those imaginary ones assumed by Mr. Ricardo, and insisted upon 
■* McCuLLocH : Frindplfi of Political Economy, p. 166. 
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by all of his anccessors The limits to the bonntj of nature" 
are speedily found in maimfactures because however numerouB 
may be the spindles the looms or the enRineb by ■nh ch they are 
driven, they are all utterly u&ele s until aft r the earth has done 
her worli in providing the cotton the wool or the silk for them 
to spill or weave and that th s if so is proved by the exceeding 
anxiety of British manufacturers m relation to the cro] s of cotton 
afforded by the soils of India and America To the j ower of 
the earth, on the contrary there aie no limits Her treasury 
overflows with the r^w mitenala f food and clothing and all she 
asks of man is tl at he will come and talie them Plougli 

deeply," says she anl jour ciop shall be do iblcd " Study 
nature, and your ae nrity agamat drought or ran frost or blight, 
will be n a ed Sink deeply into the bowelb of the land and 
tak ut th oal and the ore and jon shall have lustmrnents by 
«h h Ip y ur jowera will be liftj fold ingmeated Dig the 
ma 1 [ua y the limestone bnin the oyster ihell and the powers 
of y n iand will be trebled Improve the poor soils yoa now 
ult at and you ahall have the nch ones placed at your com- 
mand A k and you shall have ; but it is on the condition, aim- 
pie y t dp nsable, that when yon shall have eaten, drunk, or 
worn the things I give you — and when they shall have ceased to 
be available for your purposes — they be returned to the place 
from whence they had been drawn. Failure in this will he fol- 
lowed by poverty, starvation, and expulsion, if not even by death." 
Directly the reverse of all this, is what is taught by the modem 
school of political economy, which professes to follow in the foot- 
steps of Adam Smith, while rejecting his fundamental doctrines — 
and in which originated the theory of over-population, 

§ 13. Having thus discarded from consideration the qualities 
by which man is distinguished from the brute, and thus reduced 
him to the condition of a mere animal ; and having next reduced 
our great mother earth, the source from which we derive the food 
we eat, the wool we convert into cloth, and the timber of which 
we construct habitations, to a condition of inferiority as compared 
with the ship, the engine, or the mill into which we convert por- 
tions of this very earth itself — there remained yet one more step 
requiring to he taken, for the perfect establishment of the system. 
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That step was found in ignoring altogether, the existence of 
the obvious facts — first, that the capital of human force, physical 
and mental, existing in a community, is but another and higher 
form assumed by the food and clothing used in its production ; ' 
second, that the advance of the community itself, towards wealth 
and power, is entirely dependent upon the ratio borne by the 
demand for capital in the form of man, to that for the various 
Bpeciea of capital required for the production of man. 

The smaller the demand for mental and physical force, the 
larger, necessarily, will be the proportion of that which is em- 
ployed, which will be given to the satiefaction of the first of man's 
physical wants ; and therefore do we find the poor and scattered 
people of liie earth, when employed, giving themselves almost 
wholly to scratching the earth, in quest of food. Tlie mass of 
their time and mind is, however, wasted, and must so continue to 
be, until by means of association aud combination with their 
fellow-men, it can be economized. The more the waste, the less 
is the power to consume the products of the soil, and the less is 
the value of man — the less is his power of accumulating machi- 
nery by means of which, he may develop the resources of the 
earth — and the larger, necessarily, is the proportion borne by the 
transporters, traders, and converters, to the mass of which society 
is composed. 

Stndying now the societary movement in all declining coun- 
tries, of the past and present, we find it to have been such as 
here is shown — being precisely the reverse of that exhibited in 
all communities that are advancing in wealth and population : 



L Waste; or applied to 
effecting changes of 
place 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 

II. Labor of appropria- 
tion 12 12 12 11 11 11 10 10 

III. Labor 

IV. Labor o 
the regouroes of tho 

earth 56 48 40 32 24 16 8 — — 

100 ioo 100 100 ioo 100 100 100 Too 
This is the road from civilization towards barbarism ; and it is 
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the'one on which now travel those communitieB of the world hi which 
trade is acquiring power at the expense of commerce. At each 
snccessiye stage, the quantity of commodities obtained is less than it 
had been before; and at each, there is an increase in the difference 
between the prices of the rude prodncts of the earth, and those of 
the commodities required for the purposes of man — as here ie 
shown : — 

1. 11. in. IT. V. vr. Tii. Till. IX. 

Finished couimoclity 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 

Cost of conyersion ajid 

transportftdon 12S456789 

Bawmaterial 987654321 

The downward pTogress is thus directly the opposite of the one 
before exhibited * — the power of the middleman constantly in- 
creasing, and the laborer becoming from year to year more com- 
pletely a mere instrument to be used by trade. 

§ 14. Kot only is all the labor given to the worlt of manu- 
facture, so much SBTed that would otherwiBe be wasted, but, by 
means of that economy and by that alone it is that we are 
enabled to increase the quantity of mental and ]lii cal effort 
given to agriculture. Such leing the case and tint such it is 
may readily be ascertained ^e can have no difficilt( m under 
standing the cause of weakness in all the purely agr cnhural com 
mnnities of the world ; nor nh) it !'^ that fa mm e=! pestilences and 
death, follow so rapidly, in the train of a system that looks to 
haTing but a single workshop for the world. 

Of the combined physical and mental power of Ireland, nine- 
tenths are waste. Taking the population of 1841, male and 
female, capable of doing a full day's work, at three-flfths of 
the whole, or 5,000,000, the waste would be equal to that of 
4,500,000 persons; whereas, t!ie whole number of persons, old 
and young, male and female, engaged in Great Britain in mining 
coa! and ore, and in CTcry branch of the iron and cloth manufac- 
tures, was but 1,333,000. Turning to India, we find the same 
state of things in relation to a population of more than a hundred 
millions, Looking throughout the world, we find hundreds 
of other millions similarly situated — being restricted to agricul- 

* See ante, Tol, i. p. 473. 
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ture, and hating near tliem no market for th.D product of tlieir 
labors. Limited to the production of cotton or sugar, tobacco 
or corn, there is no demand for taste or intellect ; whereas, tho 
man who is near London or Paris raises fruits and flowers, cauli- 
flowers and pineapples, and finds in a constantly increasing re- 
ward for his labors the proper stimulant of his various faculties. 

The direct tendency of the system under which such effects 
have been, and are being, prodnced, is that of causing enormous 
waste of capital — annihilating the demand for human service — 
preventing demand for any thing beyond mere brute force — ex- 
hausting the land itself — forbidding the acquisition of machinery 
— and driving men back from the rich soils of the valleys to the 
poor ones of the hills ; and thns diminishing the quantity of com- 
modities produced, while increasing the non-producers with whom 
they are to be divided — a course of proceeding that is, of all 
others, best calculated to produce the disease of over-pop nlation. 

Of all the systems ever devised, it is the one most destructive 
of intellect, morals, and life ; and hence it is, that we see whole 
communities subject to it gradually disappearing from existence, 
and likely, before the lapse of another century, to have left behind 
them scarcely any evidence that the lands they had occupied had 
ever been the homes of civilized and happy men. 

§ 15. The views thus presented, may now be reduced to the 
following propositions, whose truth will be found confirmed by 
the most careful examination of the history of the world : — 

I. That, in the early periods of society, when po])ulation is 
small and land abounds, the proportion of human effort required 
for obtainmg the necessaries of life is great, but the quantUy actu- 
ally given thereto is small — the mass of the labor-power produced 
being wasted in the effort to effect changes in the p]ace,or the 
form, of the commodities yielded by the earth ; as a consequence 
of which man perishes for want of food. 

II. That, with the growth of population and of wealth, the 
power of association increases, with constant increase in the 
ability productively to apply the force derived from the consump- 
tion of food, and constant diminution in the proportion required 
for effecting changes of place, or mechanical and chemical changes 
of form. 
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III. That the quantity applied being a constantly increasing 
one, with constant diminution in the proportion thus required, 
there remains a constantly increasing proportion, of a constantly 
increasing qnantity,to be given to increasing the mass of commo- 
dities required for the use of men, and susceptible of being changed 
in place or iu form ; aud that with cTcry step in this direction, larger 
supplies of food, and of all other commodities, are obtained iu 
return for diminished quantities of physical or intellectual effort. 

IV. That with every stage of progress individuality becomes 
more and more developed, with constant increase in tiie tendency 
towards association and combination — increase in the love of har- 
mony and peace — and increase in the tendency towards the crea- 
tion of local centres of attraction, neutralizing the centralization 
of trading and political capitals. 

V. That, as the powers of the earth are more and more deve- 
veloped, the commodities required for the purposes of man stead- 
ily decline iu value, while man himself becomes more valuable, 
more happy, and more free. 

TI. That, while such is the natural course of events, directly 
the reverse of this is what is observed in all the countries subject 
to the British policy — individuality there everywhere declining — 
the power of association diminishing, and the tendency towards 
war as steadily increasing ; with constant increase in the value of 
commodities and decline in that of man, who becomes from year 
to year more and more enslaved. 

The tendencies of the system being thus opposed to the satis- 
faction of man's first and greatest need, there can now be little 
difficulty in understanding why it is, that it gave birth to the 
Ricardo-Malthusian theory ; nor why it is that, in the leading 
countries of the civilized world, it has provoked resistance. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



CONTINCED. 

g 1. Or all the communitiea of Europe, there ia none in which 
war and trade have been in more close and constant aliiance than 
in France — none ia which the effects of that alliance in arresting 
the progress of agricnlture, and in preventing the development of 
the treasures of the earth, have been more fully eshihited. 
Abroad, from the days of Charlemagne to those of Waterloo, she 
has been almost unceasingly engaged in arresting the motion of 
society among her neighbors — wasting, in the effort so to do, 
the largei portion of the mental and physical force of her own 
population- At home, her people have been depriTed of all right 
to determiae for whom they would work, and what should be their 
reward— while held, at all times, liable to be taxed at the plea- 
sure of the sovereign for the service of the state. Always poor, 
her rulers have, with one hand, farmed to others the privilege of 
taking, almost at discretion, the property of their subjects ; while, 
with the other, they have, for money paid to them in hand, 
granted exemptions from the payment of contributions. At one 
moment, they have sold titles, carrying with them such exemp- 
tions, and at another, they have annulled the grants. That 
accomplished, the titles have been resold — thus making the pur- 
chasers pay twice, and sometimes even thrice, over, for the same 
privilege. Thaa, Henry IV. made such sales in 1503, recalled 
them, without repayment, in 1S98, and then resold them in 1606. 
His successor, Louis XIII,, continued to sell them until 1638 ; 
and then, ia 1640, annnlled all the grants of the previous thirty 
years. Louis XIT. continued the trade, selling privileges, and 
reselling, in 1661, titles that had been annulled in 16iO — and 
then, three years later, annulled and reannulled "all the letters, 
or confirmations of nobility, granted since 1634." * 

* Cllmfnt- llisloirf lie Colbert, chap. T. 
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Bad as was all this, still worse was their conduct in reference 
to the curreoey. Philip the Fair changed the weight of the coin 
of the realm more than a hundred times in the course of his reign; 
and no less than thirteen times in a single year. His successors, 
almost to the date of the KcTolution, followed his example — buy- 
ing gold and silver at low prices, and selling them at high ones ; 
and thus affording proof of the fact that dishonesty and meanness 
arc the almost inseparable companions of arbitrary power. 

§ 2. That the sovereigns of so magnificent a country should 
have found themselves compelled to the adoption of measures 
such as above are indicated, is among the extraordinary facts of 
history ; and yet it finds its explanation in the uniform tendency 
of French policy, to give to trade the mastery over commerce. 
With slight exception, such was the object of all the measures of 
the House of Valois, which for almost three centuries* presided 
80 unhappily over the destinies of France. Under John,f were 
established numerous interior custom-houses, at which were col- 
lected, on aJl merchandise passing from province to province, the 
same duties that would have been payable upon similar commo- 
dities coming from distant countries ; while priyilegOB of every 
kind were granted to foreign traders engaged in the introduction 
of their respective wares, to be exchanged against the ntde pro- 
ducts of the soil. Commerce being thus sacrificed to trade, and 
mental faculty being but little developed, there prevailed through- 
out the kingdom the most entire ignorance of the simplest mecha- 
nic arts ; while everywhere around, in the cities of the Netherlands 
and Germany, of Italy and of Spain, both art and science were 
making the most rapid progress. 

Directly the reverse of this had been the policy of England. At 
the moment when John was extending the dominion of traiJe, and 
thus lessening the power to maintain commerce, Edward III. was 
inviting Flemish artisans into England, and limiting the powers 
of the foreigners by whom the English products had till then, to so 
great an extent, been monopolized. Such, too, having been the 
general tendency of the measures of their successors, the difference 
in Uie result is seen in the facts, that the records of the House of 
Valois — commencing with the English wars and ending with those 
* 1828 to 1589. f 135G. 
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of religion — constitute almost the most repulsiTe portion of French 
history, and close with a state of society in which the laborer waa 
enslaved, and brute force furnished the only law ; whereas, in 
those of England we find the history of a people gradually ad- 
vancing towards freedom, and presenting to view, at the close of 
the period above referred to, the community in which were bom 
and educated, the Hampdens and the Fyms, the "Winthrops and 
the Williamses — the men who at home set limits to the power of 
the crown, and those who, abroad, laid the foundation of the great 
republic of modern times. 

In the one, we find the States -General steadily declining in its 
inflnence ; whereas, in the other, we mark a gradual growth in 
the power of Parliament to control the affairs of state.* Such 
were the different effects of policies, the one of which looked to 
increasing the power of trade, while the other was specially di- 
rected to the extfinsiou of commerce. 

g 3. The example above described, as having been set by the 
sovereigns, was followed in every quarter of the kingdom, and in 
all departments of employment. More than in any other part of 
Europe did the parasitic ra«es there exist in numbers and in force. 
Offices of every description were sold ; and, not unfreqnently, 
three or four persons held the same charge, as first, second, third, 
or fourth in order — each and all busily engaged in collecting from 
the people the revenue required for their support. Local taxes 
were almost innumerable, while manufacturers surrounded them- 
selves with regulations, looking to the prevention of domestic 
competition for the purchase of raw materials, or for the sale of 
manufactured goods. Of the total product of labor, so large a 
portion was absorbed in its passage from the producer to the con- 
sumer, that while the one could obtain but little cloth for his food, 
the other could have but little food in exchange for his cloth. 
Commerce having, therefore, but slight existence, the nation 
presented to view little more than two great classes, the one 
of which lived and labored in wretchedness, even when its mem- 
bers failed to perish of famine and pestilence— while the other 

■* The IttHt asaembly of the States-General, prior to that which occurred id 
1788, was in 1605, when the popular branoh of the English Parliament was 
rapidly acquiring the power whose eiistence waa soon after so dearly mau- 
fested. 
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rereiled in barbaric lusnrj. In no part of Europe was the 
magnificemie of the few so great; but in none was the miserj 
of the many so complete ; and at no period had the contrast 
thus presented been much more perfect, than when, in 1661, 
Colbert was called to the management of the finances of the 
kingdom. 

The system of internal intercourse then existing greatly resem- 
bled that of Oermany at the opening of the present century — 
cnstom-hoases being everywhere found on the borders of the pro- 
vinces, obstructing the passage of men and things throughout the 
state. Anxions to remove these obstacles to commerce, Colbert, 
as far as then was possible, transferred them to the frontiers ; and 
thus established freedom of circulation for all commodities, domes- 
tic or foreign, whenever these latter shonld have come within the 
limits of the kingdom. — Next, he sought to improve the means of 
transportation ; and the canah of Orleans, Briare, and Languedoc 
remain to attest his care in this regard. Further — desiring to 
promote commerce between man and man, by re-establishing the 
various industries that had so nearly perished dnring the long 
period of the civil wars — he imposed heavy duties on foreign 
manufactures generally ; while exerting himself in all directions 
to natnralize among his countrymen the raw materials needed for 
the proper development of their agriculture, and the skill required 
for their conversion into commodities fitted to serve the purposes 
of man. 

Thronghont the reign of Lonis XIV., political centralization 
tended to increase, but the system of his great minister looked 
towards social and commercial decentralization ; and to his mea- 
sures is largely dne the fact, that agricnltnre, mannfactares, and 
commerce have made the progress since exhibited. " Taken alto- 
gether," says M. Blanqui, "they compose the finest politico-eco- 
nomical edifice ever erected by any government. Alone, among 
the ruins of the past," as he continues, "it has remained standing, 
and it towers now at its greatest height among our institutions, 
which, notwithstanding the shock of revolutions, have never lost 
the stamp of his imposing originality. Colbert," as he further 
adds, " opened the way for the national labor in a manner at 
once wise and regular," and to his measures were due the facts 
that France " ceased to be exclusively agricnltural, and became 
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CBriched by the new value giyen to her land, and to the labors of 
her people."* 

§ 4. Repeating, however, in his system, the error of the early 
Parliaments of England, Colbert prohibited the export of raw 
products of the soil. Like them, he sought to aid the agricul- 
tural interest, by bringing the artisan to the neighborhood of 
the farmer, and thus relieving the land from the heavy tax of 
transportation ; but, to the measures adopted with that view he 
added others, by which the farmer was interdicted from going 
with his products to the distant artisan. By the one, he provided 
for the gradual removal of the obstacles standmg between the 
producer and the consumer ; but when by the other he prevented 
the free export of the surplus com, he thereby at once, and 
largely, augmented the existing obstacles — stopping the circula- 
tion of food, and reducing the farmer to a condition of depend- 
ence on the manufacturer. Time, and further experience, would 
have corrected this, had peace been maintained, hut such, unhap- 
pily, was not to be the ease. Scarcely had his system begun to 
operate, when his master commenced the movement against the 
Protestants which terminated, twelve or fifteen years later, (1685,) 
in the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. During all that period, 
two millions of the most intelligent and best instructed, and esaen- 

• Sittoirs de I'Econmak PoUtique,yi>\, ii, p. 6. M. Blanqui professes him- 
self opposed to the principle of protection, jot can he not refrain from en- 
pressing bis admiration of its results. So is it, too, with Mr. J. B. Say, -who 
tellfl his readers tliat if " France has now the most beautiful manafaetures 
of silks and of woollens iu the world, she ia probably indebted for them to the 
wise policy of Colbert." 

No one who has studied the hiskiry of that great roan can hesitate about 
agreeing in the views eipreased in the nnnnal addreasof the president of the 
Acadeiaie dea Sciences Morals tl Politiquti — -M. Amadfio Thierry — in January 
1856,asfolloTTB:— 

" Tbe founder of the protectire system understood commercial and indus- 
trial freedom ; be loved it, but he desired that it should be possible, and thftt 
it should be so it was necessary that commerce and industry sbonld first 
Biist. They were bom among us, and they haTe grown by help of that 
happy compound of protective authority and gradual emancipation which 
characterized the system of Colbert, where, whatever may be said to the 
contrary, there is nothing abaolnte or eiclusive — where time is the great 
agent of freedom." ********** 

"Louis XIT. might with truth and justice say that, in giving him Colbert, 
God had done much for tbe prosperity and glory of his reign. France might 
add, that she owes to his wise counsels the wonderful development of her 
industry ; and that this, in turn, owes to them the strength wMch now per- 
mits it to reduce the barriers by which it has been protected." 
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tially mannfaeturing, of the people of France, were exposed to 
persecutions of the most reTolting kind — persecutions resulting iu 
the death of at least half a million of persons ; while at its close, 
Rt least an equal number abandoned the land of their nativity — 
carrying with them, into England, Holland, and Germany, such 
portions of their property as had escaped the general wreck ; and 
carrying with them, too, the secrets of their varioas departments 
of manufacture, their intelligence, and the excellent habits by 
which they had been at home so much distinguished. It was a 
repetition, though on a smaller scale, of the policy of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, and their successors, in expelling the Moors 
from Spain ; and it was followed by the same effects precisely — 
the min of agriculture. When to this wo add the fact, that Louis 
was almost constantly engaged in wars with the moat powerful of 
the European states — wars demanding enormous sacrifices, and 
closing, inTariably, with treaties* whose provisions required, in 
favor of his opponents, the abandonment of the protection to 
manufactures that Colbert had established — it is no matter of 
Bnrprise,that the condition of the people, at his death, should have 
been miserable to a degree of which we can now form scarcely a 
conception ; nor, that the reign of his successor should have been 
distinguished by feebleness in the motion of society^— by an almost 
total absence of commerce — by extreme reduction iu the price of 
food — by inability to find the means with which to purchase it — 
and by a universal depression of the agricnltnral interest, conse- 
quent upon the almost entire annihilation of the manufacturing 
one.f 

§ 5. A century after Colbert, we find Turgot — animated by 
the same views — laboring to free the land and labor of the coun- 
try from the thousand monopolies that still remained, to retard 
the growth of commerce. The period during which he occupied 
the post of Comptroller General of the Finances, exhibits a con- 
stant series of edicts looking to the abolition of exclusive privi- 

*Nitnegiieii, ml679i RyBwiek,1697; and Utra«]it,iQ 1713— all of which 
contained proviaons Betting aside Colljert'a tariff of 1667 ; and one of which 
went so far as to limit the power of the Mug to grant protection to bis eub- 
jeota. No strongac proof is furnished in history of the close connection he- 
tween weakness and centralisation than is to be found in the rooords of the 
rrign of Louis XIV. 

f See Vol. I., p. 254, for the condition of the people under Louis SV. 
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leges, and to the emancipation of the laborer from the control of 
corporations composed of men who " lived and moved and had 
their being," in virtue of the right, hitherto secured to them by 
law, of standing between those who required to consume, and 
those who labored to produce. Hia career was short, but had it 
been prolonged, he would probably have realized his prediction 
to the king, that at the end of ten years the nation would not be 
recognised as being the same as that which he had fonnd when 
entering upon the duties of his office. 

Those years were not, however, allowed to him. His adminis- 
tration lasted three years only, and with its close disappeared all 
hope of peacefal solution of the financial difBcnlties of the govern- 
ment, or peaceful removal of the burdens under which the people 
suffered. Theoretically, Turgot was opposed to the idea of 
granting protection to the farmer in the effort to bring the con- 
sumer to his side ; but he never attempted to interfere, in that 
direction, with the system he had found established. That work 
was left for his incapable successors, by whom was negotiated, in 
1T86, a treaty with England, by which French manufactures were 
sacrificed, and withoat even the appearance of advantages obtained 
for agricttlture. rorthwitb, the towns and cities of France were 
inundated with English merchandise ; and before the treaty was 
two years old, the varied industry that had been built up with so 
mach care had almost ceased to exist. Workmen were every- 
where discharged — and everywhere starving for want of a market 
in which to sell their labor ; while agricnlture suffered, because 
the men who could not sell their labor could buy no food. Com- 
merce had perished under the heavy blows administered by trade. 
The distress was universal — paralyzing the movement of the go- 
vernment, and forcing it to the adoption of the initial measure of 
the Revolution — the calling together of the Notables in 1T88. 

All that Turgot, but a few years earlier, had claimed — but 
vainly claimed — in behalf of the people, was taken by them, when 
revolution swept away the privileges of trading and religious cor- 
porations ; when the necessities of the state led to the confiscation 
of the property of the nobility and the church ; and when peer 
and peasant were declared equal before the law. Thenceforth, 
commerce was in a great degree freed ftora the restrictions by 

Vol. II. — 4 
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which her course had been before impeded. Thenceforth, the 
right to labor ceased to be a privilege. Thenceforth, the soil 
became the subjecf. of purchase and of sale ; and thenceforth, the 
laborer could bestow his labor on a piece of land, confident tliat 
whatever might be the value given to it, that value would enure 
to the benefit of his wife, his children, and himself. Decentraliza- 
tion had thus triumphed over centralization; but the measures to 
which were due the effects above described, were accompanied by 
the greatly centralizing ones of the abolition of all the provincial 
governments, the aDiiihilation of the ancient bonndaries, and the 
division of the whole territory into departments — ail tending, 
necessarily, towards diminution in the feeling of local pride which 
so much contributes to the activity of social life. Provision was 
being made for liiture diminntion of social centralization, but 
political centralization was at once, and largely, increased ; and 
hence it is, that France has not, as yet, been enabled to obtain a 
stable government. 

Amid this war of elements, the system of Colbert, so far as it 
looked to the establishment of direct intercourse between produ- 
cers and consnmers, and to the emancipation of commerce from the 
dominion of trade, stood unharmed — the retrograde step of those 
who negotiated the treaty of ITSS being now retraced, and pro- 
tection being re-established. The war that followed — producing 
a necessity for looking homeward for supplies of cloth and of iron 
— tended in the same direction. Such, too, was the tendency of 
the Continental System of Napoleon ; and therefore was it, that 
the return of peace found the people and the government of 
Prance prepared to act together in carrying out, and even in 
strengthening, the measures of resistance to trading eentralizotion 
commenced, a century and a half before, by the illustrious minister 
of Louis XIV. — measures looking to the emancipation of the 
farmer from the oppressive tax of transportation. 

How far they have tended to the advancement of agricnltare, 
will be seen by the following figures — derived from the Statistiqve 
de V Agriculture de la France — compiled by M, de Jonnfe from 
official docnments, and representing the increase in the money 
value of the product of agricultural labor since the beginning of 
die last century : — 
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1700 to 1760 ... 60 jeara ... 26,750,000 francs. ... 415.000 francB. 

1760 to 1788 ... 28 " ... 504,5S3,000 " ... 18,000,000 " 

1783 to 1818 ... 25 " ... 1,323,638,000 " ... 53,000,000 " 

1813 to 1840 ... 27 " ... 2,665,198,000 " .., 100,000,000 " 

The first of these, was that which followed the eshanstion of the 
resources of the kingdom by the continued succession of the wars 
of Louis XIV. — a period in which, says M. Blanqui, " commeroe 
had almost ceased to exist ; and mamifactnres, decimated by the 
proscription of the Protestants, seemed condemned to lose all the 
conquests for which they had been indebted to the genius'of Col- 
bert."* 

The second was that during which the proscriptive ideas which 
had dictated the repeal of the Edict of Nantes, continued to he 
maintained; that daring which the clergy retained for themselves 
the literary censorship ; that during which the vendors of prohi- 
bited books were branded and sent to the galleys ; and that in 
which Turgot vainly endeavored to carry Into more full effect the 
ideas of Colbert.in reference to the emancipation of the internal 
commerce of the kingdom.from the almost innamcrable restraints 
which forbade tlie circulation of labor and its products. f 

* S«e Vol. I., p. 254, 

t "Fettered and oppressed in every way us France was nnler her despotic 
kings, the spirit of iiiTention and enterprise could never rise to tlioBe high 
conceptions which, of late years, have brought England and America to the 
Bummit of prosperity. Manafacturers, placed under the severe control of 
men who purchaaed their offices from goTornment, and who, therefore, eier- 
ciaed them with rapacity, could not hazard any improTement without infring- 
ing the estaWiehed regaUtions, and ranning the risk of having their gooda 
destroyed, burnt, or confiscated. In every trade, official regulations pre- 
scribed to workmen the methods of working, and forbade deviation from 
them, under pain of the most severe punishments. Eidicnlous to say, tbe 
framer of theee statutes fancied he understood better how to sort and pre- 
pare wool. Bilk, or cotton, to spin threads, to twist and throw them, than 
workmen brought up to the trade, and whose livelihood depended on their 

" To insure a compliance with such absurd regulations, inquisitorial mea- 
sures wore resorted to ; the residences of manufacturers were entered by 
force ; their establish menls searched and explored, and their modes of work- 
ing inquired into. Thus their most secret methods were often discovered, 
and pirated by fraudulent competitors. 

" The worthy Eoland de la Platiere, who was a minister during some part 
of the French Revolution, and pot an end to his life in the Reign of Terror, 
gives a deplorable account of the numerous acts of oppression he had wit- 
nessed. ' I have seen,' saye he, ' eighty, ninety, a hundped pieces of cotton 
or woollen stuffs out up and completely destroyed. I have witnessed similar 
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The third, was a period of war, occompauicd by an unceasing 
demacd for men and money — and closing with two occupations 
of the soil of France by the assembled armies of Europe ; and 
yet, so beneficial were the effects of the removal of even a portion 

scenes every week for a nTimber of yeora. I hare seen manufactured goods 
confiscated ; henTy floea laid on the mannthcturers ; some pieces of fabric 
were burnt in public plooes, and at the hours of mftrket ; oUiers were fixed 
to the piliocy, with the name of tho manufacturer inscribed upon them, and 
he himself WEifl threatened with the pillory in cSiSe nf a second oifence. All 
this was done under my eyes at Rouen, in conformity with existing regula- 
tions or ministerial orders. Whnt crime deserved so cruet a panishment? 
Some defects in the materials employed, or in tlie texture of the fabrics, or 
even in some of the threads of the warp ! 

'■ ' I hare frequently seen,' conOnues Roland, 'manufaoturBrsvisitcii by a 
band of satellites, who put all in confusion in their establishments, spread 
terror in their families, cnt the stuff from the frames, tore off Uie warp from 
tlie looms, and carried them away as proofs of infringement; the manufac- 
torers were summoned, trieii, and condemned; their goods confiscated; 
copies of their judgment of confiscation posted up in every public place ; 
future reputaUon, credit, all was lost and destroyed. And for what offence ! 
Because they had made of worsted a kind of cloth called jfiaj, snch as tbe 
English naed to manufacture, and even sell in France, while Oie French ra- 
gnlations stated that that kind of cloth should be made nith mcbair. 

" '1 have seen other manufactarers Irealed in the same way, because they 
had made camlets of a particular width, used in England and Clermany, for 
which there was a great demand from Spain, Portugal, and other countries, 
and from several parts of France, while the French regulations prescribed 
other widths for camlets.' 

" There was no free town where mechanical invention could find a refuge 
from the tyranny of the monopolists — no trade bat what was clearly and 
explicitly described by the statutes could be exercised — none but what was 
included in the privileges of some corporation. 

' ' No one oonid improve on a method, or deviate fW)m the prescribed rulea 
for manufacturing stuffs of cott«n, worsted, or silk, without running the risk 
of being heavily fined, having his frames destroyed, and his manufactured 
goods burnt in the public place by the hands of the executioner. 

" Many inventors were forbidden to reduce their invenUona into practice, 
when their application for letters-patent was not supported by powerful re- 
commendations, or when they were unable to bid a high price for the good- 
will of the clerks of office. 

"Some merchants of Nantes and Rennes wished to form, on a new plan, 
manufactories of wool, silt, and cotton goods. They possessed new prepa- 
rations for fixing tie colors. As Boon as the establishment was fitted up, the 
corporation of serge-makers contested their right of making woollen stuffs, 
and the corporation of dyers claimed the privilege of dyeing for them. Law 
proceedings, carried on for several years, Bbsorbed the capital raised for the 
purpose of forming a useful establishment, and when at laat a favorable de- 
cision was obtained, all the rasoarces of the manufacturers were esbausted: 
thus, the Borge-m^era and dyers anoceeded in mining dangerous com- 
petitors ! 

" The art of snarling and varnishing sheet-iron was found out in France 
in 1761 ; but to carry it into execution, it was necessary to employ work- 
men and use tools belonging to several trades ; the inventor, not rich enough 
to pay the fees of admission into the corporations to which those trades be- 
longed, went abroad and formed an eBtablisbinent in a foreign country." — 
PCtssiona: French Jjaa of Palenti. 
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of the obstacles to commerce, that, as we here see, the annual 
augmentatioTi of the Talae of the products of agriculture was 
thrice greater thau it before had been,* 

It is in the fourth and last, howeTcr, that we find something 
approaching a realization of the anticipations of Colbert, in an 
annual average increase in the money value of the products of 
tiie farm, amoiinting to no less than a hundred millions of francs, 
or twenty millions of dollars ; and in a total annsal product ex- 
ceeding fiye thousand millions of francs, against less than three 
thousand millions, twenty-seven years before. The return to the 
labor employed in cultivation liad therefore almost doubled, and 

* Under such a system as that deBcribed io tha preceding note, mannfnc- 
tures could scarcely thrive, nor could a mitirket be made for tbe products of 
labor given to the work of onllivafion. How this latter was itHelf impeded, 
is shown in the following passage, which, however, exhibits but n small por- 
tion of the fenilal oppressions under which the people labored: — 

"The most impor^nt operations of agriculture were fettered or prevented 
by the game-lawa, and the restrictions intended for tbeir support. Game of 
the most destructive kind, Buch fla wild boars and herds of deer, were per- 
mittetl to go at large through largo districts called Capilaneriea, without any 
enclosures to protect the crops. The damage they did to the farmers, in 
four parishes of Montceau only, amounted to 181,000 francs, or £8000, a 
year. Numerous edicts es.isted which prohibited hoeing and weeding, lest 
the young partridges should be disturbed ; mowing hay, lest the egga should 
be destroyed ) taking away the stubble, lest the birds should be deprived of 
shelter ; manuring with night soil, lest their flavor should be injured. Com- 
plaints for the infraction of these edicta were all carried before Ihe manorial 
courts, where every species of oppression, chicanery, and fraud were preva- 
lent. Nothing can exceed the force of expression used in the cahiera of the 
proYincial bodies, in describing the severity of these feudal services. Fines 
were imposed at every change of property, in the direct and collateral line ; 
at every sale, to purchasers ; the people were bound to grind their com at 
tiie landlord's mill, press their grapes at his press, and bake their bread at 
his oven. CarvSei, or obligations to repair die roads, founded on custom, 
decrees, and servitude, wore enforced with the most rigorous severity : in 
many places the nse even of handmills was not free, and the seigneurs were 
invested with the power of selling to the peasants the right of bruising buck- 
wheat or barley between two stones. It is vain to attempt a description of 
the feudal services which pressed with so much severity upon industry in 
every part of France. Their names cannot find parallel words in the Eng- 
lish language. Long before the Revolution broke out, complaints were 
loudly heard over the whole country of the exterminating tendency of these 
feudal exaotiona. Tliey became better understood by the higher classes as 
it advanced, from the clamor which was raised by the nobility at their abo- 
lition. 

"The CoTVifi, or burdens imposed for the maintenance of the highways, 
annually ruined vast numbers of the farmers. In filling up one valley in 
Lorraine, no less than three hundred were reduced to beggary. The enrol- 
ments for the mihtia were also the subject of grievous complaint, and styled 
in the cahiers, 'an injustice without example," But the people soon found 
that they had made a grievous exchange in snbstituWng for it the terrible 
conscription of Kapoleon," — Alison; History of Europe, vol, i. p, 83. 
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yet the number among whom it was to be divided had increased 
less than t went J- five percent. — the population having grorni from 
39,000,000 to 36,000,000. 

§ 6. Ill the facts above given we find evidence of a constant 
acceleration of production resulting from increase of numbers, and 
from increased activity of circulation consequent upon the diminu- 
tion of that prime obstacle to the growth of commerce which con- 
sists in the necessity for effecting changes of place. 

Thus far, however, they have referred to the money valne alone 
— no mention having yet been made of the qaantity of things 
produced ; and we may therefore turn to the same authority with 
a view to see how far the change in the former has been dne to 
that effected in the latter. Doing this, we find that whereas, in 
the period which followed the expulsion of the Huguenots and 
the decline of manufactnrea, the average production of cereals 
declined from eight to seven hectolitres per hectare, it rose, in 
the last one, from eight, at which it stood in 1813, to more than 
thirteen — being an increase of no less than sixty-two and a half 
per cent.* 

The change in the quantity of the several kinds of food is given 
in the following passage from a recent work of much ability, by 
which it is shown, that the supply has grown twice more rapidly 
than population ; and that, therefore, the Malthusian theory finds 
small support in the coarse of events in France : — 

" For the cereals, our agricultural statistics give the following 
figores : — 

Year. PopuliUon. Qamtitf. 

1761) 21,000,000 84,600,000 hectolitres. 

1784 24,000,000 116,816,000 

1813 80,000,000 132,435,000 

1840 84,000,000 182,516,000 " 

which gives, per head, in 1T60, 450 litres of cereals of all kinds, 
and in 1840, 641 litres.f This, however, is not all — the quality 
being as much superior as the quantity. 

"In 1160, we had but 31,000,000 of hectares of wheat, whereas 
in 1840 we have 10,000,000. Deducting the seed, we could feed 

* Db JobnIb ; Slaliiliqut, p. 45. 

f A litre is ftbout IJ pinta, and a hectolitre is 22 gallons. 
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entirely wiih wheat nineteen millions of people, when, a century 
Bince, we could not have fed seven millions. 

" In addition to all this, we have a culture that ia altogether 
new, that of the potato, which occnpies nearly a million of hec- 
tares, and yields 96,000,000 of hectolitres. Farther, we have 
3,000 000 of dried yegetablea leaving altogether out of view the 
garden vegetables the frazts and many other of the products of 
the earth Thni far we have per head — 

Wheat* 150 litres 208 htrea. 

Inferior cereftls 300 '8S ' 

Potatoes Eind Ugtma kci " 2<*1 ' 

450 litres 832 litres."t 

This IB a great change and yet it is but a part of what has 
been effe;,ted The pohcy ot Colbert in seeking to diversify the 
modes of if,ii(,ultunl emplojment having been tamed out by 
Hapoleon in reference to sugar the result is fecn m the fact, that 
France has now more than a hundred thousand acres devoted 
to the culture of the beet root — prodncmg sugar to the amount 
of sixty or seventy millions of francs, eqnal to twelve or fourteen 
millions of dollars ; and so cheaply is it supplied, that the sugar 
of the colonies finds itself now forced to implore protection against 
the domestic manufacture.^ 

In 1813, the total amount of silk cocoons produced, but little 
exceeded 5,000,000 kilogrammes; now, it exceeds 25,000,000, 
with a value of a hundred millions of francs, or twenty millions" 
of dollars. 

France has now 32,000,000 of sheep, against 2':,000,000 in 
1813, and 20,000,000 in 1789 ;§ but the improvement in quality 
has been far greater than that in quantity — the demand from the 
constantly growing woollen manufacture, having offered a large 
bounty upon the devotion of time, mind, and means to the im- 
provement of the raoe. 

Cloth has steadily declined in price, while wool has much 

• That the change here indicnifli is still in rapid proEreas, is shown by 
the fact that while the average product of wheat in the years 1842-1 8 18 was 
only 72,000,000 hectolitres, that of 1847-1851 was do less than 86 000 000. 

t Db Fontkhat! Du Reveau Fonder, p. 82. 

1 Lavkkqne; Journal da Emnomiilei, March, 1856. 

{DsJoirNis: Statuiijiie,-^.AU. 
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advanced ; and the corn that a century since wonld command bat 
twelTe and a half francs, was worth nineteen francs in the period 
ending in 18iO. The prices of the raw material and of the fin- 
ished commodity are steadily approximating ea«h other — thns 
affording the strongest eTidenee of advance in ciTilization. The 
consequences of the increase of quantity, and of price, are seen in 
the fact that whereas, eighty years since, tlic average money ralue 
of the produce of an acre of land was 8t^ francs, it has since 
risen to no ks-i than 231 — having almost trebled.* 

We,see thuf, that mnch of the angmented money value results 
from increase in quantity, and most especially from increase in 
those bulky products of the earth that will not bear transportation 
to distant markets A farther portion of it is consequent upon 
the increased ntility of many portions of the produce, resulting 
from the existence of a market near at hand. Thus, the wheat 
straw alone, is valued at 393,000,000 of francs, or nearly 
$80,000,000, and the total value of the straw of France at 
761,000,000 of franca = $150,000,000 — being more than the 
iota! value of the cotton crop of the United States, which occu- 
pies, so nearly exclusively, the land of no less than ten of onr 
States, and furnishes almost the whole employment of so many 
millions of our people. 

I 7. The general effect of the changes above described will be 

• Ibia. p, 94. 

"All those of UB who are forty years of age, have seen a senfrible diminu- 
tion in tliB prices of gaFden vegetables, fruits of all deseriptiona, flowers, &c. 
— in those of most of the oleaginona seeds, and of the plants nsed in manu- 
factures. Some of our vegetables, ae. for instance, the beot-root, the carrot, 
beans, and peas, have become so comraoH that Ihey are used for feeding 
cattle." — Db Fontenat; Du Rivemi Fonder, p. 86. 

At first sight, this migbt seem to be in opposition to the general idea of 
the gradual tendency to increase in the power of the products of the land to 
command money in eichange ; but, when considered, the difficulty is only 
an apparent one. All the plants above referred to, are those whose cnldyn- 
tion comes with improvement in the state of agricultiire, and deyelopment 
of the agricultural mind ; and most of them hare been introduced into the 
countries of Enrope in which they now are raised. Had Loois XIV. desired 
B dish of boiled potatoes, be woald have found it as espensive as would have 
been one of ortolans — because of the distance from which they must have 
been brought, and consequent cost of transportation. Being now natural- 
iied, and universally cnltiyated, they obey the same law as wheat, and in a 
manner much mare iQarked -^ selling, when close to market, bo high as to 
afford the largest remuneTation to the farmer, and when distant from it, so 
low as to afford him little or no compensation for Ma labor or for the use of 
his land. Such, too, is the case with all the produota above referred to. 
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found in the following hrief summary of the contenis of an ex- 
tended article, communicated by M. de Jonnfes to the Annuaire 
de I'Economie Poliiique et Siatistique, for 1851 ; for which we 
are indebted to a work to which the reader's attention has already 
frequently been called : — * 

" The inquiry extends back to the period of Louis XIV., em- 
bracing the experience of one hundred and fifty years, diyided, for 
the purposes of comparison, into five periods. The facts, as con- 
densed in a tabular form, are as follows : — 

" The first table contains a statement of the aggregate expendi- 
ture, at different periods, for the cultivation of the soil of France, 
(exclnding the value of the seed,) in millions of francs — of the 
proportion which the sum total of wages bore to the whole value 
of the product of the soil — and of the amonntof such expenditure 
per head to the actual population of the kingdom at each epoch, 
as follows : — 



1700, LoniB XIV 468,000,000 35 . 

1T60, LouLa XV. 442,000,000 37 . 

1788, Louis SVI 725,000,000 43 . 

1813, TheEmpire 1,827,000,000 60 . 

1840, Loiiifl PhiUppe.... 3,016,000,000 60 . 



"The following statement gives the division of wages among 
the agricultaral families of the Kingdom at the same period, upon 
the estimate that they averaged four and a half persons to a family, 
giving the annual wages of ea^^h family, and the amount per day 
for each family : — 



1700 3,350,000 135 . 

1769 8,500,000 126 . 

1788 4,000,000 161 . 

1813 4,600,000 400 1 . 

1840 6,000,000 500 1 . 



• 27 



" M. de JonnSs compares these prices of labor with those of 
wheat, for the purpose of seeing how far they would go in the 

lual nf Falitieal Economy, pp. 94-100. 
,s is tJifi ImndrcJth pnrt of " 
five centimes, or utioiit one 
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respective periods towards, supplj'iog the prime necessities of life. 
He reckons that thirteen and a half hectolitres (the hectolitre is 
^tVo bushels) of wheat, has been about the quantity of grain 
needed for the consumption of a family— needed more during the 
earlier than the latter periods, because its want is now, in a great 
degree, obviated by a variety of garden vegetables, formerly un- 
known or very little cultivated. He constructs a table giving the 
mean price of wheat, deduced from an average of the market for 
long series of yeare, under each reign, as follows : — 



Under Lonis XrV., average of 72 years... 18 65 

" LoaiaXV., " 60 " ... 13 05 

" LouisXVI. " 16 " ... 16 00 

" The Empire, " 10 " ... 21 00 

" ConatJtutiona! Monarclij', " 10 " ...19 03 

" The result of a comparison of the annual earnings of a family 
of agricnltural laborers, with the cost of thirteen and a half hecto- 
litres of wheat required for their annual consumption, is given in 
the following table : — 

F od W <« Cos ectd H 



5 600 56 244 

" Du ng h gnthsCadMaq the u al popula- 
tion of F a wan i ad a f o he ne TJnd he sway 
of Louis XT., it had bread two days ont of three. SufBcient 
progress had been made nnder Louis XVI, to. give it bread 
fhree-fonrths of the year ; while, under the Empire and the rule 
of the Citizen King, wages were sufBcient to supply the laborer 
with bread through the year, and leave a surplus towards pro- 
curing other food and clothing. Doubtless, the laboring classes 
at the earliest period obtained food enough, such as it was, to 
support animal life, and made shift to get some clothing also. 
But their bread was made of the inferior grains, chestnuts, and 
even worse materials. De JonnJs quotes the Marquis d'Argen- 
son, one of the ministers of Louis XT., as saying, in 1739, 'At 
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the moment when I write, in the month of Febraarj, in the midst 
of peace, with appeaiauces promising a harvest, if not abundant at 
least passable, men die around us like flies, and are reduced by 
poverty to eat grass.' He ascribes their condition to excessive 
taxation, declaring that the kingdom was treated like an enemy's 
country laid under military contribution. The Duke of Orleans, 
to bring the condition of his people to the knowledge of the sove- 
reign, finally carried a loaf of fsrrt bread to the meeting of the 
king's coancii, and at the opening of the session laid it before his 
Majesty, saying, ' See, Sire, what your snbjecta live upon.' This 
may be regarded as an exceptional case; but a very small portion 
even of well-read men, at the present day, have any adequate im- 
pression of the wretchedness of the food upon which the mass of 
the people of Bnrope fed a century and a half ago, and which 
even now makes the subsistence of a large portion of them.* De 
Jonnes aays of his countrymen, in the year of grace 1850, 'A 
large part of the population of our rural districts continue, from 
habit and from necessity, to feed upon a detestable bread, an indi- 
gestible mixture of rye, barley, bran, beans, and potatoes, which 
is neither leavened nor cooked sufficiently;' and Blanqui, who, 
under a commission of the Institute, has for two years past been 
journeying through the provinces to examine into and report 
upon their condition, declares that they alone who have seen it, 
can conceive the degree in which the clothing, furniture, and food 
of the rural population are slender and sorry. An of&cial report 
for 1845, of the number of houses in France subject to the d^or- 

and-windov) tax, shows that there are, in all, T, 519,310 houses 

of which 500,000 have only one aperture, 2,000,000 with only 
two, and 1,500,000 with from four to iive. Two-sevenths only 
of the whole have six or more openings. Thus are the French 
people lodged, 

"We can obtain, however, a more complete idea of the gene- 
ral destitution of France, from the estimate of Michel Chevalier, 
that the sum total of value annually produced in that country, if 
equally divided among its inhabitants, would give an average of 

" * According to n Report of the Central Agricultural Congress, at Paria, 
published in the Journal da Debola, Mttreh 80, 1847, it ftppeara that in 1760 
only 7,000,000 of the French people lived on wheat unci corn; while, in 1848, 
20,000,000 lived on wheat and oopii, and the remftinder were much better 
nourished than in the former period." 
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less than 63 centimes (about 12^ cents) to each. Such is the 
frnit of tyrannous misgoTcrnment : that it was greatly worse than 
this previous to the Revolution of 1193, may serve to show how 
mnch that revolution was needed, and how cheap a price it was, 
with all its crimes and horrors, for the improvement that has 
followed. 

"We were led to this digression, because the thought would 
naturally rise, in the mind of an American reader, that the agri- 
cultural laborers must have had bread every day at a period when, 
according to the statistics of De Jonn6s, their wages would only 
fnmisli it for half the time. The objection is obviated when we 
see that they fed on something far different from wheaten bread, 
which is taken as the measure of the capacity of their wages to 
supply food. 

" Recurring now to the tables for the purpose for which they 
were adduced, we see that they prove a great advance, both in 
the absolute amount of wages, and in fiie proportion which they 
bear to the entire product, and to the share of the capitalist. The 
proportion to the entire product has almost doubled in one hun- 
dred aud fifty years, having risen from 35 per cent, to 60, As be- 
tween the laborers and the capitalists, it was, in 1700, 36 per cent, 
to the former, and 65 to the latter. It is now 60 per cent, to the 
former, and 40 to the latter, who, instead of getting two-thirda 
of the product — twice as much as the laborers— now get but two- 
fifths, leaving the laborers three-fifths, or 50 per cent, more than 
the capitalists. But, although the latter get a diminished propor- 
tion, the increased efficiency of labor and capital has made the 
crop so much greater, that this diminished proportion yields an 
amount not only absolutely greater, but greater relatively to the 
increased population. This is readily shown by a few figures, 
dednced from the tables of M. Jonn6s. Taking for comparison 
the two extremes, we find the following results : — 



"From this it appears that, notwithstanding the laborers are 
go much better paid — - three and two-third times more than la 
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1700 — (or, rather, because they are so much better paid,) the 
remainder, left to he divide'd amongthe capitalists and non-agri- 
enltnral cJasses, is larger than before, and they fare better also 
The entire population of France lacks three millions of haTing 
doubled, while the crop has nearly qaadmpled ; so that, on an 
equal distribution, there is now twice as much for each mouth as 
in ItOO. But, looking to the actual distribution, now and then, 
we see that while the non-agricultural population has increased 
100 per cent., the surplus left, after paying the agricnltna! labor- 
ers their increased wages and enlarged proportion, has increased ^ 
121 per cent. This is the state of the ease, the comparison being 
made in money If it is desired to estimate it m food, we have 
the necesiiaTy elements of calculation when ne know that the 
mean price of wheat at the first epoch was 18 fnncs 85 centimes 
per hectolitre w bile at the latter it was 19 franc 3 centimes — a 
difference of le^a thin two cents a bushel If it should be objected 
that these figures do not show how much goes to the landlord in 
his quality of owner of the soil ind how much to the man who 
advances capital m thn -shape of seed tools &c. for its cultiva- 
tion the answer la that the proportion of the crop which pays 
both IS less than formerly if the Itndlord took the whole, it 
would be a less share than both obtained in 1700 ; and if he now 
gets nothing in his quality of proprietor of land, leaving the whole 
to remunerate himself or third persona for the use of capital other 
than land, it is less in ratio than he originally received for the use 
of the land and all the other capital employed in tilling it. 

" The operation of the law is indicated by a comparison of dif- 
ferent portions of Prance. 'It is,' says Passy, 'a country of 
contrasts. There are departments which seem to have made no 
' agricultural progress for a century ; there are others whose agri- 
culture is not behind that of the most advanced countries of 
Europe. In the departments most backward, the expenses of 
coltivation do not exceed an average of 30 francs to the hectare, 
(2yYi5 acres,) and the gross revenue is about 10 francs. In the 
advanced department';, on the contrary, the espenditare amounts 
to 200 francs and over to the hectare ; and at this cost a gross 
product is realized of at least 320 francs, leaving the farmers, as 
well to pay the rent as for their own profits, about 130 francs. 
In the latter, the excess of the produce above the cost of produc- 
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tion iR three times that of the former ; bat it requires nearly seuen 
times the amount of advancee of capitiil. ' * The capitahsts, who 
obtain for rent and profits four-sevenths of the value of the crop, 
have bnt one-third the amount received by those whose propor- 
tion is but three -eighths. The remaining five-eighths, which the 
latter expend in the wages of laborers and the improvement of 
the soil, is five times as much in amount as is fui-nished for those 
objects in the poorer departments. Decreasing proportion for 
the capitalists, with increasing quantity, is thus exhibited, as well 
by the comparison between different districts of the same country, 
as by that of the conntry at large in different stages of its pro- 
gress. The converse of the proposition must clearly hold in 
respect to the wages of labor ; and, after better wages have been 
provided for the existing laborers, there is still three times the 
amount to be added to the capital of the advanced departments, 
and to furnish wages for new laborers in the advanced depart- 
ments, that the more backward could supply. Instead of popu- 
lation encroaching upon the limits of subsistence, those limits 
recede before the advance of population." 

France is "a, country of contrasts" — resulting from excessive 
political centralization. The proportion of the proceeds of labor 
required for governmental purposes, is prodigiously great, and 
nearly all of it has to seek the capital before it is again distri- 
buted. Paris grows, therefore, with nnnatural rapidity — the 
population of the department of the Seine having increased in the 
last half century from six hundred thousand to more than a mil- 
lion and a half — and all the measures of government tending to 
produce, and to extend, the same effect. The question, however, 
is not BO much one of existing condition,as of progress ; and the 
facts above given show conclusively that the agricnltural popula- 
tion of Prance is steadily and rapidly improving in its condition 
— thus proving that societary decentralization is gradually cor- 
recting the errors of an unsound political system.f 

• Bktionnaire de I' Economic PoUlique, vol. i, p, 38; article, Agricuhurc, 
f "France haa two great armies of nearly equal force — the one holding 
tte pen, n,nd the other the aword. Of sixteen men, there is one paid public 
ftinctionnry ; if we count the soldiers and tfae sailors, one man out of nine 
derives hia support from the budget of the state, the liepartments, or the 
commnnes." » » « " This state of things has a donbly disaa- 
troua effect; not only that agricultural France eihausls itself in paying go 
mtmy people, but that the eliteoS the population, instead of giving its means. 
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§ 8. The first and greatest tax to be paid by land and labor be- 
ing tbat of transportation, it is for that reason, that in purely agri- 
eultnral countries, the collection of the means required for the sup- 
port of gorernment involves so much inf^rferenee with the growth 
of commerce. In all such, land and labor are low in price, and 
the communities are poor and feeble. That t&x diminishes as 
society assumes a more regnlar form; and therefore it is that the 
raw materials of manufactures— land, labor, corn, and wool — rise 
so mnch in price, as we see them to have done in Prance. The 
movement in that direction is evidence of improvement, and yet 
French economists complain of the competition of those who seek 
to purchase labor, as tending to increase the rate of wages ; and 
of the competition of those who desire to purchase corn, as tending 
to raise the price of food * — cheap labor and cheap raw material 
being, apparently, regarded as indispensable to the maintenance of 
the power of trade to dictate the terms npon which the various 
nations of the world may participate in the advantages of commerce. 

Whatever economizes labor (ends to give value to the laborer. 
Whatever economizes the labor required for exchanging raw ma- 
terials against money, tends to raise their price ; and that eco- 
nomy exhibits itself again in a rise of wages, and an increase in 
the price of land. That these effects, as regards wages, were 
produced m the period between 182T and 1840, is proved by the 
figures that have above been given ; and that they have since been 
exhibited on even a larger scale, is shown by the fact, that M. de 
Jonnis now estimates the total agricultural product of France at 
no less than 8,000,000,000 of francs — and the total product of 
labor at 12,000,000,000 ~ giving an average of 350 francs per 
head, against 121 in 1189. f The change Ls a wonderful one, and 
affords proof conclusive of the advantage derived from the steady 
pursuit of a system looking to the diversification of employments, 
and to the consequent development of the latent faculties of man. 

That they have been produced as regards land, is clearly shown 
by the important fact, that, while the reward of labor so steadily 
increases, the millions of smaU proprietors are finding their pro- 

itE activity, and ita intelligence to the work of produofion, and thereby en- 
riching our country, ia only occnpied in soliciting employment, in adminis- 
tering public affairs, in oo^ecting taies, and in maintnining order and secu- 
rity at homo iind abroad." — Ravdot ; Oecadtnce de la Frantf, p. 105. 
* Journal det Economiilts, May, 1854. -f Ibid. November, 1855. 
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perties constinth mcieasing m valnp that the various qaalitiPa 
of land are o steadily becoming utilized that those formerly 
regarded as infenor are rapidly advancing towards an equality 
with the superior ones — rents which less than thirty years since 
ranged from 8 to 58 fiincj now nngmq from iO to 80 the low 
e^it haying qnmtupled in value while the highe t have advanced 
but fDrty per cent * The contrasts are thus becommg kss 
marked and thus are we afforded anothpr and most conclusive 
evidence of advancing civilization 

§ 9 The closer the apprnximation of the price cf the raw mate 
rial and the manufactured commodity, the smaller, necessarily, is 
the proportion of the product of labor appropriated to the pay- 
ment of the transporter, the trader, the soMicr, and all others of 
the classes which stand between the men who labor to produce, and 
those who need to consume the things produced. The closer that 
approximation, the more rapid will be the circulation, the more 
instant the demand for labor and its products, and the greater the 
power to apply the faculties of raind and of body to the work of 
conversion — while giving a constantly increasing proportion to the 
labor of developing the riches of the earth, and thus augmenting 
the quantity of things susceptible of being converted. The qnan- 
tity of food has increased twice more rapidly than the population ; 
and yet the manufacturing industry of France has attained such 
large dimensions, that its product is given at 4,000,000,000 of 
francs or nearly $800 000 000 f — being probably twice the 
amount of the total yield of land and labor a century since The 
movement too is a constantly accelerated one Forty years 
since France absorbc 1 hut siTty thousand bales of cotton now 
she requires four hundred thousand Then the whole value of 
the edits manufactured but little exceeded a hnndr d m llions 
of francs now it amounts to nearly four hundred milJ ons 
Then she made but little iron now she makes more than half a 
mdbon of tons and quite as much as was j reduced m Britam 
thirty years since Then her mines yiel led but tight hundred 

* Vamy '^ atinus de CaUure p 56 

•j- Th s =10111 haa rpfnTOUi-e to the a M t ona! value given to raw pro 1 idta hy 
the prooeases of manufflcture, and is not bs anderstood ns ineltiding that of 
the materials themselvea. The total amount of ooiiimodities mamifactoTeci 
ie given at 8,000,000,000 of francs. 
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1 tons of coal ; now, the quantity exceeds five millions — 
having sextupled in that brief period. These arc great changes, 
and yet, so far are they from having been attended with a dimi- 
nution in the proportion of physical and mental faculty given to 
agriculture, that they are the cause of a constant increase therein. 

The total population in ITOO was 19,500,000, of whom all ex- 
cept 4,500,000 are classed as having been employed in the labors 
of the field — scratching the earth with the wretched machinery 
that was then in use. The total product of the labor of these 
15,000,000 was then, as the reader has seen, only 1,308,000,000 
francs, or $270,000,000 ; of which, less than one-third was left 
for the support of those to whose labor the crops were due. 

The population is now 36,000,000, of whom, according to M. 
de Jonnes, three-fourths, or nearly the same proportion as in 
1700, are devoted to agricultural pursuits. This, however, refers 
to bodies only. The mind of Prance in the days of Louis XV. 
was otherwise employed ; whereas, at the present moment there is 
no department of employment to which it is more fully and freely 
given than to agriculture. Combining the physical and mental 
faculties, it may safely be asserted, that the prvporlmt of the 
force of France now given thereto, is little less than twice as great 
as it was a century since ; and that such must necessarily be the 
case, is proved by the fact that whereas, in the early period, the 
people employed upon the laud retained for themselves little more 
than one-third of 1,300,000,000 francs, now, when the total pro- 
duct is stated to have risen to 8,000,000,000, they retain little 
less tlian two-thirds. The fund out of which the labor of the pre- 
sent is to be paid, has increased at a rate twice more rapid than 
that appropriated to payment for the use of the accamulations of 
the past ; a course of things necessarily attended with dirainutinn 
in the proportion of labor expended otherwise than in the develop- 
ment of the resources of the earth. 

§ 10. The more perfectly a comnranity finishes the raw pro- 
ducts of its soil, so as to fit them for consumption, the larger will 
be the quantity of the physical and mental faculty of its people 
reprodnctively employed, and the larger will be the proportion 
of that increased quantity given to the work of augmenting the 
qnantity of raw products requiring to be finished. The labor 

Vol. II. — 5 
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gken to the work of conversion is a!l of it economized ; not only 
so, bnt the relief that is thua ohtaioed from the oppressive tax 
of transportation, enables the cultivator so to yary his demands 
Qpon the soil as largely to increase his crops — permitting him 
to feed and clothe himself better, while rapidly improving his 
machinery of cultivation. Further than this, he is enabled to 
return to the soil the mannre that is made at the neighhoriiig 
town or city ; and thus to increase the powers of his land. The 
prodnctiveness of agriculture increases, therefore, in the direct 
ratio of the power of association and combination ; whence it fol- 
lows, necessarily, that the supply of food becomes more abundant 
as the farmer and the artisan are more- and more enabled to taia 
their places by each other's side. 

Directly the reverse of all this, is what is taught in that school 
of political economy which sees the highest perfection of social 
arrangement in the creation of a single workshop for the world ; 
an^ in the resolution of all other communities into bodies com- 
posed of mere tillers of the earth. The consequences are seen in 
Ireland, Turkey, and other countries that have been referred to — 
all of them being in a gradual course of decay and dissolution ; 
whereas, when we turn to France, whose policy is, and long has 
been, entirely opposed to the teachings of the English school, we 
find abundant evidence of the proposition, that a nation which 
desires that the supply of the raw products of the earth may be 
abundant, must make the demand for them — by bringing their 
consumers as near as possible to the producers, and thus dimi- 
nishing the tax of transportation. 

§ 11. Great as has been, in the last forty years, the progress of 
France, her people, as a rule, are yet poor,* and her productive 
powers are small when compared with her vast advantages. Why 
it is so, is, to use the words of M. Passy, already quoted, that "it 
is a country of contrasts ;" and that whUe her social policy is di- 
rected to the promotion of the growth of commerce, her political 
system looks, as fiir as possible, to its annihilation. For the 
maintenance of a vast naval and military establishment there are 
required enormous contributions in money ; and yet, oppressive 
a» they are, they arc less injurious than the withdrawal, annually, 
* See Vol. I-., p«ge266. 
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from the labors of the field and the workshop, of so largo a por- 
tion of the younger population ; and at the precise period when 
their habits for life are to be determined. Again, the exigencies 
of the state forbid the free circulation of labor, every one being 
held liable to take his share in the chances of the conscription, 
and at the place at which he may have been enrolled. For 
police purposes, every workman is required to provide himself 
with a livrel — or little book— -in which his employer gives his 
character, and for being withont which he is liable to be punished 
as "a vagabond." The necessary eiFeet of this is, to render those 
who labor to a certain extent the slaves of those who do not, ae 
the employer can always so word the character he gives as to pfft 
his brother capitalists on their guard against those who appear to 
him to be too tenacions of .their rights ; and as, if thus deprived 
of employment at home, the workman finds himself deprived, by 
law, of the power to seek employment abroad.* 

These, however, constitute but a small portion of the restraints 
by which commerce is impeded — centralization being universal, 
and operating everywhere, to produce a waste of that physical and 
mental faculty which represents the food and clothing that are 
consumed. Nothing can be done without the intervention of the 
government, the consequences of which are seen in the fact, that 
far more power is daily wasted than is profitably applied, | 

* "Whoever, with the design of injuring the niannfaotures of France, ahnU 
haTe cuased tlie emigration of tiie eaperintendnnts, clerkR, or workmen of an 
estaWislinient, shall be punished by impriaonment for not 1ms than six 
months nor more than two years, and by a fine of not leas limn fifty, nor 
more than three hundreii, francs." — Code, art. 417, quoted in Journal du 
Eeonomiilei, June, 1856, p. S51. 

t The following eitracts will give the teadef soma idea of tbo charaoler 
of tieBO interferences: — 

"The whole frontier is included in the law which prohibits tlie erection 
of mMhinery: and thna the commercial exertions of the inbabitanta of a 
country some hundred leagnes in length and ten btoad, are paralysed." — 
Mumiay: Summer in (*a Pyrmeet, 

" By the FreQch law, all minerals of every kind belong to the crown, nod 
the only advantage the proprietor of the soil enjoys is, to have the refusal 
of the mine at the rent fixed upon it by the crown surveyors. There is great 
difficulty sometimes in even obtaining tbo leave of the erown tn sink a shaft 
upon the property of the individual who is anxious to undertake the specu- 
lation, and to pay the rent usually demanded, a certain portion of the gross 
product. The Comte Alexander de B baa been vainly seeking thia per- 
mission for a lead-mine on his estate in Brittany for upwards of ten years." 
—Qaarlerly Reviste, voL xi\i. p. 4fiS. 

"The old and the new plantations (of pine-trees) are under the superin- 
tendence of the two directions for water and forest?, and for bridges and 
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To this unceasing waste of labor it is due that agriculture has 
made, as yet, so little progress.* The real powers of the soil 
remain undeveloped, aud therefore it is, that the French people 
are so much distinguished by dread of over-population, and by 
anxiety for outlets for the products of their manufacturing esta- 
blishments. 

Centralization impedes commerce at home, and for want of 
that commerce the rich lands of France remain as yet undrained 
and uncultivated. "There is," says a recent traveller, "at this 
hour a pressing need of all the surplus labor of France, for the 
next forty years, to be absorbed in the proper drainage of her soil 
alone. For want of this, whole districts are submerged, or turned 
to marsh, for three or four months between November and April, 
obstructing labor, loading the air with unwholesome humidity, 
and subjecting the peasantry to fevers and other diseases. 
Thorough draining alone would immensely increase the annual 
product, the wealth, and ultimately, by promoting health and dif- 
fusing plenty, even the population of France. 
, " So, too, with regard to ploughing. It is not quite so bad here 

highva^rs ; and tbe; are so managed that neitlier one nor tlie other can sell, 
even to a readj-money purchaser. Those paits of some young foreata which 
require it are not even tiiinned. The impossibility of purchasing wood, from 
Sanlao to Verdon, (a country destitnte of it,) makes theft and depredation 
almost a lamentable necessity." — Bowsino : Second Report, p. 133. 

The oclToi payable on the introduction of wine into Paris is nearly eqaal 
to the cost of the wine itself 

• "With uB (in Franoa) the average production is thirteen and a half 
bushels of wTieat and eleven of rya per acre, deducting seed. Adding to 
thifl maiie and buckwheat, and dividing the whole by the number of hectares 
sown, the areraga result for each acre is rather more tian seyen bushels of 
wheat, about three bushels of rye, and a little more than one bushel of maize 
or hackwheat — making a total of about twelve bushels per acre. In Eng- 
land the production is twanty-eight buahels of wheat — ^say mora than double 
in quantity, and in money valae three times OS much. This supenority is 
certainly not to be attributed — as in the ease of the natural and arOBcial 
meadovra and roots, and, to a certain extent, also with oats and barley — to the 
soil and climate, but to superior cultivation, which shows itself chiefly in 
limiting the wheat^orop to the eitant of land rendered fit for its production. 

"Scotland and Ireland are included in the above estimate; but taking 
England by itself, the results are much more striking. That small country, 
which is no lai^ar than a fourth of France, alone prodnces thirteen million 
quarters of nheat, six of barley, and twelve of oats. If Franca produced in 
the same ratio, her yield, deducting seed, would be fifty million quarters of 
wheat, and seventy of barley, oats, and other grain — equal to at least donble 
her present production; and we ought to obtain more, considering the nature 
of our soil and climate, both much more favorable to cereals than the soil 
and climate of England." — LaveEOKE r Eronomie Siirali dt V AtigUitTre. 
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as in Spain, where a friend this season saw peasants ploughing 
with ail implement composed of two clumsy sticks of wood, one of 
which (the horizontal) worked its way through the earth after the 
manner of a hog's snout, while the other, inserted in the former 
at a convenient angle, served as a handle, being guided by the 
ploughman's left hand, while he managed the team with his right. 
With this relic of the good old days, the peasant may have an- 
noyed and irritated a rood of ground per day, to the depth of 
three inches ; and, as care is taken not to afflict in this fashion 
any field that cannot he irrigated, he may possibly, by the con- 
junction of good luck with laborious culture, obtain half a crop." 
" France," as he continues, "has naturally a magnificent soil. 
I prefer it, all things considered, to that of our own "Western 
States. We have much land that is richer at the outset, but very 
little that will hold its own, in defiance of maltreatment, so well 
as tliis. Lime abounds here in every form — the railroads are 
often cut through hills of loose chalk — and very much of the 
subsoil in this vicinity appears to be a rotten limestone or gyp- 
sum, but is said to he a marine deposit — proved such by the 
infinity of shells therein imbedded. There is not a particle of 
stone in the surface soil : the rotten gypsum is, for the most part, 
easily traversed by the plough, though at a depth of ten to twenty 
feet the same original formation may be found hard enough to 
quarry into building stone. To reinforce such a soil after the 
exhaustion produced by a hundred grain-crops in succession, it ia 
only requisite to run the plough two inches deeper than it has 
hitherto gone — a process urgently desirable on other grounds 
than this. I never before observed land so thoroughly fortified 
against the destructive tendencies of human ignorance, indolence, 
and folly. Then, the summer of France, as compared with ours, 
ia cool and humid, exposing grain-crops to fewer dangers of smut, 
rust, Ac, and breeding far fewer insects than does ours. I have 
seldom seen finer wheat than grows profusely around Paris ; and 
I think this region ought to average more bushels to the acre in 
the course of a century than any part of the TTnited States."* 

§ 12. Adam Smith teaches his readers that the value of inter- 
course between man and man, is dependent upon the frequency 
* Gbeblkv: Europe Revinlfd. 
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of the exchanges — aad that a capital of a thousand poundB, 
when "the returns are made twice or thrice in a year, can keep 
ia constant employment a quantity of productive labor" equal to 
what could be kept employed by two or three thousand pounds 
when the returns are made only once a year. Belieying in the 
advantages of commerce, he desired to teach his countrymen that 
"the inland or home trade" was "the most important of all," and 
the one "in which an equal capital afforded the greatest reTcnue, 
and created the greatest employment to the people of the country ;" 
and that such must necessarily be the case will be clear to those 
who reflect, that every exchange of service for service, or of pro- 
duct for product, creates a double demand for human effort — 
that the nearer the parties to the exchange, the smaller is the pro- 
portion absorbed by the parties engaged in the works of trade, 
transportation, or conversion* — that the smaller tbat proportion, 
the more rapid must be the accumulation of wealth, the greatOT 
must be the power to command the services of nature, and the 
more instantly mast the demand for human service follow the pro- 
duction of the ability to render it. — All power to furnish cither 
mental or bodily effort is as much the result of a consumption of 
capital by the engine composed of flesh and blood, as is the power 
of traction by the iron one a resnlt of the consumption of fiiel ; and 
the waste of capital by the engineer who allows his steam to escape 
without having first done its work, is precisely similar to that of 
the society which permits its people to remain unemployed. That 
such was the case, was obvious to both Colbert and Turgot, and 
therefore it was, that all their measures were directed towards the 
promotion of commerce, and the removal of the obstacles stand- 
ing in the way of direct interconrse between the producer and the 
consumer — chief among which were those resulting from the neces- 
sity for dependence on the trader, whether abroad or at home. 

To the system they established, in direct accordance with the 
ideas of Dr. Smith, it is due that France has prospered, and that 

* " Le Progria, journal of la Haute Marnf, inqaires whj it is, that brend 
and meat inorcitBe in. price, vliile mannfnctured goods are twice (H- thrice 
less tian they were n OBntury since."— Journal ilea Economiatea, May, 1851, 
p. 161. 

ApproKimation in tlie prioee of raw materials and mamifttctoreii goods ia 
■ neooBBftqr consequence of diminntion in the proportion of the trader, trans- 
porter, and coBTerter, and furnishes, as has before been said, the most con- 
clusive of all the evidenceB of adv»neing civilisation. 
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her people have been enabled steadily to enlarge their consunip- 
tion of foreign and domestic products, notwithstanding her almost 
unceasing waste of labor in war ; notwithstanding the unceasing 
drain upon the mental powers of ihc country, resulting from con- 
verting annually so large a portion of her yonth into mere ma- 
chines ; and notwithstanding a taxation »f the most oppressive 
character. Modem political economy wonld teach us, however, 
directly the reverse ffif this — adding to the waste of war the fur- 
ther waste that, as it assures us, is consequent upon protection ; 
and yet France prospers, notwithstanding her terrific centraliza- 
tion and almost unceasing wars, while Ireland perishes in a time 
of profound peace ; and Denmark prospers, while Portugal and 
India are passing out of life. Of facts like these, the modem 
system offers no explanation; and the reason why it does not, 
and cannot, do it, is, that it takes no aecount of man except as an 
animal that will procreate and mast he fed — as a being of neces- 
sity, and not of power. With it, commerce and trade are ex- 
changablc ideas ; and yet, as wc have seen, the latter is but the 
instrument used by the former, whose growth is in the direct ratio 
of the diminution of its dependence on the machinery it is, in the 
early ages of society, so much required to use. The power of 
man grows with the growth of commerce, and it declines with the 
necessity for trade. With every step in the former direction, he 
is enabled to cultivate richer soils, and more and more to develop 
the treasures of the earth; but.with every movement inthe oppo- 
Mte one, he finds himself more and more forced to abandon the 
rich soils heretofore cultivated, and betake himself to poorer ones 
—leaving for future generations tlie vast treasnr«a of coal and 
ore, marl or lime, that nature had placed beneati his feet. The 
policy of Colbert looked towards commerce, and therefore is it 
that it has stood unharmed amid the crash of revolutions. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 



3 SUBJECT CONTINtiED. 



I 1. Two systems are before the world — one, whose objects 
are to be promoted by increaaing the competition for the sale of 
all the raw materials of manufactnre, labor included ; and another, 
which looks to increasing the competition for their purchase. 

The first tends towards maintaining, and even augmenting, the 
necessity for machinery for transportation — and thus to increasing 
the influence of trade. The second would promote the growth of 
the associative power, and thus diminish the necessity for such 
machinery — while enlarging the field of commerce. 

The first looks to widening the space by which the prodneer 
and the consumer are separated ; while the second looks to its 
contraction. 

The one would increase the difference between the prices of raw 
materials and finished commodities ; while the other would secure 
their more close approximatiou. 

The one looks to adding to the value of commodities, and thus 
diminishing that of man ; the other, to diminishing the value of 
things, and increasing that of the men who need to use them. 

The one looks to increasing the proportion of mental and phy- 
sical power given to trade and transportation, and thus diminish- 
ing that which might be applied to production ; the other, to an 
increase in the proportion given to production, and a diminution 
in that applied to effecting changes in the places of the things 
produced. 

The one was reprobated by Adam Smith ; whereas the other is 
in full accordance with his doctrines, as well as with those of Col- 
bert, the most distinguished of all the sons of France. 

Leader in the advocacy of the first has been, and is, Great Bri- 
tain. Leader in the establishment of the second, and most con- 
Bistent in its maintenance, is France ; and thus after bo many 
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many ages of almost ceaseless effort to do each other injury by 
means of warlike operations, are these two nations now engaged 
in a peaceful contest for the leadership of the world ; hut, peace- 
ful as it is, it is destined to exercise an amount of influence com- 
pared with which that resulting from the movements of fleets aad 
armies in the past, will prove to have been entirely insignificant. 

For centuries, both have been almost unceasingly engaged in 
war, but widely difl'erent have been the objects desired to be ob- 
tained — France having sought for glory and dominion, while 
England has looked with a single eye to the establishment of the 
supremacy of trade. Equally different have been their respective 
policies — France having imitated Rome, who, universal plnn- 
derer as she was, left the local arrangements of her provinces 
untouched ; while Great Britain has imitated Holland, in seeking 
to monopolize the machinery of trade and transportation, and 
thereby compelling strangers to make their exchanges in her sin- 
gle market. The policy of the one has been that of the soldier ; 
that of the other has had for its foundation the single idea of 
" buying in the cheapest and selling in the dearest market. " 

France permitted her colonists to refine their own sugar and to 
make their own cloth. England, on the contrary — desiring that 
the "mischievous practice" might be prevented — inserted in her 
grants of land, clauses " declaring the same to be void," should 
the grantee " apply himself to the making of woollen, or such like, 
manufactures." * Looking towards the enlargement of commerce, 
France, under the lead of Turgot, abolished the monopolies of 
earlier times ; while, at the same moment, the Parliament of Eng- 
land — looking always towards trade — was adding, year after 
year, to the restrictions upon the movements of her artisans, and 
seeking thus to create a monopoly to be held against the world. 
Such having been, and such being still, the tendencies of their 
respective policies, an examination of the results that thus far 
have been obtained, may perhaps enable the reader to determine 
which will ultimately be conqueror in the strife. Before entering 
upon it, however, it is proper to call the reader's attention to the 
fact that the question is one of progress, and not of actual condi- 
tion. In both, there is a large amount of poverty and wretched- 

oting the PlaMatiom.—Ncw York Colo- 
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ness. In both, centralization is great. What, however, we now 
need to know ia, whether tbey are advancing or declining, and 
»t what rate. If either one is shown to be steadily gaining npon 
tto other, then may we feel assured that — however bacliward it 
may in any respect appear — to it must ultimately be aiJjudged 
the crown of victory 

§ 2. The essential characteristic of civilization is, as the reader 
has ali«ady seen, to be found in the appro simation of the jirices 
of raw materials and the finished commodities into which ihey are 
converted — the former rising in -price, and the latter as regularly 
declining; with correspondent diminution in the proportion of 
the products of labor assigned to those who live by standing 
between the producers on one hand, and the consumers on the 
Other. 

With every stage of progress in this direction, the land — the 
Bource from which we derive the corn, the cotton, and the sugar 
, — becomes more and more freed irom the tax of transportation, 
and tends to acquire a higher money valye ; and the greater that 
tendency, the more rapid is human progress. 

In the days of Solon, the land of Attica was highly valued, as 
was that of thn Campagna in those of early Rome ; but with the 
growth of centralization the land lost its value, and its cultivators 
became enslaved In the days of Yarranton, as has been seen, 
tt*e raa matenals of England were cheap, and finished commodi- 
tieh were dear , and land was low in pnce In time — the market 
for its products being made at home — it was relieved from the 
tax of transportation, and then it rapidly rose m pnce Pre- 
cisely, too, a'i that tax diminished the different utihties of the 
various soils became developed, with (,onstant tendency towards 
equality of value — the least esteemed in early times being those 
which have moat advanced, and those, too, which now main- 
tain the first position. So has it everywhere been — the more 
rapid the advance in the price of land, the greater having been 
the tendency towards equality in its value — towards increase in 
the productiveness of labor — and towards the establishment of 
fireedom and equality among men. 

Looking now to France, we see, in the great increase in the 
money value of land, and in the tendency towards equality, the 
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most coaclusive proof that eouid be offered of advancing civiliza- 
tion. Forty years since, the total product of agricultural labor 
was but 3,333,000 of francs, of which, according to M. do Jonnns, 
the portion to be set apart, as representing the value of the land, 
was 45 per cent. — the amount being 1,500,000,000. la the 
period ending in 1840, the average product was 5,035,000,000, 
of which the land was entitled to claim about 2,000,000,000, or 
40 per cent. In 1840, itself, the product appears to have been 
little short of 6,000,000,000; and it ia bow, as we have seen, 
stated at 8,000,000,t)00, of which the land may claim a third, or 
3,66T,000,000. Estimating these various quantities at twenty- 
five years' purchase, we obtain the following as the money valoe 
of the soil of France : — 

1818 37,500,000.000 frjinos. 

1840 50,000,000,000 " 

1856 66,667,000,000 " 

In less than half a century, the price, as we see, has almost 
doubled. 

The tendency to equality is shown in the facts already given, 
of the advance of rents of inferior lands from 8 to 40 francs per 
hectare, while the superior ones had only risen from 58 to 80 — 
the lower qualities having qnintupled, while the average of all had 
scarcely doubled. 

Crossing the Channel, we meet a picture greatly different. 
Forty years since, the annual ralue of the land of the tTnited 
Kingdom, exclusive of metals, miies, ffgheries, &c., was tu 
follows : — 

England and Wales ^ £84,880,462 

Scotland 8,804,221 

IrelaJid „ 12,715,478 

£49,850,161 

Thirty years later, that of England had slightly increased, the 
assessment of 1843 having been £3T,413,<I00 ; and at the swne 
amount it was estimated by Mr. Caird in 1851.* That of Ire- 
land, how over, has so greatly fallen, that tie total annnal vake 
of land but very little, if at all, exceeds that of 1815 ; whereaB, 

* English AgrkuUure in 1850-61, p, 521. 
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that of France, as we see, has, in the same time, so much increased 
as to lie now nearly twice as great as it was then, 

§ 3. The difference above described being a verj remarkable 
one, we may with advantage inquire into the causes to which it 
has been due. In France, as has been seen, the average yield of 
wheat had increased, from 1813 to 18i0, no less than 25 per 
cent.; and the total quantity of food obtained at the present mo- 
ment is nearly double what it was only forty years since. Turn- 
ing now to Mr. Caird, the highest authority in England, we find 
that the increase in the average product of wheat, in the long 
period of eighty years, has been only 15 per cent. — the amount 
being now twenty-six and a half bushels to the acre, against 
twenty-three ia 1110.* As regards the total prodace, wc learn 
from the same authority, that, "notwithstanding all our progress 
in agriculture, our command of manures, and our improved pro- 
cesses, the total produce of com of all kinds" — wheat, barley, 
rye, oats, beans, and pease — "m England is, according to the 
estimates of the most emment writers, less now by two millions of 
quarters than it was staled to be, m ITIO, by Aithur Young." 
Mr. Caird is of opinion that the latter "greatly overrated the 
produce of hie time , but, on the other hand," as he says, " there 
is no certainty that we are right oursehes " f It is sufBcient, 
however, that there evists a doubt in reference to the superiority 
of the one or the other penod 

In Scotland, in the days of Adam Smith, about one-fifth of the 
land had been entailed Ten years since, the proportion had 
risen to one-half, and the process was being carried out with great 
activity; while everywhere its effects were becoming visible in 
neglected properties and inferior cultivation. 

Looking next to Ireland, we find the diminution in the produc- 
tion of 1849, as compared with what it had been only five years 
previously, to have been no less than 9,304,601 quarters, or more 
than 80,000,000 of bushels — producing a necessity for an import, 
in that and the following year, of more than a million of qnarters, 
or nearly ten millions of bushels ; wliereas, but a few years ear- 
lier, the annnal export had reached two and a half millions of 
qnarters. Under such circumstances as these, the failure to ad- 

♦ Engliik Agricul/ure in 1830-51, p. 476. -j- Ibid. p. 523. 
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vauce that is so conspicuous in reference to tlie value of the land 
of the United Kingdom, hecomes somewhat comprehensible. 

§ 4. The total quantity of food of various kinds has certainly, 
and largely, increased in the period referred to hy Mr. Caird ; 
bnt^ on the other hand, prices have greatly fallen ; as will be seen 
by the following tahle of the averages of wheat, per quarter, in 
the first half of the present century : — 

1800 to 1809 £i 2i. 2d. ] 1830 to 1839, £2 163. 5rf. 

1810tol819 4 8 8 1840tol849 2 15 11* 

1820toI829 2 18 5 ! 

How widely different from this has been the coarse of things in 
France, will be seen by the following table of the average prices, 
per hectolitre, for nearly the same period : — 

1805(01814 21.09franes. I 1831 lo 1840 19,03fmnos. 

1815tol8S0 20.02 " I 1841 to 1849 21-60 " 

In the one, we have a production that does not keep pace with 
the growth of population, and yet the prices have greatly fallen ; 
whereas, in the other, we have a production that not only does 
keep pace with the growth of numbers, but goes greatly in advance 
of it ; and yet, there, the price in the closing period is consider- 
ably higher than in those which had preceded it. To understand 
the cause of the fall of English prices, it is required that we turn 
again to some of the facts before referred to. 

With the decline of Irish manufactures, the home demand for 
food and labor diminished with great rapidity — prodncing a 
necessity for exporting them to the English market, with great 
deterioration in the price of both. The more Irish food received 
in England, the less was the demand for English labor ; and the 
more the Irish labor that came, the less were the wages of the 
English laborer — the leas was the demand for the products of the 
farm— and the less the ability of the farmer to make improvements 
requiring the services of the laborer. The prices of raw materials 
and of finished products were receding from each other, with con- 
stant increase in the difficulty of obtaining food and clothing, and 
as constant increase in the demands for contributions to the sup- 
port, as paupers, of those who conld no longer sell their labor. 
* ToRTEE r Process of the Naliim, p. 148. 
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The cause of tbis state of things was to be found in the steppage 
of circulatix>Q throughout Ireland — itself a necessary consequence 
of the system that looks to cheapening the raw materials repaired 
by mftnufactnrers, and thas promoting trade at the expense of 
ci^iiiieTce. 

§ 5. In France, as we see, the power of corn to purthiie the 
preeioua metals has been maintained, while the quantity produced 
has largely increased — enabling the land-owner to profit by all 
the- improvements he has made. There, too — the land being 
much divided — the owner and the occupant were gcnenlly one 
and the same person ; and thus the increase in the pnce of land, 
and of its produce, enured to the advantage of its cultivator, who 
was thus enabled at once to improve his methods and to augment 
his demands upon his neighbors, for the products of their exer 
tions.* 

In England, all has been different. Lands were almost nnivei 
sally held under leases requiring large money payments — failing 
to make which, the tenant was liable to be expelled, leaving to the 
proprietor all the advantage of the expenditure he might have 
made. The heavy fall of prices rendered it impossible that he 
should pay such rents, and the coDsequenees are seen in the fol- 
lowing facts furnished by Mc, Caird, which are but an index to 
the agricultural history of the whole kingdom ; — 

"Seven of these first-dasa farms, all contiguous, and the very 
pick of the county, tell the following tale : The first, after having 

■* "A recent but anonym oae writer, whoso preposaeesi one were in fayor 
of the large-farm systsm, thus hoars teatimony to the effect of the cottar 
system in France : — 

" ' As the vallej of the Seine ia reached before the town of Rouen is e«en, 
and as Oie high lands on both aides of this yalloy are cultivated np to near 
the summits, ihe small patches occupied by the respective crops give a very 
onriooe appearance to Oie country. The diviMon of land is eartied to nearly 
its utmost limit, especially near to towns and villages, and exhibits a desire 
to cultivat* the Boil which can scarcely be understood in England, where 
oaer objects of pursuit for the enterprising are more open than in Franco. 
Still, it is due to state that, where the peasanlTj are to be seen in the fields, 
whether tending their single cow or laboring tlie soil, they wear an air of 
oontentment and unweariea industry argning well for the individual happi- 
ness of the population. Fences in suoh districts are all but unknown. The 
divisions are marked by stones partly visible. These are inserUd by the 
irathoritiea, and while pains and peimlitieB await the disturber of such land- 
marks, public opinion— a still stronger chock— brands the man who dares to 
violate these outlines of property."— ^HoWrf in Blackwood's Mag<izine,T>^cim- 
ber, 1855. 
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been heM seven years, was given up, offered to the public by ad- 
yertiaement, and then relet at a reduction of abont 20 per cent. 
The second, the tenant haying become bankrupt, has been let to 
a. new tenant at a reduction of rent. The third was given up by 
the tenant, and has been relet to another at a reduction of abont 
22 per cent. The fourth, the tenant having failed, was let to a 
new tenant at a reduction of 13 per cent. The fifth, the tenant 
having also failed, has been relet to a new man. The sisth has 
been relet at a reduction of 30 per cent. Tlie seventh has been 
given np, and is now offered at a reduction of 20 per cent. 
These are melancholy facts, and show beyond all question the 
disastrous results to which competition, midnly encouraged by 
the landlord, must inevitably lead. Tenants were invited to add 
farm to farm, with the idea that a man holding one farm, on which 
he lived, conid afford a higher rent for another on which the ex- 
pense of honsekeeping was saved. Men were thus induced to 
extend their holdings far beyond their capital ; but so long as the 
landlord saw his rents increasing, he found no fault with the sys- 
tem, and perhaps gave himself no trouble to inquire into its pro- • 
bable results. The bubble has hurst at last, and he pays dearly 
for his neglect, in having his ferms thrown npon his hands during 
a period of unprecedented depreciation. But the )oss falls still 
more irretrievably on the unfortunate tenant, who, being compelled 
to vacate during a period of transition, sacrifices from 30 to 40 
per cent, of his capita,l, by being forced to realize at any price. 
The rents of several of the farms now referred to vary between 
£1400 and £2300 a year. Oue farmer paid for his various farms 
£1100 a year, £6000 of which was to one proprietor."* 

The small proprietors had disappeared, and their places had. 
been taken by the tenant on one hand, and the hired laborer on 
the other. The tenants, in their turn, were being ruined ; and 
thus did the system tend to the annihilation of all those classes of 
society which used to stand between the great land-owner and the 
mere farm-laborer, j- The more this state of things was produced, 

* Ensliih Agriadttire in 1850-61, p. 887. 

■\ "Inatead of aevaral millions of our people having a, eliare or direct inte- 
rest in tlie soil of their coimtiy — as would have been the case had snia]] 
properties and the oottj^e system continued until now — the number of pro- 
prietors ia dwindling down to fi handful, and the tenants, owing to the 
enlaT^ement of farms, are undergoing a oorreaponding diminution." — Black- 
loood'a Magasine, December, 1855. 
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the greater became the power of the already rich to "go on, add- 
ing field to field, and estate to estate — leaving the fertility of 
thousands of acres only half developed, for the sake of adding 
neglected acres to those already neglected."* 

The whole system rests npon the idea, that the prosperity of 
man is to be promoted by the cheapening of the raw products 
of the earth ; and yet the experience of the world, past and pre- 
sent, teaches, that wherever they are cheapest the cultivator is 
most a slave ; while land has little value, and its owners go on 
"adding ield to field," with constant diminution in the quantity 
of food produced. f 

§ 6. As a general rale, France feeds herself. In thirty-three 
years it occurred once — in 1841 — that her imports of food were 
adequate to the supply of 2,700,000 persons. Twice — in 1832 
and 1846 — she imported half that quantity. Six times, her im- 
ports have sufficed for the feeding of from three to four hundred 
thonsand persons ; bat in nineteen of the thirty-three years her 
imports have been insignificant. J 

The annual average of her exports, in the ten years ending 
1836, but little exceeded 500,000,000 of francs.| In 1852, the 
amount was 1,250,000,000 — being an augmentation of 150 per 
cent.; while the average of the previous five years, including 
those disastrous ones of 18i8 and '49, exceeded 1,000,000,000 ;][ 
and yet, large as was the increase, nearly the whole amount of 
labor thus exported directly represented food produced on the 
soil of France. How small is the quantity of foreign raw mate- 
rial that goes to the production of the goods exported, is shown 
by the fact that while the value of cotton fabrics expoi-ted in 1854 

* Blackaood'i Xagiaine, December, 1855. 

■j- " K the abolition of the old ByBtem of oastomarj occupation paved the 
way for the Highland 'cleBTances,' the enoloBure of the commons has not 
been without a similar, though lesser, effect npon the rural populatjon of 
England. 'Both meaeurea,' says Hugh Miller, 'had esBeodally the sfime 
result in one respect — essentially a different result in another. Thej both 
left a country population compoaeil of a very small QDmber of great landed 
proprietors, surrounded by a dependent and almost subject tonantrj, outside 
of which remained the mass of those who live hy labor alone — who have 
been cast loose from all interest in the soil — and who are regarded as ma- 
chioea for the eiiecution of worlt.' " — Ibid. 

J JonnIs : Staliitiqus dt la France, p. 126 

\ McOreoob: Commercial SlaUstiei. vol.i. p. 469, 

II Amiuairt dc I' Economic Folittqve, for 1864, p. 57. 
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was 60,000,000 of francs, the weight was only t, 300,000 kilo- 
grammes, or 16,000,000 of pounds — giving an average of seventy- 
five cents, for the raw cotton that had passed into the hands of 
the manufacturer at aa average price of probably ten cents. The 
total weight of textile manufactures exported in that year, was 
under 16,000,000 of kilogrammes, or 16,000 tons — a quantity 
that could be carried in thirty or forty ships of very moderate 
size ; and yet, in that small bulk was contained probably not less 
than sixty millions of dollars' worth of French food, so condensed, 
in accordance with the ideas of Adam Smith, as to enable itfreely 
to travel to the remotest comers of the world. 

The tendency of the policy of Prance is that of making laanu- 
factures subsidiary to agriculture — combining a small amount of 
foreign raw materials with a large quantity of domestic ones, and 
thus enabling her farmers readily to maintain commerce with dis- 
tant countries. Scarcely anything passes out until it has attained 
a form so high as to cause the skill and taste, which represent her 
own food, to bear a very large proportion to the value of the raw 
material that is used. Her exports of raw produce are iusignfi- 
eant in amount ; and even of wino, the amount exported but little 
exceeds that of the years immediately preceding the Kevolntion — 
the average from 1844 to 1846 having been only 1,401,800 hecto- 
litres, agamst 1,247,100 from 1T8T to 1T89.* 

The total value of French produce and manufactures exported 
in 1854 was 1,400,000,000 francs, or $280,000,000 ; and of this 
large sum the foreign raw materials could scarcely much have ex- 
ceeded, even if they equalled, a fifth— leaving above 1,100,000,000 
of francs as the actual value of food and other domestic products 
furnished to the world, after having been reduced in bulk so as to 
economize to the utmost extent the cost of transportation. Land 
and labor rise in value, precisely as they are emancipated from 
that first and most oppressive of taxes ; and therefore it is that 
we witness so large an increase in the price of those of France. 

g T. Turning now to England, in 1815, we find a state of 
affairs not very widely different ; as here is shown ; — 

The declared value of the exports, in that year, of British pro- 
duce and mannfactures, was as follows : 

* JOKsfea: Statittique, p, 199. 

Vol. II. — 6 
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Of Ttoolleni lufactn 


iP 381,426 


" cotton 


20 620,000 


" silk 


622,118 


" EQen 


1 -77,563 


And of other c mmod tits 


10251,684 


T (nl 


f 61 682,791 



In the same year there were imported of — 



Wool 13,634,000 lbs. 

Cotton 99,300,000 " 

Silk 1,807,000 " 

Fill 41.000,000 " 



Grain 267,000 qnartars. 

Floor 202,000 ewts. 

Batt«r 125,000 " 

Cheese 106,000 " 



If to the raw cotton, wool, silk, aod flax that were re-exported 
in a manafactured state, and to the dyeing materials and other 
articles required for their maimfa«tore, we now add tie foreign 
food, we obtain, of foreign commodities re-exported, twelve, or 
perhaps thirteen, millions — leaviog little less than fortj millions 
as the actual vaivie of British produce exported in that year ; and 
this divided among the people of the TJnit«d Kingdom Vi ouid give 
nearly £2 per head. 

The producer of food was here profiting by the export trade. 
If the cotton and the silk that went abroad were foreign, the corn 
embodied in the cloth was of domestic origin, and travelled 
cheaply to foreign countries because of the condensation that had 
been performed in the mill, or factory. So, too, with the sheep- 
farmer, who saw his wool combined with com — both being thus 
enabled readily to go abroad. 

■ Coming now to a more recent period, we find the exports of 
1851 to have been as follows : — 

Mannfactures of wool £10 314 000 

ootton 30 078 000 

silk 1 829 000 

flai 6 048 000 

AU other oommod tie" 21 723 661 



Totil i£68 492rfi9 

Nearly the whole increase that had taken place m the long 
period of thntj fix years was thus to be found m four branches 
of mannfacture the materials of which were wholly drawn from 
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abroad, as is shown in the following statement of imports for that 

year; — 

Wool 83,000,000 Iba I Flonr 5 "84,552 cwts. 

Cotton. 700,000,000 Politoei 6^5,900 " 

Silk 5,020,000 Provisons 450,000 " 

Flai 185,000,000 Butter 854,000 " 

Eggs 115,000,000 No Cheese 838,000 " 

Oien, oowa, cahes, Hami and lard 130,000 " 

sheep, hogs, &c. 300,000 Rice 450,000 " 

Corn 8,147,675 qrs | Spi ta 000,000 galls 

Before proceeding to examine the figures above presented, it 
may be neceasary to call the reader's attention to the idea that 
those who furnish the food clothing and lodging do, tnfact, 
furnish the labor. A locomotive engine is merely the instrnment 
by means of which the force yielded by the consumption of fuel is 
made to serve the purposes of man. So is it with men. Their 
daily power to labor results from their daily consumption of food; 
and therefore is it, that those who supply the food and clothing 
are really the parties who supply the power that is used. That 
understood, we may now inquire how many of the people of Eng- 
land are fed by the agricultural nations of the world, preparatory 
to an inquiry into the nnmber there employed in doing their work. 

Divided among four millions of persons, the articles of food 
included iu the above wonld give to each about 
1100 pounds of com, I 18 pounds of potatoes, 

150 " flonr, 20 " butter and cheese, 

12 " fresh meat, 12 •' iloe, 

IB " Baited " I 28 eggs, and half a galloii of spirits. 

This being mach more than the average consumption of the 
men, women, and children employed in the workshops of Great 
Britain, it may fairly be assumed that the world furnishes four 
millions of laborers with food and clothing ; and with shelter, too, 
as the chief part of the timber there consumed is drawn from 
abroad. * 

* " The population employed in the cotion factories rises at five o'clookin 
the inorainE, works in the mills from sis till eight o'clock, and returns home 
for half an hour or forty minutes to breakfast. This meal generally consists 
of tea or coffee, with a little bread. Oatmenl porridge is sometimes, but of 
lalfl rarely, oaed, and chiefly by the men ; but the stimulus of tea is pre- 
ferred, and especially by the women. The tea ia almost always of a bad, 
and 3ometimes of a deleterious, quality : the infusion ia weak, and little or 
no milk is added. The operatiTes return to the mills and workshops until 
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To the stock of food above given, we have now to add the 
total quantity of coffee and tea, of cocoa and sugar, of lemons 
aod oranges, of figs and raisins, of spieea and tobacco, consumed 
by the whole eight-and-twenty-millions of the population of the 
United Kingdom. 

Of raw materials, foreign nations supply all the cotton and silk, 
all the oil, all the saltpetre, and all the dyestnffs ; of hides, wool, 
flax, liemp, and various other articles, they not only furnish all 
that is re-exported in the shape of manufaotures, hut as much 
more as is adequate to meet the demands of a large portion, if 
not even of the whole, of the four millions above referred to — 
who may, therefore, be considered as being fed, clothed, lodged, 
and supplied to the English people by the other communities of 
the world. 

§ 8. The whole number of persons, old and young, male and 

female, employed, in 1841, in the — 

Cotton, hose, lace, wool, worEted, silk, flax, and linen manufuc- 

tares of Great Britain, was 800,246 

In Ite mines 193,825 

In the working of metalB, as sroelters, fonnders, blaoksmitlis, 
nail-maiers, braaa-foandors, cutlers, pin and needle makers, 
file and lock makora — thus embTa^ing all tho persons con- 
nected with the conversion of ores Eto metak and metals 
into inatrumenta, wheUier for the nao of tht farmer or the 
manufacturer, the builder of houses or the maker of cloti 



Making a grand total of 1,297,489* 

twelve o'clock, when an hour is allowed for dinner Among those who ob- 
tain the lower rat« of wages this meal generallj oon=i'<ts of boiled potatoes. 
The mess of potatoes is put into one large diah melted lard and bntter are 
poured upon them, and a few jiieoes of fned baeon are aometJmea mingled 
with them, and but seldom a Kttlo meat Tho e who obtain better wages, 
or families whoea aggregate income is larger, add a greater proportion of 
animal food ta this meaJ, at least three timea in the week, but the quantity 
consumed by the laboring population is not great. The family sits round 
the table, and each rapidly appropriates hia portion on a plate, or they all 
plunge their spoons into (he dish, and with an animal eageraesa satisfy the 
cravings of their appetite. At the expiration of the hour, they are all again 
employed in the vorkshops or miUa, where they continue until seven o'clock, 
or a later hour, when they generally again indulge in the use of tea, often 
mingled with spirits, accompanied by a little bread. Oatmeal or potatoes 
are, however, taken by some a second lime, in the evening." — Br. Jama 
Philipi Kay. 

*PoEnar Progrett of the Nation, pp. 75-81 
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The number so employed in 1851 mnst have been greater, and 
may perhaps be properly estimated at 1,500,000. If so, it fol- 
lows, that the people of the world feed, clothe, and shelter, and 
thus furnish the labor of, nearly three times as many persons as 
are, in England, employed in mining her eoal and lier iron ; in 
smelting her ores, and making her pig, bar, and railroad iron ; in 
constructing her machinery of every description ; and in convert- 
ing iron, copper, brass, cotton, wool, silk, hemp, and flax into the 
commodities required for consumption ; that thus, in addition to 
furnishing nearly all the raw materials, they supply all the labor; 
and, that further, they supply food, cloth, and lodging, for two 
and a half millions of persons who may be otherwise employed. 

Of the million and a half, there is, however, bnt a small pro- 
portion that is employed in working for the foreigners who sup- 
ply this food and these raw materials. Of the commodities 
exported, nearly all are of the coarser kinds, requiring very little 
of cither skill or taste for their preparation. Thus, for instance, 
out of an export of i81,000,000 sterling in 1854, nearly 
£15,000,000 consisted of- metals in almost their rudest state — 
having given occasion to the exertion of little more than mere brute 
force. Coals constitute £1,500,000 ; while mere yarns amount 
to £10,000,000. Cotton cloths, averaging only 3Jd., or T cents, 
per yard, amount to nearly £24,000,000. Linens, averaging 8d. 
a yard, make more than £4,000,000 ; while earthenware, alkali, 
beer and ale, butter, candles, cordage, fish, salt, and wool, eon- 
tribute £5,000,000 towards the mass. The difference between 
the pictures presented by the French and English exports is most 
remarkable — ^the former exhibiting scarcely any thing that has not 
been elaborated to almost its highest extent ; the other proving 
that of all the vast quantity of commodities received from the 
world, those that are returned have undergone that lowest amount 
of preparation required for their reception among an inferior po- 
pulation. With the exception of machinery and millwork to an 
amount less than £2,000,000, and hardware and cutlery to about 
double that sum, there is scarcely any thing in the list of English 
exports requiring either taste or skill. Seeing that such is the 
feet, it may well be doubted if more than one-fifth of the labor 
given to manufactures — or thatof three hundred thousand hands 
— is applied to the production of the things exported; but, to 
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avoid tSie possibility of error, we may asanme it to be eyen as 
high as one-third = five hundred thouaafld persons — being one 
for every eight whose labor is, as has above been shown, furnished 
by the agricultural nations which find themselves compelled to 
look to Britain for a marltet. 

The account between that country and the world at large 
wonld now appear to stand as follows : — 



Cr. 
By tho labor of lialf a million of per- 
sona — men, women, and children — 
emplojed in the lowest order of the 
labors of o< 



To h 1 b f m II f p 

son mjl 7 d n G at Bnt. 
BJid Id ! th d a d 1 dged by 



To 



t b 






th 



iLnmpt n f 
twyghmlhnfp n 
T th It u. Sax, Ik, h mp, lum 
ber, and other raw matflriala, re- 
quired for domestic consiUQption, 
and fur exportaljan. 



ij a small portion of the tt 
rials snpphed. 



I 9. The change above exhibited in the movement of these two 
great communities, is the most remarkable that is on record, to 
have been accomplished in so brief a period of time. Bat forty 
years since, Great Britain maintained a great commerce xoiih the 
world — giving com, wool, and other of her productions, in the 
form of cloth and iron, in exchange for cotton, tea, coffee, sugar, 
rice, and fruit. Now, that commerce has wholly disappeared — 
having given place to a trade carried on for the world, in which 
she takes in com, wool, sugar, coffee, and cotton, and tnras them 
ont again in the forms of yam, cloth, and iron. Directly the 
reverse of all this, is what we find in the movement of Prance. 
Bnt forty years since, the whole commerce of that country with 
foreign nations amounted to only 500,000,000 of francs = 
$100,000,000. Now, it amounts, as we see, to 1,400,000,000 
= $280,000,000; and it still maintains its original character — 
France being dependent npon foreign raw materials to little more 
extent than is required for enabling her farmers so to compress 
their bulky food as to enable it cheaply to go abroad. 

Forty years since, Great Britain fed herself, and had nearly 
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two hundred millionB of dollars' wortli of things, produced from 
her own soil, to give to the world in exchange for the commodities 
required for the consumption of her population. Now, she has 
four millions of people whom she cannot feed; and she has, 
in point of fact, nothing of her own to give to other nations in 
exchange for the enormous quantity of foreign products con- 
sumed at home. She has become a mere trader in the produc- 
tions of other lands — changing their form by aid of the labor 
furnished the people of those lands, and living entirely on the 
taxation thus impoijcd upon the world. How this is accom- 
plished, will be shown on an examination of the movement in 
relation to cotton ; — 

For 80.i'00,0(XI of pounds eiported from India to Great Bri- 
tain, its cultivators receive, at the most, IJ- cents per 
pound, or, in the whole $1,200,000 

Admitting that oat of thia there were made only 360,000,000 
yards of cloth, the cost of the sarae qutintity of cotton 
retumed to India, at the average price of the cotton 
goods exported from England— 7 cents per yard — would 
be 25,200,000* 

To which snm must be added, for the nameraus charges at- 
tendant upon transportation to, and in, India, and npon 
the distribution to consumers, aaj 10,000,000 



Making a total of.... f 85,200,000 

and leaving to be provided by India the sum of $34,000,000 — 
being the difference between the raw material and the commodity 
made from it ; a sum sufHcientJy large to absorb the larger por- 
tion, if not the whole, of the sugar, opium, and indigo that she 
yet exports, for which, in point of fact, she receives nothing— and 
by the cultivation of which her soil is being rapidly exhausted. 
These |34,000,000 arc required for the payment of large salaries 
to British officials — dividends on India stock — freights, profits, 
and the thousand charges of the numerous people who stand be^ 
tween the poor Hindoo who cultivates the cotton-plant, and his 
neighbors who raise sugar or rice, and need to consume cloth. 

* The actual consumption of British cottons in India was stated, some 
years since, at ninepence sterling per head, which would give $18,000,000. 
A considerable portion of this was sent in the form of yam, whereas, tha 
above estimate is based upon the supposition that the whole (res converted 
into cloth. 
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The results presented by an examination of the whole cotton 
trade, as the reader will now see, are precisely similar. Forty 
years since, the cotton imported into England amounted to 
96,000,000 of pounds ; and it commanded then 20i(Z. per pound 
— eqnalto £8,200,000.* 

About thirty years later, the movement of the trade, according 
to the same authority, was as follows : — 

Baw mnterial, 500,000,000 pounds, at 5rf. per pound £10,000,000 

Wages of 642,000 spinnera, weiTera, bleachers, &c., at i24 & 

year each 13,000,000 

Wages of 80,000 engineera, Diachine-makeriB, smiths, masons, 

joiners, &o., at £50 a year each 4,000,000 

Profits of the nianufaotnrers, wages of supBrintendence, sums 

to parchase the materials of machinery, coals, &c 0,000,000 

£86,000,000 

We see, here, that while the raw material conenmed was more 
than five timea as great, the selling price in England was greater 
by little more than 20 per cent. "When, however, we reflect that 
with every stage of this increase it had been necessary, beeanse of 
the unceasing exhanstion of the land in eultivation to resort to 
new and m re d sta t la ds tl constant increase a the co t of 
tran portat on and ilen we d duct the do nest charge thus, 
created together th the fre ght toraijes broL rage lud 
other clams 370 ths nne b quant ty we find that these 
500 000 000 ponnds co il 1 have yielded the r producers t more 
than £5,000,000 — being less than had, thirty years before, been 
received by the producers of 96,000,000 ; and less, too, than was 
required to pay for the damage done to the land — leaving alto- 
gether out of view the cost of cultivation, f 

* McCuii-ocH; Commereiat Diclionory ; artiele. Cotton. 

f " Few cropa," says a Southern journal, " are more eihansting to the 
soil than is the cotton crop. An immense amount of manure, usually con- 
sisting, for the most pari, of decayed leaves, limbs, and forest mould, is 
required to keep the land of a cotton plantation in good condition. Another 
^ffioulty is, that cotton requires later cultivation than any other crop, leav- 
ing the planter but little time to enrich or improve hia farm aa he may 
desire. An Alabama planter says that cotton has destroyed more than 
earthquakes or volonnic eruptions. Witness the red hills of Georpa and 
South Carolina, which have produced cotton till the last dying gasp of the 
soil forbade any further attempt at cultivation ; and the land, turned out to 
nature, reminds the traveller, as he riews the dilapidated condition of Uie 
country, of the ruins of ancient Greece." 

The effects of this, as eihibited in South Carolina, are thus stated in a 
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The £5,000,000 thus paid for the use of bo many millions of 
acres, became £36,000,000 before they left the factory ; and yet, 
aa we have Been, the changes effected in them were such aa re- 
quired only the lowest species of skill. Thence, they passed oat 
to Turkey and India, Ireland and Portugal, Jamaica and Spain, 
the Unif^d States and Canada ; and before they reached the con- 
sumers they had become not less than £60,000,000 ; about one- 
twelfth of which went to the cotton- grower, while the other 
eleven-tn-elftha were absorbed on the road between those who 
raised the wool and those who wore the cloth — giving support 
to thousands and tens of thousands of men employed in hlockiug 
the wheels of commerce. The conseciuences of this are seen in the 
fact that the planter — important as is his commodity . — can no- 
where obtain proper machinery of cultivation ; that his lands are 
ereiywhere being exhausted ; and that slavery becomes from year 
to year more and more the lot of the laborers of all cotton-pro- 
ducing countries. Such are the necessary results of the system 
that looks to cheapening the raw materials of manufacture, and to 
increasing the difference between their price and that of the fin- 
ished commodities made from them. 

Eleven-twelfths, or fifty-five millions of pounds, are divided 
among middlemen — and of this enormous sum three-fourths, pro- 
bably centre in the owners of English ships mills and other 
ma h a y f ban and ( an i tat n T pay th t is 
requ d that the og altu al n t n d to England no m us 
[u nt t of t a ff a a d ^ and th mm d t — 

wh I th m 1 s wa t ng (7a ?(/ m 11 than mpl d, 

recent adJresa lasued by fhe Agricultaral Conyantion reoenlly telcl in iliat 
Stfit* :— 

" Your committee vonM earnestly bring to the attention of Iht9 conTention 
tilt monmful fact, tliat the interest heretofore taliBti by our citizens in agri- 
cnituml improietnent has become Gtationary ; that our oid fields are enlu^ 
ing: our homesteads have been decreasing fearfully in numbers; and our 
energetic .^one nre annnaiiy seelcing the rich and ferdle lands of the South- 
weet, upon which they imagine that treble the amount of prolila can bo 
made upon capital than upon our own soils. Nor \a this all. We are not 
only losing some of our most energetic and useful cltizeuB, to supply the 
bone and ainew of other States, but we are losing our siai«piJp«iafion, which 
is the true wealth of the State. Our stocks of hogs, horses, mules, and 
cattle are diminishing in siie and decreasing in number, and our purees are 
being strained for their last cant to supply their places from the Northwest- 
ern States." 
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monthly, in all tlie mines and manufactories of the TTnited King- 
dom. Hence their inahililj to obtain improved machinery ; and 
hence the necessity they are everywhere under, of confining their 
cnltivation to the poorer soils. 

§ 10. The direct effect of the reduction in the price of cotton 
has been, and is, that of forcing labor into the prodnetion of 
sugar, with similar effect — enabling the people of England to 
obt-ain three ponnds for the price they before had paid for one, 
but ruining the people of Jamaica. The decline in the price of 
sugar forced labor into the production of coffee, and that, in its 
turn, fell in price — there being a sohdanty of interest — of pros- 
perity, or of adversity — among all the agncuUurists of t/ie 
world. The farmers of the United States and Germany were 
injured by the stoppage of manufactnres in Ireland, becansc it 
had the effect of diminishing the Irish consumption of food, and 
forcing large quantities on the English market. The planters 
were injured by it, because it not only stopped the consumption 
of cotton among the Irish people themselves, but— by forcing 
large quantities of labor upon England — it lessened the power of 
the English laborer to consume either food or cotton. That all 
communities prosper by the prosperity of all others, and that all 
suffer from injury received by others, is a trath that will, at some 
day, come to be admitted ; and when it shall be so, the farmers 
and planters of the world will be found combining together to 
compel the maintenance, in the conduct of public affairs, of a 
sound morality — looking to the advancement of the interests of 
commerce; and to their own emancipation from the tyranny of 
trade. 

So, too, is it with the laborers of the world. Whatever tends 
to impair the condition of those of India is injurious to those of 
France and England ; and therefore it is, that those nations would 
find it profitable to carry out in their international relations the 
same morality that is required between man and his fellow-man. 
The iow prices of sugar and cotton, and consequent slavery of 
the prodacers of those commodities, are but consequences of the 
system that haa so much tended towards the enslavement of the 
workers in iron and cotton — that one which has sought the anni- 
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hilation of the power of a^oeiation and combination everywhere 
outside of Britain.* 

The tendency of the moTCment of France is directly the reverse 
of that above described. Great aa has become the quantity of 
her agricultural products, and rapid as has been their increase, 
a marliet for tlie whole is found at home ; and the consequences 
of this are seen in the fact, that the prices of her wheat, her silk, 
and her wool have not only been maintained, but have advanced 
— thus enabling the farmer largely to increase his consumption 
of cotton and sugar, while relieving him from all necessity for 
pressing on the market of the world with his com. The general 
effect upon the condition of the population employed in agricul- 
ture is found in the great fact, that while production so largely 
increases, the pi-oportion retained by the laborer is rapidly aug- 
menting ; and while wages rise, land is daily acquiring a higher 
value, to the great^ advantage of its owners. f 

* Half a century sincB, Mr. Soathey, aft«r describing the state of thmgs 
in Birmingham nnd Mancheater, reanlting frora tha eSbrt to imdernork the 
world, told bis conntrjmen that — " The poor mnat be kept poor, or suoh a 
slatfi of things could not continue; there must be laws to regnlate their 
wages, not by the value of their work, but by Ihe pleasure of their masters ; 
laws to prevent tbeir removal from one place to another within the king- 
dom, and to prohibit their emigration out of it. They would not," be con- 
tinues, "be crowiled in hot task-housea by day, and herded iflgcther in 
damp cellars at night; they would not toil in uowbotesome employments 
from sunrise till gnnset whole days, and whole days and quarters, for with 
twelve hours' labor the avidity of trade is not satisfied ; they would not 
sweat night and day, keeping np this lata pereanii of the Devil, before fur- 
naces which are never suffered to cool, and breathing in vapors which inevi- 
tably produce disease and death ;— the poor would never do these things 
unless they were miaersbly poor, unless they were in that state of abject 
poverty which precludes instruction, and by destroying all hope for the 
future, reduces man, like the bnites, to seek for nothing beyond Uie grati- 
fication of present wants." — Eipriella»'> Leiltri, Letter issviii. 

f " These figures being admitted, let iis compare the nominal prices of 
com with the price of labor. I admit that com has increased in its nominal 
value — not even oaring to eiamine if the wheat for which we pay 18 or 19 
fhinos, is not of a quality infinitely superior to that for which onr grand- 
fathers piiid 13 or 14 francs. I will even, to render the contrast more strik- 
ing, take the lowest price offered by the last century ' — 12'50 francs, and 
one of the highest of one epoch — 20 francs. 

"Taking then the corn at 12-60, at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, wages at 37 centimes represent less than three litres of corn. In 
1840, with corn at 20 francs, and wages at 1-40 francs, the latter represent 
geven litres, or more than double. 

" It presence of these facts, farther doubt or equivocation is impossible. 
Value is here subjected to its proper test — labor being placed by the side of 
its actual remuneration. A workman of the worst-paid class — a mere farm- 
laborer — engafted, as was his predecessor, in digging, harvesting, and thresh- 
' This was aliout tho OTetage price of tlie long rpign of Louis XV. 
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The essential difference between the two systems consists in this 
— that that of France looks to the approximation of the prices of 
raw materials and manufactured products — always a character- 
istic of civilization ; whereas, that of Great Britain loots to widen- 
ing the gulf by which the two are separated — always a character- 
istic of advancing barbarism, 

§ 11. The more close the approximation of those prices, the 
greater is the tendency towards elevating the condition of the 
laborer in agriculture, and towards deepening and strengthen- 
ing the foundations of society ; and therefore it is, that we see in 
France a steady increase in the proportion of the physical and 
mental force of the community given to the wort of adding to the 
quantity of commodities susceptible of being transported, con- 
Terted, or consumed. 

Exaetly the reverse of these are the facts observed throughout 
Great Britain, the small proprietor, who cultivated his own land, 
having disappeared, and his place being now occupied by tenants 
at will — employing day laborers having no interest in the work 
they are required to perform, and no place but the alehouse, for 
the employment of the time they are not required to give in ex- 
change for the pittance of wagea they receive.* Cottages having 
everywhere been pulled down as palaces have been erected, the 
laborer ia now required to devote a large portion of the force 
resulting from the consumption of food, to the work of elFccting 
changes in his place — walking miles to and from the farm on which 
he is employed. Farming becomes steadily more and more a mere 
trade ; and owners become from year to year more and more ab- 
sentees, represented by agents who may, or may not, be disposed 

ing, receives, to-d»y. twice or thriee as much com as he could liare bad b, 
hundred or a Jinndred ftad fifty years eiiiCB. If that be not whnt mny be 
called having the ftaru of aubtUlenee more abundant, more easily produced, 
tuid more rfadily obtained — less dear, in fact — then I know of nothing that 
is demonstrated, or capable of demonBtration, in political economy. " — Da 
Fohtknay: DaJlevenu Ftmcier, p. 100. 

* " The rent-paying farmer, on a niaettea years' leaae, could not afford 
eighteen pence or two shillings a day of wages for doing such work, hcoaaso 
it never conld make him any adequate return. But to Ibe owner of the Boil 
it ie -wortii doing such wort by his own and hie family's labor at odd hoora, 
because it is adding to Ihe perpetual fertility and value of his own property." 
* * ' "His piece of land to him is his savings' banit, in which 
flie value of his labor is hoarded up, to be repaid him at a future day, and 
secured to bis family after him." — Jilac/ia'ood'i Magaime, December, 1865. 
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to use their powers to the promotion of their own advantage at 
the cost of the hndlord on one side and the tenjnt on the other 
Great propriPtors — embirras'ied by mortgages and settlements — 
are forced to leave the work of improvement to the tenant while 
refusing him the security of a lease * Farm huildings are had 
contrasting most nnfavorahly with the substantial aud capacious 
farmeries of Belgium Hclland the south of France and the 
Rhenish provinces ' f in all of which land la held m small quan 
titles, and to a great *xtent farmed by the man who — being its 
owner — has every indu(.ement n )t only to keep ifc in order but 
to increase to the utmost its powers of prodnction The land 
lords suffer by reafon of the smallness of the rent they receive 
when compared with the wonderful advantages their land enjoys 
in having a matket at hand for all its products and ne too 
into which is poured so large an amount of refuse resulting from 
the refinement and eonversion of so great a portion of the raw 
materials of the world The lahcrer suffers from the fact that he 
is regarded only as «jn inatrnment m the hands of the trader to 
be discarded at any moment as readily as if he were a worn 
out hat, or glove. The wages by means of which he is to sup 
port his family vary from 6s. to ds. (11.44 to $2.16) per week 
— and of this it requires 2s. to pay the rent of his cottage, 
learing him but about 20 cents per day with which to provide 
food, clothing, and furniture for his family, and education for his 
children.! 

*Caiiid: Engiiah AgrieuUttre, ■p.i^l. | Ibid. 

J Mr. Oaird (ibid, p, 147) thns gives the allowance of a femily : — 

1 Btone of floor Ij IQd 

J pound of bntt«r 6 

1 " chppge 7J 

li OTiiioes of tea 4} 

J pooDd of sugar 2 

leaving 2j. Gif. per weelc for the pnrcliase of all other of the necesaarieil of 
life. Under eucli oircumatancee, ihe power la purchase clothing is, neces- 
sarily, 'erj email indeed. The Assiatant Commissioner ohn,rged, aolne years 
since, with the inquiry into Ihe condition of woman and children employed 
in sgrioultare, reported that a change of clothing seemed to be entirely oat 
of the question. The upper parte of the under-olothes of -women at ifOri, 
even their sl-iys, quickly, as he says, become wet with perspiration, iviiile 
the lower pftcta cannot escape getting equally wet in nearly eTery kind of 
work in whioti they are employed, eioept in the driest weather. It not nn- 
frequently happens, as he adds, that a woman, on returning from work, Ib 
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The cottage, for the use of wliieh he gives one-fonrth of all his 
labor, is shown, by all the reports on this subject that have been 
made to Parliament, to be generally in a dilapidated condition, 
and almost invariably so limited in its accommodation as to com- 
pel the married and the nnmarried, the men, the women, and the 
children, in defiance of all decency, to sleep in the same little 
room, and often in the same bed.* Bad, however, as is the con- 
dition of the cottages, their number is steadily diminishing, and 
the laborer is as steadily being driven to seek refuge in the vil- 
lages ; as a specimen of the condition of many of which, Mr. Caird 
gives the following description of the view that presents itself to 
the eye of the traveller who visits the banks of the Tweed : — 
" The eye rests with delight on the rich and fertile vale through 
which the river winds in graceful sweeps, here shaded by gronps 
of lofty trees, there gliding slowly past far-stretching holms which 
every returning harvest covers with golden com. Beside us is 
the village itself, the very picture of slovenliness and neglect. 
"Wretched houses piled here and there without order — filth of 
every kind scattered abont or heaped np against the walls — 
horses, cows, and pigs lodged under the same roof with their 
owners, and entering by the same door — in many cases a pig-sty 
beneath the only window of the dwelling— 300 people, 60 houses, 
50 cows, besides hosts of pigs and poultry — such is the village of 
Wark, in Northumberland. We have been," he adds, "in some 
of the most wretched villages of Ireland, betraying poverty far 
greater than this, but nothing more abject in filth and unclean- 
liness. ' ' f 

TTuder such circumstances it is, that the agricultural portion of 

obliged to go to bed for an boar or two, to allow hor clothes to be dried. It 
IB also by DO meana uncommon for her, if sbe does not do this, to put them 
on again the next morning nearly as wet as when she took them off. 

The condition of the women and girls employed in the coal-mines wa8 
shown, by a report made to Parliament, to be even worse than this, many 
of them laboring, and in company with men, in a Btate of absolute nudity. 

•."I despair," says a clergyman, "of gJTing yon any faint idea of the 
manner in which these people are pigged together in their dwellings ;" and 
jet, as he adds, this parish "closely adjoins the park of Milton Abbey, the 
beautiful seat of the Earl of PortarlingtoE." — Quoted in Kay's Sadal Con- 
diHon 0/ the People of England and the Continml, and accompanied by nume- 
Tons extracte from works of the highest authority — all tending to prove 
the lamentable condition in which the agricultural population of England 
is placed, 

■]■ English Agrimllvri, p. 800. 
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the population steadily dccliues;* with corresponding diminution 
in the power to pay for the produce of other countries — corre- 
sponding nece^ity for increased efforts to reduce the price of 
cotton, sn^ar, coffee, and wool — and corresponding 'growth in 
the tendency towards the enslavement of man, throughout the 
world. 

Much of this would be equally true if said in regard to France, 
a large portion of whose popnlation is, as the reader has already 
seen, very badly fed, clothed, and lodged. The question is, how- 
ever, one of progress ; and that the condition of the forming 
laborers of that country has improved much more rapidly than 
that of their fellow^laborers in England, is very certain ; f and 

* " TnltB the nortliern half of the kingdom first, and what do wo find ? 
One-half of the pariihea, and Iwo-lhirdt of the area, of Scotland, arc decreaiing 
IR jiopulation 1 The fact, which we nmy well call ustotrnding, la established 
by the last census returns, and is acknowledgod by all parties to be indis- 
putable. Over two-thirds of ita eitent, Scotland has suffered a posiKve 
diminution in the number of its inhabitantB — a diminution not merely rela- 
tive, {that is to say, with reference to the increase of the population gene- 
rally,) but abaolnte, the population in those parts falling short of the amount 
whioh it once reached. And what deserves to be noticed is, that tlie deoroase 
is PMIVKBSAL ikroughaul Ike rwel districtt. Tbe wastes of Sutherland, the 
bleat mountains of Ar^ll, are hardly (if at all) decreasing faster than the 
rich straths and carses of the Lowlands — than the green hills of the Bor- 
ders, or the Arcadian region of the Ettriok and Yarrow. Bonnie Teriot- 
dale, with its sunny haughs, and the sheltered valley-land of the bright- 
running Tweed, eihibit the same phenomena as do tbe bleiiker valleys of the 
Kith and the Spey. ' The Flowers o' the Forest are .1' wede away !' The 
lament for the loss of the bone and sinew of the country after the disastrous 
fight of FloddBu, may be renewed now with stil! more justice and not less 
regret. War made the first clearance — Pence and false theories have done 
the last. War has swept away its thousands, but Pefloe its tens of thon- 
sanda. The so-called ' progress of society' is sweeping our peasantry ii'om 
the fields. The acres which their fathers rented or owned are now merged 
in the Inlifundia that are creeping over the conntry ; and they themselves 
have either emigrated, or gone to swell the pauperism and sink into the phy- 
sical degeneracy of the factory towns. A Jnggemnut civilization is crash- 
ing tJiem beneath the wheels of its onward car." *•*■•• 

"Turn to England, and we find the same sad spectacle. Between 1831 
and 1841 not a single county (though many parishes) showed a decrease of 
popnlation ; hut in the ten years which followed — namely, from 1841 to '61 
— as we learn from the last census, no fewer than lu/enly-aeven entire eounliet 
have undergone a diininulion .'" — Blackwood't Magazine, December, 1666. 

t " Take the case of Lincolnshire, the best-cultivated district in England, 
and the very paradise of the agricultural laborer. Comparing the rate of 
wages and price of provisions in that county in 1797-8-9, the period over 
which Arthur Young's report extends, with those current in 1849, when Mr. 
Chvrtee's prize essay on the farming of Lincolnshire was written, we And that 
the laborer's command over the necessaries of life has remained stationary, 
if not retrograded, while the rental of the country has increased 87 per 
cent. I" — Blaekteooii's Magazine, December. 1855. 

Mr. Caird says that in the last eighty years "laborers' wages have 
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yet, they haTe been sulijected to.a political centralization of the 
most exhausting kind. Their progress, too, has been, and is, 
retarded by the working of the British system. Were the people 
of Jamaica and of Portugal more prosperous — were they working 
out their ores, and constrncting machinery for themselves — they 
would have more eommodities to give to France, and would pur- 
chase more from her. "Were those of Carolina making coarse 
cotton goods, and increasing the productiveness of their land, 
they would need more silks from France and more pictures from 
Italy, The power to purthase depends upon the power to sell; 
and all the countries of Europe are retarded m their movement 
by the diminution of the productive power, resitlfing from the 
existence of a system biscd upon tlie idea of increasing the differ- 
ence between the prices of raw matenils and those of manufac- 
tured commodities — and thus enslaving the agricultoral laborer. 
Notwithstanding all these obstacles the Fiench people are 
becoming from diy to day more able to pay for the produce of 
other lands ; and they are so because their policy looks to 
increasing the competition for iYio purchase of the raw produce 
of the earth, and towards elevatng the tondition of the agricul- 
turist ; while that of England seeks to increase the competition 
for the sale of such produce and to crush out from among her 
people the whole of that ^reit cla's that used to stand between 
the mere day-laborer and the great non re'-ident land o«ner.* 

increased 34 per cent., and his cottage rent 100 per cent. : while the price 
of wheat, the great staple of the food of the English laborer, is abont the 
same ns it was in 1770. The price of batter," as he continnea, "has in- 
oreaaed 100 per cent., meat aboat 70 per cent, anil wool upwards of 100 
per cetd." -— Enylieh Agrkullure in 1850-51, p. 476. Food and ahelter are 
here ahown to have increased in price faster than man, and the only change 
in ftTor of the latter is found in the reduodon in the coat of clothing — a 
luxury not to be indulged in nntil after having obtained the food required 
for tie maintenance of life. Taken altogether, Mr. Caird's statement makes 
the condidon of the fann-laborar decidedly worse than it was in the daya of 
Young, and yet the price of wheat, was bat 40 ehillings a quarter ^ $1.10 
per 60 lbs. 

* " Absentewam is in it3 results everywhere the same. Ail the transac- 
tions and communications between the richer and the poorer classes have 
thus substituted for them the etemnesa of official agency, in Ihe room of that 
kind a]id generons treatment which, let them meet unrestrained, the more 
prosperons children of the same Parent would in almost every case pay to 
their less fortunate brothers." » • • "Where the power of 
synipathy has been altogether or nearly abolished among the different ranks 
of society, one of the first effects appears in a yawning and ever-widening 
gulf of poverty which gathers round its foundaUona. As the lofty shore 
imUoates the depth of the anrroundiag ocean, (he proud pinnacles of wcalti 
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§ 12. That the total number of persona of all descnptioiiB, tin 
ployed in Great Britain in piodQf.ing yarn, and m making the 
common cloths, the pig iron, the partheanare, and other similai 
commodities, by means> of which that country not onlj pays for 
all the supplies required for her numerous population, but is 
enabled also to bring their prodncera so much in debt, is consi 
derably less than half a million, is quite certam , and that it is 
even below four hundred thousand noatd appear very probable 
That Jarge quantities of produce are there received, and that very 
little is given in return, is a fact that does not admit of doubt , 
and one, too, the con^ittion of whoae existence must, sooner or 
later, force itself upon the agricultuial communities of the world 
Were it now understood, and were those communities to arnye 
at the conclusion that they might as well mine and smelt their own 
ores, twist and weave their own cotton, and make their own earth- 
enware ; and were they to say to these few people — " Come among 
us and mine ore, make iron, spin thread, and weave cloth ; " and — 
that having been done — were they to have the work performed 
at home that they aow have done in England, the effect would be, 
that instead of feeding four millions of people, they would have 
but half a million to feed ; and instead of giving such prodigious 
masses of cotton, sugar, coffee, tea, lumber, dye-stuffs, and other 
raw products, in exchange for a little coarse cloth, and very little 
iron, they would have the whole of that immense quantity to 
apply to the purchase of improved machinery, or to that of the 
comforts and luxuries of life What, however, would, under 
such circumstances, be the condition of the English community — 
having four millions of people to be fed, and more than twenty 
other millions dependent upon foreign trade for the supply of all 
the luxuries, and most of the necehBariea, of life ? The wants 
would still exist, but where would be the commodities with which 
to pay for the supplies? Nowhere! — for Great Britain has 
now nothing of her own to sell. All her accumulations, and the 
major part of the supplies required for her own people, and for 
the support of government, are derived from profits — from buy- 
ing cotton, wool, corn, and other raw products, at low prices, 

in society ure the indices of a cowesponding depreseioo among the hnmbler 
ranks. The greatest misery of man is eyer the adjunct of hia proudest 
splandor." — Dr. Forba, of Qlaagoa. 
ToL II. — 1 
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and selling them at high ones ; and from the moment that those 
profits ceased to be made, she would cease to have the power to 
feed or clothe her peopie, without a total change of sjGtcm. 

Such a change would look to eleyating the workman, instead 
of depressing him — to dcTeloping his faculties, instead of crush- 
ing them — to making of him a man, instead of a mere machine* 
— to the extension of commerce by means of the development of 
the scientific and artistic powers of the people— and not to the 
augmentation of the power of trade by means of contrivances for 
driving the poor Hindoo from his loom, and for preventing the 
various nations of the world from availing themselves of the great 
gifts of God, in the form of coal and ores, of steam and other 
powers. Such a change, however, would require much time — the 
tendency of the system for so long a period having been towards 
the brutification of the laborer, and towards reducing him to a 
condition near akin to slavery.f 

§ 13. What, howefer, would be the effect upon France, of a 
change of policy such as above is indicated, on the part of Ire- 
land, Turkey, Portugal, Brazil, India, the United States, and 
other countries ? Wouid she be placed in a similar position ? 
She would not, because her policy is thoroughly to elaborate and 
perfect her own rude products, and those of other lands received 
in exchange. With her, as a general rule, the value of the raw 
material bears bat a small proportion to that of the finished com- 

*■ " The whole map of human life, as it ia seen in England at the present 
dny, presentsTiolent extremea of condition — huge moimtains of wealth and 
luxury, contraKted with awful depths of poverty and wretchedneas ; but in 
reapeot of mental ahility, wc find immenae flats of uniformity — dead levels 
of respectable talent, -nitli aoarcely any such thing as oripnality, froshnoas, 
or bigh creative geniaa in any department of literature, art, science, or even 
trade," — Johnson; England at it Is, voL i. p. 217. 

■j- " Is it not notorious that no English manofaoturer ever made one single 
naeful discovery in arfa or science? We liave beard a good deal of the 
school of Manchester. What has it ever produced that was scientific or use- 
ful ? Has it any name in chemistry to boast of? Can it point to a Fonr- 
croy? Can they quote any Manchester manafncturer who has written upon 
any scientific subject connected with his trade ? Why, sir, it is well known 
that they know no more of the chemical ^ents reqnirei] for their own print- 
works than the blocks they use. They had been obliged to confess that 
nothing but tbc actual cheapness of their wares obtained them a market — 
that there was not a person in Buropowhowouldnot prefer the more artistic 
taste, and the more heautifHil fabrics, of the French, or indeed even of the 
Chinese. manufacturer." — Ibid. vol. i. p, 293 ; qaoted from Dbuuhond : Dt^ 
bate, Homi o/ Commom, February 19, 1850. 
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modity ; and ffhile slie sends to the world the finest silka and 
cloths, wines and porcelain, her rival exports cotton-twist, blan- 
kets, coal, pig and bar iron, beer, and earthenware. The one 
aspires to lead the world, while the other seeks to underwork it 
In the one, artistic taste is being from day to day more fully sti- 
mulated into activity; whereas, in the other, the tfladencj towards 
making of man a mere machine increases from year to year. The 
one looks to the cheapening of labor and land; whereas, the 
policy of the other tends towards raising the price of both. 

Those who desired to supersede the one would require only the 
lowest description of manufacturing skill — to be acquired in the 
briefest period ; whereas, those who sought to supplant the other 
would need a skill to be acquired only at the cost of very many 
years of application ; and a taste for the development of which 
would be required a ready access to works of art ; and, whatever 
might be their progress, France would still continue in advance. 

In proof that such would be the case, we need only take the 
tables of exports — doing which, we find that the purchasers of 
French merchandise are chiefly found in those countries that are 
already largely manufacturing, and that are, themselves, anxious 
to compete with France, to wit : — 

Englimd 250,000,000 francs, Switierland 68,000,000 fi-anoa. 

United States... 162,000.000 " Zoll-Verein 42,000,000 " 

Belgium 121,000,000 " Eusaia 14,000,000 " 

Sardiniii 72,000,000 " Hanseatio Citiea. 18,000,000 " 

Spain 65,000,000 " Holland 15,000,000 " 

Adding to these the colony of Algeria, 103,000,000, we have 
905,000,000 exported in 1852 —leaving 345,000,000 for the rest 
of the world ; and nearly all that balance is so divided as to show 
that France is everywhere ministering to the tastes of the more 
refined portions of the various communities of the world. So far, 
therefore, is she from fearing competition, that she has reason to 
desire it — knowing that with every increase in the power else- 
where to make cotton and wooSlen cloths, and iron, there will be 
an increased demand upon her workshops for commodities requir- 
ing that high development of the artistic faculty, which she alone 
can furnish. 

Turning to England, we find that her exports to the advancing 
portions of Europe, that is to say — 
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To Enrope, eiolusiTe of Turkej, Italy, and Portugal — amount 

to only £19,000,000 

While the ran- material that has ondergone the single process 
of twisting, and that go«9 only to manufacturing countjnes, 
amounts, alone, to £10,000,000 

Adding to thia the nnmanafactared metals, and the coo.], sent to 
those countries, we shall obtain almost all the balance — England 
having, in fact, but little to send to any country that is itself ad- 
vancing in civilization.* 

To this country, the exports in the same year, 1852, were more 
than £16,000,000 ; but of this nearly the whole amount consisted 
in coarse cottons and woollens, iron, and other articles requiring 
little skill or taste ; while from France were imported nearly all 
of those in the preparation of which artistic skill was manifested. 
I?educting the two quantities above referred to, there now remain 
UQ less than £38,000,000, or more than half of the whole, for 
India, Australia, and other colonics — and Portugal, Turkey, 
Buenos Ayres, Mexico, and other countries — in which there exist 
no manufactures ; and in which, consequently, are found the evi- 
dences of barbarism — raw materials being cheap, while finished 
commodities are dear. 

The system of France is based upon the idea of the enlargement 
of commerce — resulting from the compression of raw commoditira 
into their smallest form ; and from the emancipation of the farmer 
from the tax of transportation. Commerce grows with the grovrth 
of the powers of man ; and therefore would France profit by the 
adoption in other countries of the system that has bo well been 
CM-ried out at home. 

The system of England is based on the idea of the supremacy 
of trade, and the augmentation of the tax of transportation. 
Trade grows with the growth of man's neceasitiea ; and therefore 
would England suffer under any system leading in other countries 
to development of the faculties, and increase in the powers, of man. 

* " The exhibitors of MancbeBt«r, -who had sent to the Exhibition a mass 
of their productions amounting, at the lowest price, to £7000 sterling, were 
unable to sell in Fans more than the half of it. The remainder thej were 
obliged to bale np again, and carry it back to England; and yet, the import 
ilutiea bad been reduced, for the occasion, to ten per cent., and that upon a 
ileclarittion of the value made by the importer." — Journal dea Economitia, 
May, 1866, p. 802 
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§ 14. Bat, it will be asked, how conld these various commo- 
nitiea accomplish the work suggested ? All of them are poor, 
and so, it will be said, they are likely to remain. So must thej 
do, while they shall continne the work of destroying capital, aa 
they now are doing ; but so they will not do, whenever they 
shall begin to establish that circulation of Service which consti- 
tutes society, and economizes labor. Ireland feeds daily more 
than seven millions of people — all of them consumers of capital, 
while but few of them are producers of any thing to represent the 
things consumed "Moie than three fourths of the mental and 
physical power of that country goes to waste but that waste 
would cease so soon as A and B were enabled ti exchange ser 
vices with C and D and they each and all wpre enabled to 
exchange with othe a Fstiraatinir the loss as bein^ equivalent 
to the labor of only two millions of men and women and the 
value Df the things thej might produce at inly half a dollar 
per day we oltaiu a daily amount of a milhon of dollars 
and an annaal one of $300,000 000 The effect of this labor 
m utilizing the coal the ore and the thousand othei things 
now useless by which thoae ille millions of people are "sur 
rounded would be to add half as much yearly to the value 
of the land in cultivation — and here we have an annual amount 
fat exceeding the total value of all the machinery for mining coal 
and smelting iron ore, and for spinning and weaving cotton, wool, 
flax, and silk, now iu use in Great Britain. Turning to India, 
we see a hundred millions of people, nine-tenths of whose powers 
are wasted for want of commerce. Give them that, and capital 
will at once exist to an amount far greater than that of the ma- 
chinery of Great Britain and France combined. Looking next 
to Carolina, Alabama, and Louisiana, we see millions of people 
in a sitnation precisely similar ; and yet, they must all be fed, 
clothed, lodged, and kept in order for daily work. The daily 
loss, there, is greater than the annvat amount of skill and labor 
given by England to the conversion of the cotton and the wool, 
the iron, the copper, and the tin, they can afford to purchase 
Let employments be diversified, and that loss will then cea^e ; 
and then capital will be found to exist in vast abundance. So is 
it everywhere. Mexico and Peru, Turkey and Portugal, would 
have an abundant supply of capital were they so to modify their 
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policy, as to produce in society that circulation whicii is required 
for Bccuriag that each and every man be enabled to Bell hia own 
powers, and to become a competitor for the purchase of those of 
Others. All force results from motion, aud it is only because 
there is no motion in the society of Ireland, India, and Carolina, 
that those communities continue poor. 

In all countries, capital accumulates iu the precise ratio of the 
economy of human power. That it may be economized, there 
must be differences in society, resulting from the deyelopmeut of 
the various faculties of men. The commercial policy of France 
tends in, that direction, and therefore does she grow rich ; while, 
for want of that policy, Turkey and Portugal, Ireland and India, 
decline from day to day — and this they do for the plain and simple 
reason, that in each and every of them there is an enforced waste of 
capital amounting, weekly, to more than the annual value of the 
manufactures they now consume. Let them be emancipated from 
the dominion of trade — let them have commerce at home — and 
they will soon have ten times as much to sell, and will be enabled 
to buy ten times more than they now do — becoming larger cus- 
tomers to the producers of cotton and sugar on the one hand, and 
to the makers of silks and ribbons on the other ; and adding, too, 
to the market of these latter by increasing the demand for the 
products of the former. The harmony of international interests 
is perfect, and it is the greatest of errors to suppose that one na- 
tion can permanently thrive at the coat of others. 

§ 15. The French system looking specially to the enlargement 
of fhe agricultural base, its effects are seen in a steady diminution 
in the propoHion of the product of labor going to the support of 
the other classes of society, and a consequent diminution in the 
proportion borne by these latter to the mass of which society is 
composed. Commerce is there graduallT, and certainly, correcting 
the evils resulting from the political centralization under which 
France so long has buffered 

The English sv'tera en the contrary looks to a contraction of 
the base of society, and Britain now piesents to view a great 
community resting entirely upon the shoulders of probably less 
thaa half a million of men women and Lhildren constantly at 
war with their employers — the former being anxious to bnng 
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about a state of things m which it shall be recognised that they 
are really the human beings described by Adam Smith ; whereas, 
the latter insist, with Sir James Graham,* that they are mere in- 
struments to be need by trade. Society has there already taken 
the form of an inverted pyramid, f 

* See fln/e, page 476. 

t No system has ever been deriseii ao destcuotive of homan happiness and 
morals as that denounced by Dr. Smith — and jnstly described in the fol- 
lowing passages from a speech made some yeara since on the ocoaEion of an 
olcotion at Bradford, in Yorkshire; — 

" ITiat system is based on foreign compedtion. Now I assert, that mider 
the bi^-ckeap-and-tell-dear principle, brought to bear on foreign eompslilion, lie 
ruin of Ihe tcorking and tmaU-lrading ciasiea mutt go on. Why ? Labor 13 the 
creator of all wealth. A man mast work before a grain is grown, or a, yard 
is woven. But there is no self-employment for the working-man in this coun- 
try. Labor is a hired commodity — labor is a thing in fhe market that is 
bought and sold ; conaequantly, as labor creates all wealth, labor is the first 
thing bought — 'Buy cheap! buy cheap!' Labor is bought in the cheapest 
market. But non comes the neit; 'Sell dear! sell dear!' Sell what? 
Labor' 3 produce. To whom? To the foreigner— ay ! and to the laborer him- 
self — for labor, not being self-employed, the laborer is not the partaker of 
the fir9t-frults of his toil. 'Buy cheap, sell dear,' How do yon hke it! 
' Buy cheap, sell dear.' Buy the working-man's labor cheaply, and sell back 
to that very working-man the produce of his own labor dear! The principle 
of inherent loss is in the bargain. The employer boys the labor cheap — he 
sells, and on the sale he must make a profit: he sells to the working-man 
himself : and thus every bargain between employer and employed is a deli- 
berate cheat on tlie part of the employer. Thus labor has to sink through 
eternal losa, that capital may rise through lasting frand. But the system 
stops not here. Thii is brought to bear on foreign compeliltaa — vrhich nieani, 
lee must ruin the trade of other counlnes, at we have ruined l!ie labor of our oun. 
How does it work? The high-tased country has to undersell fhe low-taied. 
Compttilion abroad is conatantly increaaing, comeqnently cheapneai mutt incrtaie 
aho. Therefore, wages in England must keep constantly falling. And how 
do they effect the fall ? By turpbit labor. Hitw do thoy ohtMn the surplus 
labor ? By monopoly of the land, which driTss more bauds than ore wanted 
into the factory. By monopoly of machinery, which drives those hands into 
the street ; by woman-labor, which drives the man from the shuttle ; by 
ohild-labor,. which diives the woman from the loom. Then planting their 
foot upon that living base of surplus, they press its aching heart beneath 
their heel, and cry, ' Starvation ! Who'll work ! A half loaf is better than 
no bread at all;' and the writhii^j; mass grasps greedily at their terms. Such 
is the system for the working-man. Eul, electors, how does it operate on 
you! bow does it affect home trade, the shopkeeper, poor's rate, and taia- 
tion? For every inrreaee of competition abroad, there mutt be an inareast of 
eheapnei) at home. Every increase of cheapness in labor is based on inerease 
of labor surplus, and this surplus is obtained by an increase of machinery. 
I repeat, how does this operate on you t The Manchester Liberal on my 
left establishes a new patent, and throws three hundred men as a surplus in 
the streets. Shopkeepers! Three hundred cnstomers less. Rate-payers I 
Three hundred paupers more. But, mark me ! The evil stops not there. 
These three hundred men operate firtt to bring dov>n the wages of thoie who 
remain at tcork in their ovn trade. The employer says, ' Now I reduce your 
wages.' The men demur. Then he adds, ' Do you see those three hundred 
men who have just wafted out! riiu may change placci, ifyoa like; they're 
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Such being the case, we can now readily account for the steadi- 
ness of the commercial policy of the one, notwithsianding the 
shocks of repeated revolutions ; and for the exceeding unsteadi- 
ness of the trading policy of the other, although political revolu- 
tions are there unknown. The one, after long experience, has 
just announced to the world, through the President of the Council, 
M. Baroche, its determination "formally" to "reject the principle 
of free trade, as incompatible with the independence and security 
of a great nation, and as destructive of her noblest manofactures. 
Xo doubt," as he continued, "our customs tariffs contain useless 
and antiquated prohibitions, and we think they must be removed. 
But protection is necessary to our mannfaetnres. This protection 
must not be blind, unchangeable, or excessive ; but the principle 
of U must be firmly maintained." The other, on the contrary, 
baa changed its system repeatedly, and especially within the last 
five -and-thirty years. Until 1825, it had gone on heaping pro- 
tection upon protection ; but since that time, its policy has been 
altered and re-altered, until the form of the existing one bears 
hardly the slightest resemblance to that of the days of George 
III., although the spirit remains the same. 

The one is quiet, tranquil, and confident in its forward move- 
ment ; whereas, the other, restless and doubtful, is unceasingly 
engaged in wars for the extension of trade — military wars, carried 
on by soldiers and sailors, admirals and generals— and trading 
wars, carried on by means of "large capitals" so directed aa to 
prevent, or crush, competition abroad or at home. 

The one is rapidly becoming the leader of the advancing nations 
of Europe ; whereas, the other is gradually snrronnding itself with 
the ruins of once-important nations, that have been its friends. 

The policy of the one is in accordance with the views of its own 
illustrions Colbert ; and with those of Adam Smith, when teach- 
ing that " that country in whose cargoes there is the greatest pro- 
portion of native, and the least of foreign, goods, will always be 
the principal gainer." * The other is in harmony with the doe- 

slgiing to come in on any terms, for they're Btaiiing.' The men feel it, and 
are cmahed. Ahl you Manchester Liberfil 1 Pharis^u of political those 
men lire lietening— have I got joa now ! But the evil stops not yet. Thnii 
mnt, drirtn from Iheir ovm Irmlf, stik employment t'n olheri, tiihtn Ikeg itMll tkt 
mrplvt. and bring viagesdon-n." 

* Wealth ofNaliont, book 4, chap.iii. 
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trioes of Sir Robert Peel, who taug-ht that England's governing 
principle was to be fuund in the single determination to "buy 
in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest one" — buying 
labor at home and abroad at a low price, and selling it, both at 
home and abroad, at a high one.* 

While the one presents no single fact in support of the theory 
of over-population, the history of its progress is a vast magazine 
of facte tending to the demonstration of the great truth, that the 
treasures of the earth are boundless in their extent, and wait only 
the demands of man to render themselves to his service. The 
other, on the contrary, gave birth to the Malthusian theory, and 
furnishes, at home and abroad, all the phenomena by which it 
seems to be supported.f 

The one acquires from year to year more strength and influence, 
while the other as steadily diminishes in both. How far that dimi- 
nution, recently so strongly manifested, is due to the course of 
policy above described, the reader may now determine for himself. 
In all countries, and at all ages, centralization, over-population, 
and physical, mental, and intellectual decline have travelled hand 
in hand together ; and therefore it has been that no permanent 

* " Thft Seotoh minors' slrike — the most extensive and bitterly contested 
which hus ever been known in the west of Scotland — maj be held to have 
terminated. When it was at ita height, about six wueke since, at least 
40,000 men were engaged in it, and remaining in a state of volnntary idle- 
ness. It is calculated that the sacrifice in nages alone amounted to mora 
than £600,000; bnt to thia must be added the loss of masters' profits and 
the dislocation of business endured b; all who depend on the coal and Iron- 
mining trades. The men have returned to their work in a Tery gloomy 
mood, and under a burning sense of injustice." — London Faper, June 11, 
1866. 

f "While bread and meat are rising in price, man is growing cheaper. 
Tho reason, we shall be told, why man is so cheap, and woman, too, ia that 
' the supply exceeds the demand ;' hut this is really noneenae. * The 
tma reason why men are so cheap is, that the whole system of our laws and 
government reeta upon the principle that we should have a reverent care of 
the material productions, and leave the men la take core of themselves. * 
It is not the dress-maker we consider, but tlie dress ; it is not the butcher 
whose well-being we care for, hat the moat; it is not the grocer whose moral 
and pliysioal condition is the object, but the grocery; it is not the baker or 
the hread-eater. whose sole satisfaction we seek, but the bread. Nor ia it 
even these goods for the sake of their utility to man — it is the gooda as sale- 
able commodilies alone. The bread may be adulterated, so thatit passes and 
gets the price of a loaf; it is the same with tho butcher's meat — it may rot; 
the gowo — it may bo of oounterfdt stuff. But it is the (rarfe in the gown, 
the meat, the grocery, the bread, io., that is the object of existence; and 
it is the trade to which our law-makers look, not to the tradesman, the work- 
ing-man, or the consumer." — ifflrfer, July 12, 1850, 
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prosperity haa ever yet resulted from the attempt to establish and 
extend the dominion of trade. In none, has that attempt more 
continuonsly, and consistently, been made than in the one now 
under consideration ; and tiierefore it is tiiat all the phenomena 
that England now presents, are those of growing centraliKation, 
and of decline, symptomatic of approaching death. 

The days of Pericles were those of Athens' greatest splendor ; 
but that splendor was only the forernnner of decline, and of moral 
and political death — ^the little landed proprietors having even then 
diminished in number ; land having become more and more mo- 
nopolized; and men having come to be regarded as little else 
than mere machines. The most splendid days of Borne were 
those of the Autonines ; but even then she tottered to her fall — 
so near at hand. As had been before the case in Athens, the 
base of the societary structure had gradually narrowed — the free 
laborer having disappeared from the soU, and the land itself hav- 
ing become vested in absentee proprietors. Like causes produce 
like effects, and the historian of future times will probably find 
that the period of England's greatest splendor had been the period 
in which property in land had become the privilege of the few — 
that in which the free laborer was gradually disappearing irom 
the soil — that in which the Ricardo-Malthusiaa doctrine was in 
vented — and that in which man was becoming, from day to day, 
more and more a mere instrument to be used by trade.* 

* "I remember Cbat Adam Smith and Gibbon had toH us tliat thera 
would never again be a destruction of civilization by bBrbarianu. The flood, 
they said, wonid no more return to cover the earth; and they Beeoied to 
reason justly, for they compared the immense strength of the civilized part 
of the world with the wealiness of that part which remained savage, and 
asked from whence were to coma those Hiiiia, and from whence were to 
come those Vandals, who were to again destroy civilization? Alas! it did 
not occur to them that, in the very heart of great capilaU, in the very 
neighborhood of splendid palaces, and churches, and theatres, and libraiiea, 
and museums, vice and ignorance and misery might produce a race of Huns 
fiercer than those who marched under Attila, and Vandals more bent on 
destruction than those who followed Geneeric." — Macaulay. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



§ 1. The close of the wars of the French Revolution, in 1815, 
brought with it pea«e, whose arrival was hailed as the precursor 
of universal prosperity and happiness ; but in pla«e thereof she 
brought imiTeraal ruin. The mills and fninaces of the United 
States, and of Continental Europe, were almost everywhere closed, 
because of the inability of the farmers to purchase cloth or iron ; 
and the farmers were almost everywhere being ruined, because of 
the inability of carpenters and masons, spinners and weavers, 
miners and furnace-men, to purchase food. The cause of all this 
was, as they were told, to be found in the fact that the physical 
and mental effort which had, for so many years, been given to 
the Hork of destruction, were now being applied to production ; 
but how that change — involving, as it did, a large increase in 
the quantity of commodities required for the uses of man — could 
produce such effects, was not explained. The real cause was to 
be found in the faot, that peace had brought with it the destruc- 
tion of commerce and the supremacy of trade. Under the Conti- 
nental System, manufactures had grown up in Germany and 
Russia, and other of the chief countries of Europe, while mea- 
sures of non-intercourse with Great Britain, and tlie war which 
followed them, had produced in the United Stafes the same effect. 
Witli the peace, those manufactures disappeared, and the farmer 
ceased to be able to make any exchanges except tlirough the me- 
dium of foreign mills and furnaces ; and every increase in the 
necessity for dependence on the ship-owner and the trader is 
attended by decline in the proportion of the product enuring to 
its producer. The man who uiufi go to any niarltet, must pay 
the cost of going there, let that cost take what form it may; and 
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from the moment that the mills of Germanj were closed, and her 
farmers were compelled to seek ahroad a-mariet for any portioQ 
of their products, however small, the price obtained for that small 
quantity determined that of the greatly larger one, consumed at 
home. The trader profited, because there thus was made an 
increased demand for the services he desired to render The 
ship-owner profited, beeauBe it made a demand for shipii. The 
government officer profited, because it ga^e him more food for 
less money. The annuitant profited, because his tue per cent, 
purchased more food and cloth than ten had donp before. The 
laud-owner suffered, for he received but little rent , and the work- 
maa suffered, for he could not sell his services. The circulation 
of labor and its products had almost ceased ; and with its cessa- 
tion there came a decline of power in individuals, and in the com- 
mnnities of which they were a part. 

The state of affairs that had been thus produced, and that had 
made of peace a calamity far greater than the war with which 
tht!y previously had been affiicted, led necessarily to an inquiry 
into its causes — and to a study of the great text-book in politi- 
cal economy, The Wealth of Nations. In every page of that 
work its readers found themselves presented with evidence of the 
superior advantages of commerce over trade ; and of the absolute 
uecesfiity for commerce at home if they would have it abroad. 
"The great commerce of every civilized society," as they there 
were told, " is that carried on between the inhabitants of the town 
and those of the country" — consisting "in the exchange of rude 
for manufactured produce"; but that commerce they could not 
have, for their mills were closed, and their artisans had been 
driven to the labors of the field. Again — having fonnd therein 
that " the com which grows within a mile of the town sells for the 
same price with that which comes from twenty miles distant;" 
that " the latter must pay the expense of raising it and bringing 
it to market ;" and that the gain to. the farmer was in the direct 
ratio of the proximity of that market ; they examined their situa- 
tion, and found that their market was becoming daily more dis- 
tant, with constant increase in the proportion of the product 
required for paying the cost of getting to it. Further, they 
learned that commerce brought with it the donble advantage, that 
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while it enabled the farmer readily to exchange hia wool and his 
corn against clott to be worn at home, it greatly facilitated his 
access to distant markets, because it compressed within " a small 
bulk" "the price of a great quantity of produce" — "the piece 
of cloth, for example, which weighs but eighty pounds," contain- 
ing "in it the price not only of eighty pounds of wool, but some- 
times of several thousand weight of corn" consumed by those who 
had changed the rude produce into cloth. In its original form, it 
"could with difficulty have been carried abroad, " but in that to 
which it had been brought, it could, as they were assured, and as 
they had had reason to know, "easily be sent to the remotest 
corners of the world." 

In every page of that great work they found evidence that if 
they would prosper, they could do so on one condition only — that 
condition which requires that the consumer and the producer take 
their places by each other's side, and thus approximate as nearly 
as possible the prices of raw materials and manufactured commo- 
dities ; but how to accomplish this was a qnestion not so readily 
answered. England — having enjoyed internal peace — had been 
enabled to devote her energies to the improvement of the machi- 
nery required for obtaining command of various natural forces, 
all of which as much existed in the earth and atmosphere of Ger- 
many and Russia, Brazil and the United States, as in the Bri- 
tish islands ; but the monopoly of the power thus acquired was 
carefully guarded by a series of enactments of the most strin- 
gent kind. When the people of Germany, therefore, sought to 
enable themselves to profit by the power of steam, and for that 
pttri)ose to obtain an engine, they found themselves met by a 
law prohibiting the export of machines of that description, or of 
any other. If they wished to convert com and wool into cloth, 
they found that the people of England were by law prevented 
from either making machinery for them at home, or from going 
abroad to make it. If they desired to mine coal, they found that 
colliers were denied the power to expatriate themselves ; and, fiir- 
ther, that white England was thus, as far as possihile, prohibiting 
them from calling nature to their aid, she taxed most heavily all 
the products of foreign industry, with the declared object of mak- 
ing of herself the one and only " workshop of the world." 
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Studying next the speeches of British statesmen, they were 
met by declarations to the effect that, however great might be the 
present loss to the British people resulting from the necessity for 
selling goods at so greatly diminished prices, advantage must, 
ultimately, thence result. The effect, as was openly declared, must 
necessarily be the annihilation of the indnstry of all those nations 
who had found thcmselTes protected by the combined effects of the 
war and the Continental System ; and a brilliant future would 
make amends for the gloomy present. In all this the continental 
nations could not fail to see a determined effort at preventing the 
various communities of the world from " employing their stock 
and industry" in the way they judged " most advantageous to 
themselves ;" and when they turned to Adam Smith, to have his 
opinion in reference to such a eonrse of operation, they found him 
denouncing it as " a manifest violation of the most sacred rights 
of nations" — and as, of course, Justifying resistance. 

Looking next to Colbert and Cromwell, the men who had set 
the example of resistance to trading and transporting monopoly, 
they found their course to have been one of protection to the inte- 
rests endangered ; and, that that protection had been productive 
of all the effects desired. The one had looked chiefly to the pro- 
motion of commerce at home, and under his system, persevered 
iu with remarkable steadiness, manufactures had greatly grown ; 
and France now supplied herself so cheaply with many of the 
articles protected by his system as to enable her to supply the 
world. The other had looked chiefly to trade, and the effect of 
his policy had been that of enabling his countrymen to have the 
command of ships at so moderate a rate as to enable them to 
underwork the world, and still grow rich themselves. Turning 
thence to Cromwell's successors, and studying the course they 
had pursued and its effects, it was seen that protection had 
made cotton goods so cheap in England that her people were 
rapidly driring those of India not only out of the market of the 
world, but even out of their own ; that protection to the woollen 
manufacture had make woollens so cheap in Eiigland as to forbitj 
competition in the distant markets of Russia and Germany, where 
the wool itself was grown ; that protection to iron had caused so 
great a development of the treasures of the earth as to have en- 
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ftbled the British people almost to monopolize the iron manufac- 
tnre for the world ; and that protection to Eritiah farmers in their 
effort to bring about division of employments, had had the effect 
of rendering them entirely independent of foreign markets, and of 
freeing them from the enormous tax of transportation ; as a con- 
sequence of which, they could buy more money with the crop 
obtained from a single acre than could the farmer of Russia, Ger- 
many, or Ohio, with that of a dozen acrea. 

Careful examination of these facta satisfied them, that if they 
would enable themselves to obtaiu more cloth, and more iron, in 
exchange for a given quantity of labor ; if they wonld have com- 
merce among themselves ; if they would produce a demand for 
the physical and intellectual powers of their people that were then 
being wasted ; if they would maintain commerce with the world ; 
if they would regain a position of strength enabling them to com- 
mand the respect of other nations;— -they could do so only by 
means of a policy similar to that which had been so successfiillj' 
pursued by England and by France — a policy that had resulted 
in increasing to so great an extent the power of association, 
as a consequence of the greatly increased development of indi- 
viduality among their people. Hence it was, that so nearly 
aimultancously the system that had been endorsed by both those 
countries, was adopted by the principal communities of both 
Europe and America — the movement in Germany which led in 
1835 to the (i-erman Customs -Union, or^bii-Femn, having com- 
menced in 1820 — and Russia and the United States having fol- 
lowed the example in 1824. Since then, the relative positions of 
France and England have greatly changed — the former having 
steadily adhered to the policy which looks to the extension of 
commerce, while the latter has directed all her energies to the 
consolidation of the power of trade. Thus far, however, the lat- 
ter has found no imitators but in the United States — Denmark 
and Spain, Kusaia, Sweden, and Germany, having continued to 
follow in the lead of France. What have been the results will 
now be shown. 

§ 2. Compared with Ireland, India, or Turkey, Denmabk is a 
verypoor country. "She haa,"aays one of the most enlightened of 
British travellers, " no metals or minerals, do fire-power, no water- 
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power;" norbns slic any "products or capabilities for becoming 
a manufacturing country for supplying foreign consumers." 
Having no harbors on the B"orth Sea, her navigatiott is confined 
to tbe Baltic, and "her commerce is naturally confined to the 
home consumption of the necessaries and luxuries of cirilized life 
which the export of her com and other agricultnral products en- 
ables her to import and to consume. She stands," as he conti- 
nues, " alone, in her comer of the world— exchanging her loaf of 
bread, which she can spare, for articles she cannot provide for 
herself, but still providing for herself every thing she can by her 
own industry. " * 

That industry is protected by heavy import duties imposed 
avowedly, for the purpose of protecting commerce by bringing 
together the prodncers and consumers of the country, and thns 
freeing the agricultnrist from the heavy taxation incident to the 
necessity for effecting changes of place. " The greater part of 
their clothing materials," says Mr. Lain g, "linen, mixed lineu 
and cotton, and woollen cloth, is home-made," while " the flax and 
the wool are grown and manufactured on the peasant's farm ; the 
spinning and weaving done in the honse ; the bleaching, dyeing, 
and falling done at home, or in the village." f 

The manufacture of their clothing finds employment for almost 
the whole female population of the eonntry, and for no inconsider- 
able portion of the males, during the winter months, and thus 
gives value to labor and skill that would otherwise be waste — 
while developing the faculties of all, and enabling them to main- 
tain commerce with each other. Under a different system, the 
money price of clothing would, temporarily, be less, bat what 
would then become of all this labor-power ? What wonld be its 
money value ? Capital must be consumed in producing it ii'om 
day to day ; and if, when produced, it be not put to use, the capi- 
tal must be wasted, as we see to be the case in Ireland. Cloth ia 
cheap in that country, but man is so much cheaper, that he not 
only goes in rags, but perishes of starvation, because compelled 
to exhaust his land and waste his labor. "Where," justly 
inquires Mr. Laing, "would bo the gain to the Danish nation, 
if the small proportion of its numbers who' do not live by hua- 

* L4IN0 ; Dtnmark and the Dtchies, p. 299. j- Ibid, p, 881. 
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bandry, got their shirts and jackets, and all other clothing, oae- 
Lalf cheaper, and the great majority, who now find winter employ- 
ment in manafacturing their own clothing materials, for the time 
and labor which are of no valae to them at that season, and can 
be turned to no account, were thrown idle by the competition 
of the superior and cheaper products of machine and the 
factory?"* 

There could be noae. The only benefit derived by man from 
improvement in the machinery of conversion is, that he ia thereby 
enabled to give more time, labor, and thought to the development 
of the powers of the earth, the great machine of production ; and 
in that there can be no improvement nnder a system that looks to 
the exportation of raw products, the sending away of the soil, 
!iud the exhaustion of the land. 

The whole Danish system tends to the local employment of both 
labor and capital, and therefore to the growth of wealth, the 
division of the land, and the improvement of the modes of culti- 
vation. As a consequence of this, there is a large and constantly 
increasing proportion of the real estate held in small farms belong- 
ing to peasant proprietors ; while throughout the whole agricul- 
tural body there exists a high degree of enterprise — promoting 
the adoption of all the modern improvements in husbandry, and 
threatening, says Mr. Laing, the production of ■ a formidable 
rivalry " in the English markets to the old-fashioned, use-and- 
want English farmers, and even to most of our improving large 
farmera in Scotland." f 

Seventy years since, the domains and estates of the nobles were 
cultivated by serfe who were bound to work every day on the 
main farm of the feudal lord, by whom they might be flogged, or 
imprisoned ; and by whom they could be reclaimed if they fled from 
off his land. With the exception that they were allowed cottages 
and smaJl pieces of land that they might cultivate, when not re- 
quired on the domain of their lord, their condition differed from 
that of the negro slave of Carolina m little but the fact that they 
were attached to the soil, and could not be sold without it. How 
great is the change that since has taken place, will be appreciated 
by the reader when he knows that in the two duchies of Holstein 
and Sleswick, with a population of 662,500 souls, there are no 
* Denmark and the Duckies, p. 885. -f Ibid. p. 52. 

YOL, II. — 8 
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less than 125,150 farms of a size to keep ten or fifteen eows ; and 
that these are owned by small proprietors of a class, says Mr. 
Laing, "correspondent to the yeomen, small freeholders, and 
statesmen of the north of England ; while of smaller landholders, 
"properly cottars, with a house, a yard, and land for a cow or 
two," for which they pay rent "and receive wages all the year 
round," the number is 67,000.* 

Even the poorest of the laboring householders has a garden, 
some land, and a cow ;f and everywhere the eye and hand of the 
little proprietor maybe seen busily employed; while the larger far- 
mers, says Mr. Laing, " attend onr English cattle-shows and agri- 
cultural meetings, are educated men, acquainted with every agri- 
cultural improvement, have agricultural meetings and cattle-shows 
of their own, and publish the transactions and essays of the mem- 
bers. They use guano, and all the animal or chemical manures, 
have introduced tile-draining, machinery for making pipes and 
tiles, and are no strangers to irrigation on their old grass 
meadows. ' ' J 

Wherever the circulation of labor and its products is most 
rapid, there will the largest proportion of the labor of the com- 
munity be giveo to developing the resources of the earth, and to 
increasing the quantity of commodities required for the uses of 
man ; and there will be found most highly developed that indivi- 
duality which tends to the production of self-respect. The tend- 
ency of the Danish system is towards the maintenance of that cir- 
culation ; and, as a consequence, there are, says Mr. Laing, " few 
so shabby in clothes as the unemployed or half-employed workmen 
and laborers in Edinburgh ; and a proletarian class, half naked 
and in rags, is not to be seen. " § 

The house accommodation, as he tells his readers, is good, the 
country people being " well lodged in buildings the material of 
whose walis is brick, while the floors are everywhere of wood. 
The accommodations "outside of the meanest collage, the yard, 
garden, and offices, approach more to the dwellings of the Eng- 
lish than of the Scotch people of the same class." || 

Every pariah has its established schoolmaster, as well as its 
established minister, and the teachers are better paid, and " are 
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men of much higher education, tban their Scottish brethren." 
" Govemment has provided schools, and highly-qualified and 
well-paid teachers, bul^ as it has invested them with uo monopoly 
of teaching," all persons who desire so to do may open schools, 
and parents may send their children to public or private ones, at 
their pleasure. Education, literatnrc, and literary tastes being 
universally diffused, public and circalating' libraries, museums, and 
newspapers are found in all the large towns— while in every little 
one, says Mr. Laing, "the traveller finds educational institutions 
and indications of intellectual tastes, such as the taste for reading, 
music, theatrical representations, which, he cannot but admit, sur- 
pass what he finds at home in England, in similar towns and 
among the same classes." * 

We have here abundant evidence of the beneficial effect of local 
action, as compared with centralization. Instead of having uni- 
versities in Copenhagen, and no local schools, or newspapers, 
there is universal provision for education, and as universal evi- 
dence that the people avail themselves of it. Their tastes are 
cultivated, and are becoming more so from day to day ; and thus 
do they present a striking contrast to the picture furnished by 
the opposite shore of the German Ocean ; and yet the natural 
advantages of Great Britain far surpass those of the Httle king- 
dom we now describe. The cause of difference is to be found in 
the fact, that the system of the one looks to the cheapening of 
land, labor, and all other raw materials of manufacture, and un- 
derworking the laborer abroad, for the benefit of trade ; while the 
other looks to extending commerce — to cheapening the commodi- 
ties required by the laborer — ^and to increasing the value of man. 

The Danish system looks to the development of individuality, 
and therefore is it that even in the poorest houses the windows ^ 
" rarely want a bit of ornamental drapery, and are always decked 
with flowers and plants in flower-pota," the whole people having 
" a passion for flowers," f and having everywhere " leisure to be 
happy, amnsed, and educated." J 

The material and intellectual condition of this people is declared 
by Mr. Laing — and he is an experienced and most observant tra- 
veller — to be higher than that of any other in Europe ; § while 
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Mr. Kfty, also very high authority, places the people of England 
among the most ignorant and helpless of those of Europe. The 
Danes eonsnme more food for the mind " than the Scotch ; have 
more daily and weekly newapapers, and other periodical works, 
in their metropolis and in their country towns, and publish more 
translated and original works ; have more public lihraries, larger 
libraries, and libraries more easily accessible to persons of all 
elasBos, not only in Copenhagen, bat in all provincial and country 
towns ; have more small circulating libraries, book-clubs, musical 
associations, theatres and theatrical associations, and original 
dramatic compositions ; more museums, galleries, collections of 
statues, paintings, antiquities, and objects gratifying to the tastes 
of a refined and intellectual people, and open equally to all 
classes, than the people of Scotland can produce in the length 
and breadth of the land." * 

Every step towards the development of commerce tends towards 
equality, and such being the tendency of the Danish system, it is 
no matter of surprise that we find the Dane distinguished for 
kindness, urbanity, and regard for others ;f or, that there there 
should prevail among " individuals of the most different stations 
^d classes a feeling of independence and mutual respect," J and 
an equality of social intercourse, directly the reverse of the grow- 
ing inequality we see everywhere arising among the communities 
that are becoming, from year to year, more subject to the control 
of trade. "The houseless are unknown," and they are so because 
there is no such influx, as in the large towns of Great Britain, 
" of operatives in every trade, who, coming from the country to 
better their condition, are by far too numerous for the demand, 
must take work at lower and lower wages to keep themselves 
from starving, and who reduce their fellow-craftsmen and them- 
selves to equal misery. Employment is more fixed and station- 
ary for the employed and the employers. There is no foreign 
trade or home consumption to occasion great and sudden activity 
and expansion in manufactures, and equally great and sudden 
stagnation and collapse,"! ^^^^ "■^ "^^^ ^"^"^ periodically to occar 
in all countries whose systems look to increasing the necessity for 
dependence on the machinery of transportation. ' 
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Denmark is " a liying evidence of tte falsity of the theory that 
popnlation increases more rapidly than subsistence where the Itiud 
of the country is held by small working proprietors ;" * and she 
is a living evidence, too, of the falsity of the theory that men com- 
mence with the cnltivation of the most productive soils, and find 
themselves, as wealth and population increase, compelled to resort 
to poorer ones, with diminished return to labor. Why she is en- 
abled to afford such conclusive proof of this is, that she pursues 
a policy tending to secure to her people that real freedom of 
commerce which consists in having the power to choose betwe«R 
the foreign and domestic markets — a power, the exercise of which 
is denied to India and Ireland, to Portugal and to Turkey. She 
desires to exercise control over her own movements, and not over 
those of others ; and therefore it is that her people become from 
day to day more free, and her land from year to year mora 
valuable. 

Turkey m the paradise of the system commonly known by the 
name of free trade — that system under which the artisan is not 
permitted to take his place by the side of the producer of silk and 
cotton — and the resnlt is seen in the growing depopulation of the 
country, the increasing poverty and slavery of its people, the 
worthlessness of its land, and the weakness of its government. 
Denmark is, to some extent, the paradise of freedom of commerce 
— that system under which the artisan and the farmer are permit- 
ted to combine their efforts ; and the consequence is seen in the 
increase of population, in the growth of wealth and freedom, in 
the growing value of land, in the increasing tendency to equality, 
and in the strength of its government, as exhibited in its resist- 
ance to the whole power of Northern Germany during the late 
Sleswick-Holstein war ; and as afterwards exhibited towards 
those of its own subjects who had aided in bringing on the war — 
not one of whom was punished at the cost of either life or limb, 
during its continuance, or at its close. | 

§ 3. In no part of Europe did there exist, a few centuries since, 

so great a diversification of employments as in the south of Spain. 

In none, consequently, was individuality so fully developed ; in 

none was commerce so great. With a constant succession of wars, 

* Den^iark and the Duchies, p. 234. f Ibid. p. 260, 
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however, there came a, change — the enlightened and indusfrions 
Moors being expelled the kingdom, and centralization of the power 
of directing thought and action beicg fully established, almost at 
the same moment that discoveries in the East, and in the West, 
gave power to the crown to direct the forces of the nation to wars 
of conquest ; but here, as everywhere, centralization has gone hand 
in hand with poverty and weakness of both government and peo- 
ple. Almost from that day to the present, it has been with difB- 
culty that Spain has maintained her own rights on her own soil , 
and for the reason, that in striking out an important link in the 
chain of society, she destroyed that circulation of labor and its 
products without which there can be no social force. Her system 
has tended to the destruction of commerce, and the substitution 
of trade — to the exhaustion of her soil — and to the annihilation 
of the value of both labor and land ; and every page of her his- 
tory affords confirmation of the proposition that nations which 
fail in respect for the rights of others, have little security for the 
maintenance of their own. 

Prior to the espuision of the enlightened and industrious Moors, 
the kingdom contained thirty millions of people, whereas it now 
coutaine bnt half the number ; and, from having been one of the 
richest countries, it has since become one of the poorest in 
Europe. Granada, which four centuries since had 400,000 in- 
habitants, has now but 60,000. Seviile, which two centuries 
since had 300,000, of which 130,000 were engaged in manufac- 
tures, has now but 96,000. Toledo, which had 200,000, has 
now but 15,000; and Merida has fallen itom 40,000 to 5000. 
The population of Valencia, onee 600,000, is now but 60,000; 
and the diocese of Salamanca, which once contained 127 cities 
and villages, has now but 13, In 1718, there were counted, 
throughout the country, no less than 1511 abandoned villages, 
and the number is stated to have since increased,* Such have 
been the effects of the substitution of the work of appropriation 
for that of production. Mesico and Peru, the isles of the East- 
ern and the Western Indies, Italy, and the Netherlands, have in 
turn been plundered ; while commerce at home has been destroyed 
by constant demand for men for exportation, aud constantly in- 
creasing interferences with local association, in the form of taxes 
* El ClamoT Publico, of Madrid. 
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upon erery transfer of labor or its products. In no part of the 
world has the system to so great an extent looked to interposing 
obstaeles between the producers of raw commodities, and those 
who desired to consume them. The result is seen in the aban- 
donment at home of the most fertile soils, and diminution of the 
power of association — with Constant decliEe in the motion of so- 
ciety, in the power of production, and in that of consumption. 

Under such eiroumstances, the great middle class of artisans 
— that class whose existence is indispensable to the maintenance 
of motion in society — gradually died out. Towns and cities, 
therefore, decayed, and land became more and more consolidated 
in the hands of the nobles and the church ; while talent found no 
demand, except in the senuce of church or state — in the exercise 
of the power of appropriation. 

While thus destroying commerce, efforts were made to build it 
up by aid of restrictions on external trade ; but the very fact that 
commerce was destroyed, made it necessary for thousands and 
tens of thousands of persons to engage in smuggling ; and the 
country was filled with men e?er ready to violate the law, because 
of the absence of demand for physical and mental effort. The 
laws restraining the import of foreign merchandise were easily 
violated, because its bulk was small and its Talue great ; whereas, 
those interfering with the transit of raw materials were easily en- 
forced, because their built was great and their value small. The 
whole system, therefore, tended effectually to prevent the artisan 
from taking hia place by the side of the grower of food and wool ; 
and hence the depopulation, poverty, and weakness of this once 
rich and powerful country. 

Fortunately for Spain, however, the day arrived when she was 
to lose her colonies, aad find herself compelled to follow the advice 
of Adam Smith — looking to home for revenue. From that day 
to the present, her course, though slow, has been onward — each 
succeeding year having brought with it increased diversity of em- 
ployment, and greater power of association and combination ; 
with corresponding increase in the power of the people in their 
relations with the government, and in that of the government 
itself in its relations with those of other nations. 

Among the earliest measures looking to the emancipation of 
France and Germany, was the removal of restrictions upon the 
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commerce in land, the great instrument of production ; and so 
has it been in Spain. Forty years since, but twenty millions of 
acres were owned by the men employed in cultivation, while twice 
that quantity was held by the nobles and the church. The property 
of the latter having since been soM, the result is seen in the fact 
that the iramber of small proprietors, cultivating their owa land, 
has risen from 213,000 to 546,000 ; and the number of properties 
' from 403,000 to 1,095,000.* 

A farther step towards the emancipation of commerce is found 
in the abolition of a great variety of small and vexations taxes, 
among which are those formerly paid on the transit of raw mate- 
rials of manufactures. In place of all these, there is now a land 
tax, payable alike by the small and the great proprietor — a tax 
whoso existence affords abundant proof of the growing power of 
the people, and the growing tendency towards equality before the 
law. With each successive stage of progress, we find an increas- 
ing tendency towards that diversification in the demand for human 
effort which develops individnality ; and in which alone is found 
the cansc of growing valne in land and labor. From 1841 to 
1846, the number of spindles in Catalonia grew from 62,000 to 
131,000, and that of looms from 30,000 to 45,000 ; while cotton 
factories had been put in operation in various other parts of the 
kingdom — Granada now bidding fair to rival even Catalonia in 
her manufactures, t In 1841, the total value of the products of the 
cotton nmnufactnre was estimated at about four millions of dol- 
lars, bnt in 1846 it had risen to more than six and a half millions. 
The woollen mannfaeture had also rapidly increased — making a 
demand for labor at numerous places throngbout the kingdom. 
One of these, Alcoy, is specially referred to by M. Block, J as 
situated among the mountains which separate the ancient king- 
doms of Talencia and Murcia — the persons there employed in 
the cloth mannfaeture amounting to no less than twelve thousand 
men, in addition to a great number of women and children. In 
the departments of silks, of linens, and of iron, too, there has 
been n great advance — stimulating the farmers to an extension 
of the cultivation of all the raw materials — silk, flax, and corn — 
required for those various manufactures. 

I L'Espagni m 1860, p. 160. 
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With the growing proximity of the market, and declining tax 
of transportation, agriculture is becoming from year to year more 
and more a science. Thirty years since, the value of the agricul- 
tural product was estimated at only 232,000,000 of reals ; whereas, 
five years since, it was returned at 450,000,000 — baring almost 
doubled in lees than five-and-twentj years. Then, the means of 
transporting produce were so bad that famine might prevail in 
Andalusia, and men might perish there in thousands, while grain 
wasted on the fields of Castile, because the silos of the latter no 
longer afforded room to store it. Even now, "in some districts, 
it is," says a recent traveller, " a familiar fa«t, that the wine of 
one vintage has to be emptied, in waste, in order to fiimish skins 
for the wine of the next — the difficulty and cost of transportation 
to market being such as utterly to preclude the producer from 
attempting a more profitable disposition of it. Staples of the 
most absolute and uniform necessity — wheat, for instance — are at 
prices absurdly different in difl'ercnt parts of tlie kingdom ; the 
proximity to market being such as to give them their current 
value in one quarter, while in another they are perhaps rotting in 
their places of deposit, without the hope of a demand. TJulil 
such a state of things shall have been cured, it will," as he adds, 
" be useless to improve the soil, or stimulate production in the 
secluded districts ; and of course every circumstance which wears 
the promise of such cure must enter into the calculations of the 
future, and avail in them according to its probabiiities." * 

This, however, is only what occurs in every country in which, 
because of the absence of the power of association and combina- 
tion, the farmer is wholly dependent on distant markets, and is 
forced to pay the heavy tax consequent npon a necessity for effect- 
ing changes of place. The waste, here, is enormous, and, aa a 
necessary result, the power to make new roads, or to improve 
the old ones, scarcely exists. Had the people of the districts 
above described, a market near at hand, in which their wheat 
could be combined with the wool that is shorn iu their immediate 
neighborhood, they could export cloth, and that could travel even 
on the roads they have. As it is, they have to export both wheat 
and wool, and on such roads ; whereas, if the artisan could, in 
aocordance with the doctrities of Adam Smith, everywhere take 
* Wallib; Spain EmUud, p. 328. 
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his place bj the side of tlie ploughman and the shepherd ; and if 
women and children could thus be enabled to find other employ- 
ment than in field-labor ; towns would grow up, men would become 
rich and strong, and better roads could readily be made. Even 
now, however, there is a rapidly increasing tendency towards the 
construction of railroads j and not a doubt can be entertained 
that the modes of intercourse will aooD be eo improved as largely 
to approximate tlie prices paid hy the consumer, and those re- 
ceived by the producer.* Such appro siraatioD, however, would 
not be in accordance with the doctrines of modem economists — 
disciples of the Eicardo-Malthusian school — who find compensa- 
tion for the loss of population ' ' in the great stimulus that exten- 
sive emigration will give to every branch of the shipping inte- 
rest." f The nearer the place of exchange, the fewer ships and 
seamen are needed, and the richer become the producer and the 
consumer — the number of persons among whom the total product 
is to be divided being then the least. 

With increased power of association, there is a steady improve- 
ment in the provision for tlio development of the intellectual facul- 
ties. Half a centdry since, the whole number of students at all 
the educational establlshmeuts iu the kingdom, was but 30,000, J 
and it had not materially varied in 1835 ; whereas, the number 
now in the public schools aione — for the support of which there is 
an annual appropriation of $150,000—18 above 700,000 ; or 1 to 
11 of the population. The primary and other schools arc 16,000 
in number; and, intermediate between these and the universi- 
ties, there arc numerous other institutions devoted to particular 
branches of education, some of which are provided for by govern- 
ment, while others are supported by the contributions of indi- 
viduals. 

The effect of the changes above described is being everywhere 
found in an increase of the value of land. The church property 
that has been sold, has "commanded an average of nearly double 

* "By an official docnmentpubliBiieri in 1 849, it appeare that while wheat 
BoH in Barcelona and Tarragona (plaoea of consumption) at an average of 
more than 25 franoe, the price at Segovia, in Old Caatile, (a place of pro- 
dnotioQ,) not three hundred miles diBtant, was less than 10 franca for (ia 
fnme quantity. "—//^'jpajnr! en 1850, p "" 
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tlie price at which it was officially assessed, according to the 
standard of valne at the time of its seizure ;" and we need desire 
DO better evidence of Spanish progress than is to be found in this 
single fact. 

Commerce with foreign nations grows with the growth of com- 
merce at home. In the three jears, from 1846 to 1849, the import 
ofrawcotton rose from 16,000,000 to 27,000,000 of pounds; that 
of jam from 5,300,000 to 6,800,000 pounds; and that of bar iron 
from 5,400,000 to more than 8,000,000 ; and the general move- 
ment for tlie last thirty years has been as follows ; — 

Imports, in francs ExfOrta. In francs. 

1827 95,235,O0U 71 S12 000 

1848 114,325,000 82 279 000 

1846 157,613,000 129 106 OOO 

1851 -171,912,000 124377000 

1852 172,000,000 IGbOOOOOO 

As commerce grows, and as the consumer and the producer 
tend more and more to take their places by each other'b side, the 
people acquire power to protect themselves as is seen m the free- 
dom of debate in the Chamber of Deputies ; and in the extent to 
which those debates, with their comments thereon, are made 
known thronghout the kingdom by the writers of a newspaper 
press that, although much restrained, has been well characterized 
as being ' ' fearless and outspoken. ' ' Thirty years since, Madrid 
had bnt two daily newspapers, both of them most contemptible in 
ciiaracter. Five years since, they had grown to thirteen, with an 
aggregate circulation of 35,000 copies ; and yet Madrid had no 
commerce, and could furnish little advertising for their support. 

With the increase of population and wealtli — with the growth 
of the power of association — and with the development of indivi- 
duality among the people — the government gradually acquires 
strength in the community of nations, and power to enforce its 
laws. Hence it is, that there has been a great decline in the 
English exports to Portugal and Gibraltar, heretofore the great 
smuggling dep8t3 for English manufactures, as compared with 
those to Spain direct ; — 

Porlngal. OlbTBljar. Spitn. 

In 1839 £1,217,082 £1,433,932 £262,281 

1852 1,048,359 481,286 1,0293,598 
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The system that looks to trade, and that destrojs commerce, 
tends towards the consolidation of the land — towards inequality 
in the conditions of men — and towards a diminution in the pro- 
portion of the physical and mental labor given to the development 
of the resources of the earth ; and that sach has been the tend- 
ency of the English system, wbereyer established, has been fully 
shown. 

That of Spain now tends, as does that of Denmark, in the oppo- 
aite direction — the result being seen in division of the land, in 
gradually increasing tendency towards equality of condition, and 
an increase in the proportion of the powers of the community 
given to the labors of the field. The change is slow, and for tJie 
reason,that both England and France are busily engoged in the 
effort to prevent tlie growth of manufactures in the Peninsula — 
believing, apparently, that their own increase in wealth and power 
is dependent npon the extent to which they can impoverish 
and weaken other communities of the world. At an expense ten 
times exceeding the profit on the trade with Spain, England re- 
tains Gibraltar, to be used, in defiance of treaty stipnlations, as a 
smuggling depfit ; and her economists discern much advantage in 
the existing relations with Portugal, because of the facilities thns 
afforded for sending woo Hens and cottons " by contraband into 
Spain," * In trade and war, the end sanctifies the means, and as 
the British policy looks only to the extension of trade, it is natn- 
ral that British teachers should have arrived at the conclusion that 
the smuggler is " the great reformer of the age ;" and that their 
government shonld afford every facility for the violation of the 
laws of all countries that seek, by means of protection, to promote 
the growth of commerce. 

A more short-sighted policy than that of both those nations 
towards Spain caanot be imagined. By keeping her poor, they 
destroy her prodnctive power, and prevent her from obtaining the 
ability to purchase the prodncts of the land and labor of their 
people. Common sense, common honesty, and true policy, travel 
always together, whether in private or in public life ; and where 
they are most combined, population tends most rapidly to increase, 
with constant decline in the dread of over-population. 
* MAcOttEQOR: St^Utlks, vol. ii. p. 1122. 
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CHAPTER XSIT. 



THE SAME SUBJECT, CONTINtED. 

"GEaMANT," says Professor List, the man to whose patriotic 
labors, the existence of the Zoll-Verein is due — "Germany owes 
her first progress in manttfactures to the reTocalion of the Edict 
of Nantes, and to the nnmeroua refugees — driven by that insane 
measure, into almost erery part of Germany — who established 
manufactures of woollens, silk, jewelry, glass, china, gloves, and 
many other articles. 

" The first public steps for the encouragement of German ma- 
nnfactures were taken by Austria and Prussia ; iu Austria, under 
Charles VI. and Maria Theresa, but more especially uuder Joseph 
II. Austria had previously suffered considerable injury by the 
expulsion of the Prot«etants, her most industrious inhabitants j 
after which event no solicitude for knowledge nor for mental cul- 
ture could be traced in Austrian councils. Nevertheless, bythe 
aid of protective duties, improvements in the rearing of sheep, in 
the construction of roads, and other encouragements, the iudustrial 
arts made remarkable progress as early even as the reign of Maria 
Theresa. 

" That progress was still more rapid and successful under the 
energetic measures of Joseph II. It is tmethat at first the results 
were inconsiderable, because the emperor, as was his custom, pre- 
cipitated this reform, and because Austria was then very far behind 
other states. It was then seen that it was not best to attempt too 
much at once, and that protective duties, to operate conformably to 
the nature of things, and so as not to disturb existing relations, must 
not be too high in the beginning. But the longer this system has 
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lasted, tlie more has its wisdom been reyealed. Anstria owes to it 
her present splendid industry and tlie prosperity of her agriculture. 

" Tlie indnatry of Prussia had suffered more tlian that of any 
other country fi'om the ravages of the Thirty Tears' War. Her 
principal mannfacture, that of cloths, in the March of Branden- 
burg, had been almost annihilated. The larger part of the manu- 
facturers had emigrated to Saxony, for eyen then the import of 
English goods iept down every hranch of industry. Happily for 
Prussia, the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and the persecu- 
tion of the Protestants in the Palatinate and in the hishopric of 
Salzburg, took place at that time. 

" The great elector comprehended now at a glance what before 
had been so clear to Elizabeth. Attracted by him, a great number 
of the fugitives made their home in Prussia — advancing its agri- 
culture, introducing by their skill very many new branches o.f 
industry, and promoting both art and science. His successors 
followed his footsteps, but none with more zeal than that great 
king who was greater by bis wisdom in peace than by his success 
in war. It is not here necessary to enumerate circumstantially 
the numberless measures by which Frederick II. drew to Prussia 
a large number of foreign cultivators, by which he improved waste 
lands, encouraged the formation of meadows, the culture of grasses, 
of animal food, vegetables, potatoes, and tobacco — by which he 
improved the breed of sheep, cattle, and horses, furnished mineral 
manures, &c, , and aided agriculturists with capital and credit. If 
he encouraged agriculture by these direct means, he rendered it still 
more important service indirectly by promoting home manufactures 
under a protective system, established with that view, by facili- 
tating the means of transportation, and by the institution of a bank 
of land credit. By these and similar measures he communicated 
a more powerful impulse to the progress of industry in Prussia 
than was felt in any other part of Germany." 

Nest, "the continental blockade of Napoleon occurred, to 
form an era in the history of German, as well as in that of 
French, industry; though J. B. Say, the most celebrated dis- 
ciple of Adam Smith, has stigmatized it as a calamity. It is 
acknowledged, however, in spite of theorists, and particularly of 
English theorists — oil those who are acquainted with German 
industry bear witness, and all enlightened statists furnish the evi- 
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dence — that with that blockade commenced the npn ard impulse 
of German manufactures of every kind ; the progress in the breed- 
ing of sheep, previously begun, became then distinetlj visible ; the 
improvement of the means of communication received then, for 
the first time, due consideration. It is true that Germany lost, in 
great part, her former export trade, especially in linens ; but the 
now profits largely exceeded the loss, especially for the manufac- 
tures of Prussia and Austria, which had got the start of all others 
in Germany. 

" At the return of peace, the manufactnrera of England renewed, 
or continued, their formidahle competition with those of Germany ; 
for during a period of reciprocal restraint new inventions, and the 
almost exclusive possession of the market of the world, had given 
them an immense superiority : better provided witb capital, they 
could furnish better goods and at lower prices, and give mnch 
longer credits, than the Germans, who had still to struggle 
against the difficulties of a commencement. A general ruin and 
great distress ensued among the latter, and especially among the 
manufacturers of the Lower Rhine — that region which, having 
been for many years attached to France, was now shut out from 
the market of that country. The former Prussian tariff had un- 
dergone many modifications in the direction, or interest, of absolute 
free trade, but had proved no sufficient protection against Eng- 
lish competition. Prussian bureaucracy, however, resisted for a 
long time all demand for assistance. It had been too deeply im- 
bued through its universities with the theory of Adam Smith,* 
promptly to comprehend the wants of the time. There were in 
Prussia at that time economists who dared even to propose the 
resuscitation of the Physiocratic system, then many years dead. 

" But here again the nature of things was stronger than theory. 
A deaf ear could no longer be turned to a cry of distress coming 
from mannfaetnrers, the more especially when that cry came from 

* In no part of the nork from which this extract is taken, docs ita author 
do justice to Adum Smith, every portion of irhose book is n protest against 
the Bystem which looks to cheapening the raw materiaJs of manufacture by 
producing i necessity for Banding them ftbroitd ; and to increaBing (he price 
of manufactured articles by preventing the arOsan from taking his place by 
the side of the ploughman. Br. Smith waa not always right, but he was 
very generaiHy so. Modem political economy, as has before been said, has 
very generally rejected him when he was right ; or hag so nsed bim as U> 
cause him to stand responsible f ot the correctness of views that, bad he been 
alive, he would indignantly have denonnoeil ns utterly ei 
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the indastry of a country which longed for ita former nnioa with 
France, and in which it was important for Prussia to maintain a 
good feeling. The opinion was then gaining ground that the Eng- 
lish gOTcmment farored, and very efBciently, the inundation of the 
continental markets with manufactured goods, for the purpose of 
smothering in the cradle the infant manufactures of the continent. 
That opinion has been ridiculed ; bnt it was not surprising that 
such opinions prevailed, as the conduct of England was precisely 
that which such a policy dictated. The inundation took place 
precisely as if predetermined : an illustrious member of Parlia- 
ment, Henry Brougham, afterwards Lord Brougham, had plainly 
declared in 1815 that 'England could afford to incur some loss 
on the export of English goods, for the pnrjtose of destroying 
foreign manufactures in their cradle.' That thought of a man 
since so celebrated as a cosmopolite and libera] philanthropist, 
was ten years later reproduced, almost in the same terms, by an- 
other member of Parliament, not less famed for his liberal views, 
Mr. Hume, who also desired ' that the manufactures of the conti- 
nent should be strangled in the cradle.' 

" The petition of the Prussian manufacturers was heard at last 
■ — rather late, it is true, for they had been for years struggling 
between life and death — and the evil was corrected by the hand 
of a master. The Prussian tariff of 1818 met, at the time of its 
enactment, all the wants of Prussian industry, without unduly in- 
creasing the required protection, and without restricting the needfttl 
relations of Prussia with foreign countries. This tariff was very 
much more moderate in its duties than those of England and of 
France, as it should have been ; for the object was not to pa^ 
by degrees irom the prohibitive to the protective system, bnt 
from what is called free trade to protection. Another eminent 
merit of that tariff, considered as a whole, was, that the duties 
were chiefly specific according to the weight, and not ad valorem. 
Smuggling and nnder-valuation were thus not only prevented, but 
another great end was attained : articles of general consumption, 
which every country can most easily manufacture for itself, the 
home production of which was the more important on account of 
the high figure of its total value, were visited with the heaviest 
duties — ^these protective duties being reduced in proportion to the 
fineness and higher price of the goods ; consequently, the tempta- 
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tion, as well aa the possibiiitj, of smuggling existed only wherp 
there was little or no interference with home industry. 

" This system of speeiiic duties by weight, as may be readily 
imagined, bore more heavily upon the trade with other Gorman 
states than, upon the foreign trade. Tiie small interior states of 
Germany, already excluded from the markets of Austria, France, 
and England, were also almost entirely excluded from the markets 
of Prussia. This blow was the more sensibly felt, because many of 
them were wholly or partially enclosed by provinces of Prussia." * 

g 2. Germany was, at that date, totally disunited — each of its 
states having its local custom-house, and each being anxious to 
increase its revenue by throwing obstacles in the way of com- 
merce. In 1819, however, Prnssia succeeded in effecting an 
arrangement with several of the smaller states — Saxe-Weimar, 
Mecklenburg, and others — in virtue of which the Prussian tariff 
became the general one, and the custom-houses were removed to 
the general frontier — the revenue thence arising being divided 
among the several contracting parties in the ratio of population. 
The measures adopted by the other German powers were, however, 
says a recent writer, " of a nature to cause the most serious doubts 
as to the possibility of ever securing their accession to the prin- 
ciples of the protective system. On the other hand," as he 
continues, " Pmssia never ceased to appeal to the commer- 
cial interests of the various German slates, and even effected, at 
different periods, the convocation of commercial congresses — as, 
for example, at Darmstadt in 1821, at Frankfort in 1823, and at 
Stuttgard in 1825 — but the result was unfavorable to her cause, 
which seemed utterly hopeless. In 1831, Wurtemburg and Bava- 
ria were persuaded to conclude at least a treaty of commerce with 
the TJnion, but they could not be induced to join it. 

" At the head of the opposition stood Hanover, entirely con- 
trolled by British influence ; Saxony, whose nobles had main- 
tained a kind of free trade ; and Hesse, where feudal interests are 
still very potent. Under their auspices, a confederation of thir- 
teen states was organized in 1828, with a view to checking the 
progress of the pernicious doctrines of protection. Another 
nnion was formed in 1830, more, however, in opposition to Prus- 
• List : National System of Folitieal Economy, pp. 153-158. 

Vol. II. — 9 
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sia than against hor heresies. Both failed, and were dissolved 
in 1831, when Hesse abandoned their cause to join the Prussian 
league, which she declared offered to her greater financial advan- 
tages. The example of Hesse was not without its consequences. 
She had at iast discovered the secret of the growth of the national 
strength of Prussia, and the other states soon followed the dic- 
tates of their interests. The event formed a turning-point in the 
history of the German tTnion, which may be said to have com- 
menced with the year 1831. All it has accomplished dates from 
that recent period. Several of the smaller states then, in rapid suc- 
cession, espoused the cause thej had so long opposed. In 1833, Ba- 
varia, Wnrtemburg, and the kingdom of Saxony did the same ; so 
that in December of the same year the Union counted 14,800,000 
of people. In 1834, they had increased to 23,600,000. In 1835, 
Baden, Nassau, and Frankfort joined their number. In 1839, the 
federation extended over 20,000 square miles, with a pojiulation 
of 27,000,000; and in 1853, it had reached 32,600,000. —In 
1834, the revenue amounted to about 12,000,000 thalers ; in 
183T, to 16,000,000; and in 1853, to 22,000,000. Treaties of 
corameree and navigation were concluded with Holland in 1839 ; 
with Turkey, in 1840; with Great Britain, in 1841; with Bel- 
gium, in 1844 ; and with Sardinia, in 1845. Austria maintained 
a hostile attitude against these proceedings till 1853, when she 
concluded a treaty of commerce with Prussia, as a preliminary 
step to her joining the Union of Customs as soon as she could 
succeed in reconciling the interests of the different classes of her 
population with the change. With the accession of the German 
dominions of Austria, the Union of Customs will embrace some 
45,000,000 of people " 

Thus was accomplished the most important movement of the 
past half century, and one of the most important in the annals of 
Europe. By it, all Northern Germany has become one great 
society, with perfect freedom of circulation throughout its various 
parts — retaining, however, all the local centres of activity it had 
before possessed. Saxony and Bavaria, Prussia and Hanover, 
preserve their perfect individuality — governing themselves in 
their own manner, and combining with their neighbors in mea- 
sures having for their object, the more perfect development of 
individuality among their various population. 
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§ 3, How far that object has been attained, and how far the 
measures of protection ha?e tended towards diversifying emploj- 
ments, and thus fitting each and everj man for more perfect asso- 
ciation witli his fcllow-men, is shown by the following facts r — 

Forty years since, Great Britain received from Germany only 
3,000,000 of pounds of wool; but, with the decline of German 
manufactures, the export of raw materials so largely increased 
that in 1825, the receipts in England from that source alone 
amounted to no less than 28,000,000 — a large portion of which 
was paid for in woollen cloth sent from England to Germany. 
Such being the state of the trade, it follows, necessarily, that 
wool in the latter must have been cheaper than in the former, 
while cloth mnst have been dearer — the prices of the two being 
widely distant from each other. 

In 1851, the quantity of wool and woollen yarn imported into 
Germany amounted to 34,000,000 of pounds, and the quantity 
exported to 9,000,000 — leaving not less than 25,000,000 as the 
net import, and proving that wool in Germany must have been 
higher than in other coantries. In the same year, the quantity 
of woollen cloth exported amounted to 12,000,000 of pounds — 
proving that it must have become cheaper than in other countries. 
The prices of raw material and finished articles had steadily ap- 
proximated to each other, and thus was furnished the most con- 
clusive evidence of advancing civilization. 

With every step in the progress towards approximation, the 
producer of food and wool is enabled to consume more largely of 
all the commodities required for the maintenance of his powers, 
rhat such has been, to a wonderful extent, the case in Germany, 
is shown by the following facts ; — 

The export of wool to Great Britain alone, thirty years since, 
was, as has been seen, 28,000,000 ; but since that time the produc- 
tion has so largely increased that, were the domestic consumption 
no greater, the export would probably be at least twice as great. 
Not only, however, is all the cloth made from this wool now con- 
sumed at home, but thereto is added a large quantity of foreign 
wool — the net import thereof being 36,000,000, while the net 
export of cloth is but T, 000, 000 of pounds. Bringing these two 
quantities together, we obtain not less than 50,000,000, and more 
probably 60,000,000, as the quantity added to the domestic con- 
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sumption, as a consequence of approxiraotion in the prices of 
raw materia], and those of finished commodities.* 

Twenty years since, the import of cotton, and cotton yarn, into 
Prussia amounted to 1S,000,000 of pounds — having increased in 
the twelve years that had then elapsed, but 6,000,000. The move- 
ment in the Zoll-Verein, m the period that has since elapsed, ia 
thus given ; — 

1636. leiS. ISBl, 

Cotton 152,364 cwts 448,847 cwts 6Sl,T96cwts. 

Cotton twist. 244,869 " 574,303 " 676,000 " 



397,233 owta. 1,018,150 ewta. 1,362,796 ewta. 

The export of yam and cloth in this latter year amounted to 
159,341 hundredweights — leaving for domestic consumption more 
than 1,200,000 hnndred weights, or 130,000,000 of pounds; 
and proving, first, that cotton cloth had become very cheap ; 
second, that the power of consumption among the agricultural 
population had largely increased. That increase was a necessary 
consequence of the enlargement of the market for labor, and for 
the products of land, resulting from the extension of this mann- 
facture. The weight of cotton goods exported was, as we see, 
less than an eighth of that of the wool and yarn imported ; and 
yet, the value of that small quantity was 20,000,000 of thaler3 = 
$14,000,000 — being almost enough to pay for the whole import. 
At least three-fourths of this large sum consisted of labor represent- 
ing German food, thus enabled readily to go to distant countries. 

Thirty years since, Germany supplied the world with rags, and 
imported paper, of which her consumption was then bnt small. 
In 1851, all had changed, the nel import of the first having been 
37,000,000 of pounds— the nel export of the last having risen 
to 3,500,000. In the first period, rags were cheaper than in otlier 
countries, while paper was dearer. In the second, rags were 
dearer, while paper was cheaper. The prices of the two had 
greatly approximated ; and therefore had the consumption of 
paper so mnch increased as to absorb not only the whole quantity 
produced at home, but, in addition thereto, more than 30,000,000 
pounds produced abroad. The reader will more fully appre- 

* The oonBumption of woollen stuffs it 
per beftd. In 1842. it had riacn to 13 oil 
Slaate, quoted bj Kat, vol, i. p. 365. 
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ciate the value of these facts when he reflects how large iimst have 
been the domestic production of rags, resulting from au addition 
to the consumption of cotton amountiEg to more than 100,000,000 
of pounds wciglit. 

In 1830, the quantity of coal that was mined was but 7,000,000 
tonnes* — and adding thereto 1,200,000 of brown coal, we have 
a total of 8,200,000. In 1854, the first had increased to 
34,000,000, aud the last to 12,0000,000 — making a total of 
46,000,000. 

In 1834, there were made 16,000 tons of bar iron. In 1850, 
the quantity had risen to 200,000; and the pig iron tliat was 
made amounted to 600,000 tons.f The present consumption of 
the ZoU-Verein is given at fifty pounds per head, per annum — 
being more than in any country of Btirope except Frimee and 
Belgium ; and more than in any country of the world, except the 
two already named, Great Britain, and the United States.J It 
ia, however, the iirst step that is always the most costly, and the 
least productive. Every furnace that is built, and every mine 
that is opened, tends to facilitate the further progress in the 
same direction — because each and every of them tends to pro- 
mote association and combination. In 1849, not a furnace was 
to be seen in the neighborhood of Minden, in Westphalia, but 
"now," says a recent traveller, "they stand like towers about 
the broad plain" — making a vast demand for food, clothing, and 
labor. Of the 80 copper-mines of Prussia, no less than 24 have 
been opened within the last few years. Every mine, every fur- 
nace, and every mill, aids in the creation of new roads and the 
improvement of old ones — facilitating the opening of new mines, 
the utilization of the powers of nature, and the development of 
mind; and thus increasing the value of man while diminishing 
that of all the commodities required for his use.g 

The value of cotton and woollen goods exported in 1851 was 
36,000,000 of tha]eTS=$25,000,000 — the chief part of which 
large sum consisted of the food that had been combined with the 

* The Pnissiiin tonne oontaina 891 pounds. 

t Hewftt; Staliitiet 0/ th! Produtlion 0/ Ii-on. p. 12. J Ibid. p. 13. 

^ In 1820, the revenue to the BtntB from the Prussian mines, was 572.000 
thslers; whereas, at the present time it ia 2,489,188 — haying more Ihun 
quadrupled. At twentj-five years' purchase, we have here <i creation of 
tapital amountiDg to nearly 60,000,000 thalers. 
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wool, io the process of conyerting it into cloth. As a conae- 
qncnce of this, the necessity for going abroad to find a market 
for food had so greatly decreased, that the net export from the 
country, that only thirty years since was the granary of Europe, 
■was but 10,000,000 bushels. 

I 4. The greater the development of the individual faculties, 
the more perfect becomes the power of association, and the less 
is the need for going abroad to make exchanges, but the greater 
is the power to obtain improved machinery of transportation — 
the motion of society, in whatsoever direction, being one of con- 
stant acceleration. Throughout the whole Prussian State, Po- 
land included, there is now a mile of railroad for less than ten 
miles of surface, and when the roads in progress shall have beeu 
completed, there will be more than one for every five miles. The 
amount now being expended for this purpose, is given at 
$14,000,000, yearly — the whole of that great snm being supplied 
by the German people, while largely contributing to the con- 
struction of roads elsewhere. 

Local combination keeps steady pace with the growth of the 
power of association throughout the State — joint stock compa- 
nies being everywhere formed, for the various purposes of mining 
coal and ore, making cloth, constructing roads, building steamers, 
and granting security against the risk of loss by fire. With every 
step in that direction, local centres grow in number and in strength 
— cities springing ap where, but a few years since, a scanty har- 
vest was all that could be obtained from the reluctant soil. With 
each, the farmer finds his market bronght more nearly to his 
door, with growing power to command the improved machinery 
required for bis purposes. With each, the demand for labor 
grows — rendering it more and more necessary, that he should 
invoke the aid of steam, and thus increase his wealth. 

" Thousands of strong arms," says a recent writer, "to which ■ 
farming formerly gave employment, are now engaged in mecha- 
nical employments ; but, though the arms no longer labor in the 
production of means of sustenance, the stomaehs pertaining 
thereto, must be as well filled as they before had been. The 
revenue of these laborers having increased, they consume, in 
their violent labor, more nerve and muscle substance, and they 
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require more food and drink thnu formerly ; and, as they are able 
to pay for these, they canse a more extensive demand for the pro- 
ducts of the soil. On the other hand, the ranks of the husbandmen 
are thinning ont, and the farmer is threatened with the danger of 
being unable to obtain, at any price, hands to work bis fields. 
* * Ten years ago," as he continues, "there was nothing 
said amongst us, of improvements in farming* apparatus — the 
soil being turned over by the same plough, that the German 
of Tacitus, clothed in skins, used to lean bis weight upon. 
The spade, the pick, the harrow, the chopper, and the flail — 
these were t!ie simple tools of the workman on the largest farms, 
as in the poorest peasant's garden. Whoever, then, introduced 
into his service a steam-engine, a sowing or mowing maehine, 
was looked at doubtfully, as likely to become a bankrupt. Now, 
all this apparatus, with twenty kinds of ploughs, is in constant use. 
We ditch, drain, and irrigate, and we manure with guano, salt- 
petre, and bone-dust — whatever, in fact, chemistry recommends. 
The then popular three-fieid system of agriculture, with its fre- 
quent fallow years, having at length given way to the rational 
system of rotation of crops, and cultivation of fodder, our far- 
mers have already commenced the plan of changing their manures, 
in place of changing their crops." 

Tbe quantity yielded by the knd is steadily increasing, with 
constant rise of prices — "living, in the smallest town of West- 
phalia, having become," says the same writer, "as expensive as 
it is in Berlin." The people, consequently, acquire "more eco- 
nomical habits of life, and become more refined in their tastes 
and amusements — the universal habit of travel which the rail- 
roads have fostered, having already increased the range of their 
vision, and bestowed new susceptibilities upon their minds. The 
most remote provinces are brought into communication with the 
central points of civilization — manners, habits, and ideas spread- 
ing themselves with marvellous rapidity, and the advantages of 
the larger cities becoming open to all. It was formerly the cus- 
tom for apprentices to spend several years in travelling— gaining 
new experiences of the world and of mankind, and gathering 
ideas to aid them in their business and their lives. During his 
entire iife, the mechanic looked back with fond regret upon the 
time when he, a happy 'journeyman,' with bundle on bis back, 
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roamed gayly from town to towa, from land to land, 
from each the accustomed contribution. Now, however, all this 
IB changed. All travel more frequentlj — acquiring new expe- 
riences, to be in turn communicated to those whom necessity or 
inclination has kept at home. 

" Formerly, when it was a journey of days, or perhaps weeks, 
from the more distant provinces to Berlin, there were persons 
frequently to be met with, who had never seen the capital. Now, 
however, there are comparatively few among the better educated, 
who have never visited Berlin ; while the civil functionaries, and 
higher grades of mechanics, are actually obliged to go there, in 
order to pass their examinations, and receive their requisite cer- 
tificates. Private persons, also, endeavor to pay a visit to the 
capital, once at least in their lives. This, as will readily be 
imagined, has resulted in important changes in the provincial 
towns and cities — refining and improving their inhabitants." 

The picture thus presented of the Prussian State, is equally 
true of Northern and Central Germany, in its whole extent. Land 
and labor are everywhere rising in price, and everywhere, there- 
fore, presenting the most conclusive evidences of advancing civi- 
lization. The laborer has more money to expend, vihile the 
finished commodities required for his use, become daily cheaper. 
Everybody having more lo expend in the purchase of what had 
previously been regarded as the luxuries of life, mo can now 
readily comprehend the cause of the great increase in the eon- 
Bumption of paper, and of cotton and woollen goods produced 
at home ; and in the import of finer commodities produced abroad. 

§ 5. How this has affected the power to maintain commerce 
with the world at large, is shown by the following facts : — In 
1825, there were carried on the Elbe, downwards, 110,600 tons, 
and upwards, 66,000 tons — the former consisting chiefly of corn 
aud wool, to be paid for in cloth and hardware A quarter of a 
century later, the course of things had so much changed, that the 
cargoes downward were littJe more than half ai much in bulk as 
those upward — the former amounting to 1T4,000 tons, and the 
latt«r to 315,000. Instead of sending abroad raw wool and food 
with which to purchase cloth, cloth itself was being sent with 
which to purchase wool and sugar. 
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The general effect upon commerce is, however, more fully esH- 
bited in the following table — represeating the contrifaiitionB, ■per 
head, to the customs revenue of the Union, given in silver groschen, 
of which forty-fiye go to the American dollar : — 



18 

21 


1841 .. 

1842 .. 


.. 24 
.. 25 


1848 

1849 


22 


1843 .. 


.. 28 


i860 


21 


184i .. 


.. 28 


1851 


23 


1845 .. 


.. 29 


1852 


24 


1846 .. 


.. 28 


1853 


24 


1847 .. 


.. 28 





We have here a steady increase in the consumption of duty- 
paying merchandise from the commencement of the Union to the 
year of rerolntion, 1848, since which time the amount has never 
regained the point at which it before had stood. In the natural 
course of things, however, the customs revenue should decline — 
the tendency of the protective system being that of so far cheap- 
ening those coarser articles of manufacture, which pay the highest 
duties, as finally to stop their import altogether — and towards 
the substitution therefor, of laxuries which gradually enter into 
the category of necesaaries, and upon which, because of the faci- 
lity with which they may be smuggled, lighter duties are collected. 
A million of dollars' worth of pictures would cot, probably, pay 
as much duty on entering the Zoll-Verein, as would be paid by a 
hundred tons of cotton yarn. 



§ 6, The facts above given prove — 

First. That the prices of the raw products of Germany have 
tended upwards, to the benefit of her farmers, and to that of the 
agricultural interest of the world at large. 

Second. That the prices of all maDufaetnred commodities have 
tended downward — enabling the farmer to profit doubly : first, by 
obtaining more of the precious metals for his com ; and, second, 
by obtaining more cloth for any given quantity of those metals. 

Third. That the reduction in the cost of conversion has been 
BO great, as to enable the people of Germany largely to supply the 
world with food and wool in the form of cloth ; and thus to aid 
the farmers everywhere in obtaining supplies of clothing. 

Fourth. That the improved condition of the German farmers 
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has enabled them greatly to increase their demands upon the tro- 
pical countries for cotton, coffee, rice, and otlier rude products 
of the earth. 

Fifth. Tliat nnder the system of Colbert, now adopted in that 
conntry, commerce tends steadily to grow, while the power of the 
trader tends as regularly to decline. 

Sixth. That, with increase of commerce, there has heen a rapid 
increase of individuality in the great community that has now been 
formed, manifested by a steady and regular increase of revenue, 
entirely uuiuflueuced by the great crisis of 1840'-42 ; and but 
slightly affected even by the revolutionary movements of Western 
Europe in 1848. 

These results correspond precisely, as the reader will perceive, 
with those obtained in France, Spain, and Denmark; while they 
are directly the reverse of those observed in Ireland and India, 
Turkey and Portugal, 

§ 1. In no country has there been a more rapid increase in this 
diversification of employments, and incre^e in the demaad for 
labor, than the one now under consideration. Everywhere, men 
are now becoming enabled to combine the labors of the workshop 
with those of the field and the garden, "the social and economi- 
cal results" of which combination cannot, says a recent and very 
observant English traveller,* " be rated too highly. The inter- 
change of garden-labor with manufacturing employments, which is 
advantageous to the operative who works in his own house, ia a 
real luxury and necessity for the factory operative, whose occupa- 
tions are almost always necessarily prejudicial to health. After 
his day's labor in the factories, ho experiences a physical rein- 
vigoration from moderate labor in the open air, and, moreover, he 
derives from it some economical advantages. He is enabled by 
this means to cultivate at least part of the vegetables which his 
family reqnire for their consumption, instead of having to pur- 
chase them itt the market at a considerable outlay. He can 
sometimes, also, keep a cow, which supplies his family with milk, 
and provides a healthy occupation for his wife and children when 
they leave the factory." 
• Kat: The Social Condition and Edueation of the People of England and 
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As a consequence of the creation of a domestic mnrkct, the 
farmer has ceased to be compelled to devote himself exclusively 
to the production of wheat, or other articles of small bulk and 
large price, and can now "have a succession of crops like a mar- 
ket gardener" — finding employment for his land, and for his own 
labor, at every season of the year, and placing him, to a consider- 
able extent, beyond the reach of those accidents by which the dis- 
tant farmer, dependent on a single crop, ia so often ruined.* 

The close proximity of the market exempting him from the 
tax of transportation, he is enabled to obtain the full value of 
the commodities he raises, and to bring back a part thereof in 
the manure produced in the neighboring town or city ; and the 
more perfect his power so to do, the greater is the product of 
the soil, and the more rapid ia the increase in the value of the 
land, and of the man who cultivates it.f 

I 8. Under such circumstances, every description of soil be- 
comes utilized. J The eharaeter of that of "each district," says 

* " No xaeans are spared to make the ground produce as much as possible. 
Not a squSire yard of laud is uuculdvated or nmised. No stouot< arc left 
mingled with the soil. The ground is cleared of meeds nnd rubbiah, aud tie 
lumps of enrth are broken np with as much care sb in an Englisb gardea. 
If it Ib raeadow-land, it is denned of obnoiioua herbs and weeds. Only the 
Bweet graaaaa which are good for the cattle are allowed to groyr." ^ Social 
Condilion, ^c, vol. i. p. 118. 

f "At noon the ranikets close, and before one o'clock the placea are elear, 
every evidence of them is swept away, and not a leaf or pea-pod remains to 
tell fiio tale. Now, if you chance to bo out of town, you will meet the pea- 
Hunts and small farmers by hundrada returning to their villages, three, 
five, ten miles away. Their .baskets and their wagons are filled vilh any 
garijage which cow or pig can consume; and hence it is that you never — 
never in any inatanoe have I seen it — see piles of cabbage-stalks, turnip- 
tops, and other component parts of the ornamental pyramids so common ia 
New York. I never fail in any German city to visit the markets. It is one 
of the best means of seeing the people, besides being a most interesting and 
amusing sight in itself — in the BJiine cities espemally." — Comtpondenee of 
tht Kevi Yorh Tribune. 

X "The fact that every half-bushel of potatoes, or mess or two of beans 
or peas, can be carried into town and sold at the regular retail price, so that 
whatever profit there may be upon them comes at once into the producer's 
pocket, leads to a thoroughness of cullivaUon of every foot of gronnd of 
which we at home have no ooncepdon. No land remains idle. I came over 
a small tract of building lots the other day, just ontside the wall, near the 
Stettin Railway station, and entered into conversation with a man who was 
hoeing potatoes. All sand as it is, ho told me that if the gardeners can get 
possession of thcae bits of land for two or three seasons, they can make Iheni 
pay well. And, from the huge heap of compost which was forming in one 
corner, it was cleur to my mind tliat even a sand-bank may be cultivated 
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Mr. Kay, " is carefiilly examined, aod a snitable rotation of crops 
is chosen, so as to obtain the greatest possible return withoat 
injuring the land ; and the cattle are well honsed, are kept hean- 
tifully clean, and are groom^ and tended like the horses of our 
huntsmen." * 

Agriculture thus becomes a eeience ; and therefore it is, that 
the power of land to yield food increases with every increase in 
the perfection to which the raw products of the earth are carried, 
by means of the labors of the people among whom they are raised. 
The more labor thus applied, the greater is eyerywhere the quantity 
of time and mind that can be given to the utilization of the powers 
of the earth, and to the augmentation of the quantity of things 
requiring to be converted. Everywhere throughout Germany, 
"there is " says Dr. Shubert "a singular and increasing interest 
in agrn,ultuit. and n the breeding ol i^ttle ai d if in some locali 
ties on account of peculiar circumstances or of a lets dej,ret of 
intelligence certain tranches of the science are k s Ic loped 
than in other localities it is nevertheless undeniable that an 
almo t univeisal progress has been made m the cult vation of the 
soil and in the breeding of cattle No one cai a j lo ger as 
waa the uatom tl rty years ago deacnbe the Prussian system of 
agriculture fy the single ippellatiou of the thri,e year eouiae lys 
tem ; no man can, as formerly, confine his enumeration ot nchly- 
cultivated districts to a few localities. In the present day, there 
is no district of Prussia in which intelligence, persevering energy, 
and an ungrudged expenditure of capital, have not immensely 
improved a considerable part of the country for the purposes of 
agriculture and the breeding of cattle." f 

where the inducement is auffioient. On one side of this lot thej were Dart- 
ing Bwaj sand to a, depth of over ten feet, but the po1*toeB (in drills) looked 
eioeedingly well. This reminded me of e, German gardener whom I know 
JQ Brooklyn. He took a 'cat-a-oornered' bit of land — building apola — on 
lease for three years. It waa a hard, dry, down- trodden, unpromising 
piece. Bach as would have made a Yankee despiur. The first year it waa all 
out-go ; the second, it nearly paid its way ; the third, the man and his wife 
made enough io pay them handsomely for their time, aapitJil, and labor from 
the beginning. His business was, howeTer, mainly with flowers — uuder tha 
present system vegetables will not pay." — ifiirf. 

• Sotial Condition, ^c, yol. i, p. 118. 

■f Handliuck der A llgemnntn Slaalthiiuie, vol. ii. p. 5 ; quoted by Kay, vol. 

Bpeaking of that portion of Germany which lies on the Rhine and the 
Neokar, Professor Ran, of Heidelberg, says that — 

" Whoever travels hastily through this part of the country must have been 
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" Science," says Mr. Kay, is everywhere "welcomed." Ea«li 
Bmall farmer, aa he continues, "is so anxions to emulate and snr- 
pass his neighbors, that any new inTention which benefits one ia 
eagerly sought out and adopted by the others." * Such are the 
effects of that commerce which results from diversification in the 
demands for human power, muscular and mental, and gives value 
to land and man. 

§ 9. The land of Germany is much divided. To some extent, 
this has been, as in France, the work of governments ; but, that 
which was thus begun, has been still further carried out by aid of 
the system which increases the price of land, while adding value 
to the man by whom it is cultivated. Where such is the course 
of affairs, men cannot afford to hold land in large quantities, 
because it cannot be made to pay as much income, as could be 
obtained in the form of mere interest upon the price at which it 
conld be sold. The division of the land among the men who cul- 
tivate it comes, therefore, in virtue of a general law from which 
there is no escape, except in the pursuit of a course tending to 
destroy the value of the soil, and of the man by whom it is cul- 
tivated ; as has been already so well accomplished in Ireland and 
in India. Everywhere throughout Germany the land is highest 

agreeoMj aurpriaed with tha luinriant vegetation of tlia fields, with the or- 
chards and vineyitrds which cover the hilleides, with the size of tho villi^es, 
with the breadth of their Btreels, with the hcunty of their official fauildinga, 
with the oleftnliness and stateliness of (heir housea, with the good clothiog 
in which the people appear at their festivities, and with the universal proofs 
of a proaperity whioh has been cansed by industry and skill, and which has 
snrriveil all Hie political changes of the liliieB." * * * " It is 
easy to perceive that the peasant of ttiis diatrict really nnderstanda his busi- 
ness. He can give reasons for the occasional failures of his operationa ; he 
knows and remembers clearly bis peconiary resources; he nrranges hia 
choice of fruits according to their prices ; and he maltes his calculations by 
the general signs and tidings of the weather." — LandairlJishaft der Jt&ein- 
pfaU. 

The people of this cooctry " stand untutored, " Bays Mr. Kay, "eicept by 
eiperience; but," he continues — 

'■ Could the tonrist hear these men in their blouses and thick gaiters eon- 
verse on the Bubjeot, he would be snrprised at the mass of pmclical Itnow- 
ledgo they possess, and at (he caution, and yet the Iteenness, with which 
tbey study these advantages. Of thia_ all may rest assured, that from the 
oommencement of the offsets of the Eifel, where the village onltivation as- 
sumes an individual and stHctly local character, good reason can be given 
for the manner in which every inch of ground is laid out, as tor every balm, 
root, or tree that covers it." — Social Condition, ^c, vol. i. p. 130. 

• Ibid. p. 149. 
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in price where it is most divided into small properties, and the 
small proprietors have increased in prosperity iu the direct ratio 
of the increase in the prices they have paid for their land — 
that increase being consequent upon a growing exemption 
from the first and most oppressive of all taxes, that of transpor- 
tation, * 

The disappearance of larg;e properties in Germany proceeds, 
pari passu, with that of small ones in Great Britain — the one 
being a necessary consequence of increase in the power to main- 
tain commerce, and the other of increasing snbjection to the domi- 
nion of trade. In the one, individuality is steadily growing, with 
constant increase in the quantity of produce obtained from the 
soil ; whereas, in the other, it is as steadily declining, with rapid 
diminution in the proportion borne by the food produced to that 
required for its growing population, f In the former, land is 
constantly changing hands, and " people of all classes," says Mr. 
Kay, "are able to become proprietors. Shopkeepers and laborers 
of the towns purchase gardens outside the towns, where they and 
their families work in the fine evenings, in raising vegetables and 
fruit for the use of their households; shopkeepers, who have 
laid by a little competence, purchase farms, to which they and 
their families retire from the toil and disquiet of a town life ; 
farmers purchase the farms they used formerly to rent of great 
land-owners ; while most of the peasants of those countries have 
purchased and now live npon farms of their own ; or are now 
economizing and laying by all that they can possibly spare from 

*■ " Thej are gradniUy acquiring oapital, and their great ambition is to 
taye laud of Iheiv own. Thej eagerlj aeiic every opporlunitj of purchasing 
B, small farm ; and tliE price ia bo raiaei by the competition, that land paja 
]ittle more than two par cent, interest for the purchase-money. Largo pro- 
perties gradually disappear, and are divided into small portions, which sell 
nt a high rate. Bnt the wealth and industry of the population are continu- 
ally increasing, being rather through the masses than accumulated in indi- 
TidualB." — Social Condilion, i;c., vol. i. p. 183. 

■}■ "There can bene doubt that five acres, ths /troperli/ of an intelligent 
peasant, who farma it himself, in a ooantry where the peasants have learned 
to farm, will always produce much more per acre than an equiil nuniber of 
acres will do when farmed by B mere Uatekold tenant. In the case of the 

Seasant proprietor, the increased activity and energy of tiie fanner, and the 
eep interest he feels in the improvement of Ma land, which are always 
oaosed by the fact of ovrntrahip, more than compensate the advantage aris- 
ing from the foet that the capital required to work the large farm is leaa in 
proportion to the quantity of land culUvaled tlian the Capital required to 
work the small farm." — Riii. vol, i. p. 113. 
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their earnings, in order therewith, as soon as possible, to pur- 
chase a farm or garden."* 

" The life of a peasant in those eonntriea where the la.nd is not 
kept by the laws from enbdividing, is," as Mr. Kay most truly 
says, " one of the highest moral education. His unfettered con- 
dition stimulates him to better his condition ; to economize, to he 
industrious, to husband his resources, to acquire moral habits, to 
USB foresight, to gain knowledge atjout agriculture, and to give 
his children a. good education ; so that they may improve the 
patrimony and social position he will heqneath them." f Agri- 
cnlture, therefore, becomes from year to year more and more pro- 
ductive ; and hence it is that no complaints are here, as in Great 
Britain, made in regard to growing pauperism. The system of 
the one looks to the development of the habit of self-reliance ; that 
of the other, to its annihilation.! 

Where, however, in Germany itself, are these effects most fully 
exhibited ? It is in tlie country of most industrial development. 
Central Germany. "In the north," says a recent writer, "we 
see a monotonous continuation of wheat-fields, potato- grounds, 
meadow-lands, and vast heaths ; and there is the same uniformity 
of culture over large surfaces in the southern table-lands, and Al- 
pine pastures. In Middle Germany, on the contrary," as he con- 
tinues, " there is a perpetnal variety of crops within a short space ; 
the diversity of land surfaces, and the corresponding variety in 
the species of plants, are an invitation to the splitting up of 
estates, and this again encourages, to the utmost, the motley cha- 
racter of the cultivation." In the one, we have centralized land ; 
in the other, decentralized land ; " a distinction," says the same 
writer, " well symbolized by the fact that North and South Ger- 
many possess the great lines of railway which are the medium of 
the traffic of the world, while Middle Germany is far richer in 
lines for local communication, and possesses the greatest length 

• Social Condition, ^c, vol. i. p. 68. + Ibid. p. 200. 

J " It [the English anci Irish ejstem of land tenure] deprives him of every 
worldly iBduoement to practise self-denial, prudence, and eeonomy; It de- 
priTBB him of every hope of rising in the worid ; it makea him totally oarc- 
leBS about self-improvement, about the institutions of his country, nnd aliont 
the security of property ; it undermines nit his independenue of character ; 
it makes him dependent on the worithoaae, or on the charity he can obtain 
by begging at the hall; and it renders him the fawning follower of the nD- 
powerful land-owner, " — /iid, p. 290. 
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of railways within the smallest space." * The one is the land of 
trade ; whereas, the other is that of commerce. 

§ 10. The admirable etfects of growing commerce are visible 
everywhere in the increasiag lightness of labor, and in the moral, 
physical, and intellectual improvement of the people. Far less 
time is there given to mere labor than in England ; and more to 
healthy and improving recreation ; while their amusements are of 
a higher and more healthy character. "Indeed," says Mr. Kay, 
"it may be safely affirmed, that the amusements of the poor ia 
Germany are of a higher character than those of the lower part 
of the middle classes in England." f Almost everybody is eda- 
cated — only two in every hundred of the young men of twenty-oue 
years of age being unable to read and write. Combining toge- 
ther, four or five families of laborers take newspapers for them- 
Belvea ; while even the poorer classes read translations of Scott's 
novels, and other foreign works, in addition to those of the prin- 
cipal writers of Germany. "Taken altogether," says the same 
writer, "the moral and social condition of the peasants and ope- 
ratives of those parts of Germany, Holland, Switzerland, and 
Prance, where the poor have been educated, where the land has 
been released from the feudal laws, and where the peasants have 
been enabled to acquire property, is very much higher, happier, and 
more satisfactory than that of the peasants and operatives of Eng- 
land ; and while these latter are struggling in the deepest ignorance, 
pauperism, and moral degradation, the former are steadily and 
progressively attaining a condition, both socially and politically 
considered, of a higher, happier, and more hopeful charater. ' ' % 

The extensive possession of property produces here, as every- 
where, respect for the rights of property. " In the neighborhood 
of towns," says Mr. Kay, "the land is scarcely any whcreenclosed, 
except in the case of the small gardens which surround the houses, 
than in the more rural districts. Yet this right is seldom abused. 
The condition of the lands near a German, or Swiss, or Dutch 
town is as orderly, as neat, and as undisturbed by trespassers as 
in the most secluded and most strictly preserved of our rural dis- 

*RiBHl; Land und Lmte, qnoted in the Weiiminiler Jtevirw, July, 1BZ6; 
article, Nalural Halary of Oerman Life. 
t Social Condition, ^e.. Vol. L p. 286. % Ibid. p. 7. 
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tricta. All the poor have friends or relations who arc themselves 
proprietors. Every man, however poor, feels that he himself 
may, some day or other, become a proprietor. All are, coDse- 
quentlj, immediately interested in the preservation of property, 
and in watching over the rights and interests of their neighbors."* 

§ 11. Where employments are diversified, land acquires value, 
and becomes divided ; and then it is that men become free. The 
English trading system tends in the opposite direction — towards 
the consolidation of property in land ; and tlierefore it is, that 
"the English laborer is," says Mr. Howitt, "so cut off from the 
idea of property, that he comes habitually to look upon it as a 
thing from which he is warned by the laws of the great proprie- 
tors, and becomes, in consequence, spiritless, purposeless." "The 
German bauer, on the contrary," as he continues, "looks on the 
country as made for him and his fellow-men. He feeis himself a 
man ; he has a stake in the country as good as that of the bulk 
of his neighbors ; no man can threaten him with ejection or the 
workhouse, so long as he is active and economical. He walks, 
therefore, with a hold step ; he looks jou in the face with the air 
of a free man, hut of a respectful one." f 

Eighty years since, the Elector of Hesse sold large numbers 
of Lis poor Buhjects to the government of England to aid it 
in establishing aniiraited control over these American colo- 
nies. Then, Frederick of Prussia had his emissaries everywhere 
employed in seizing men of proper size for his grenadier regi- 
ments ; and so hot was the pursuit, that it was dangerous for a 
man of any nation, or however free, if of six feet high, to place 
himself within their reach. The people were slaves, badly fed, 
badly clothed, and badly lodged, and their rulers were tyrants. 
The language of the higher classes was French, German being 
then regarded as coarse and vulgar ; and as fit only for the serf. 
German literature was then only struggling into existence. Of 
the mechanic arts little was known, and the people were almost 
exclusively agricultural, while the machinery used in agriculture 
was of the rudest kind. Commerce at home was very smalJ, and 
abroad it was limited to the export of the rude products of the 

* Sadal Oondiiion, ^c, voL i. p. 249. 
■|- EuTsl and Domt»tic L\fi oi Oerman}/, p. 27, 
Vol. II. — 10 
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field, to be exchsinged for the luxaries of London or Paris de- 
manded bj the higher orders of society. 

Forty years ]ater, the trade in man furniihed cargies to many 
if not most, of the vesaels that passed between the United States 
a.nd Bremen, or Hamburg. Men, women and children were 
brought out and sold for terms of years at the close of which 
they became free ; and many of the moit respectable people in 
the Middle States are descended from these indented Geiman 
servants. Now, Germany stands first in Europe in point of intd 
lectual development, and is advancing in the phyieal and moral 
condition of her people, with a rapidity exceeding that (f any 
other portion of the Eastern hemisphere * 

Thirty years since, Germany was a collection of small states 
constantly in opposition to each other Now her system has 
taken upon itself that natural form in which local attra tion grows 
rapidly — balancing central action, and maintaining order aid 
harmony throughout the whole. Then, Germany was still liable 
to derangement of her system from external influences 1 ut the 
events of the last three years have proved that the growing indi 
vidnality of the people has been accompanied by coriesj ondii g 
individuality on the part of the Prussian government — enabling 
it to maintain peaee in defiance of the threats of the j,reit [ wer^ 
bounding Northern Germany on the east, the west, and the sottth. 

* Properly to npprecinte tha eitmordinary progress th,^t has, in the kst 
thirty years, been made by Germnny at large, the render should call to 
mind the ulmost unceaaitig spoiintion to which that country has been sub- 
jected by invaders from the enst, the west, and tha north. Wilting in 
1856, the Chevalier Iluaeen t<i1d his readers, that hie country had, as a 
whole, "as little recovered from the devaslation of the Thirty Ycnra" Wai', 
aa tbe eastern districts of Russia hnd recovered from the effects of the wfir 
with Frnnee in the pi:aaent century. Let tbe fanlta and failings of our 
national German character be," as he coutinues, "what they may (and no 
should lilie to know what nation has endured and survived similar spoliation 
and partition), the greatest sin of Germany, during the last two hundred 
years, has always been its poverty — the condition of all classes, with few 
eioeptiona." Nevertheless, this poor coanlry of the German Union, is now 
making its own roads, without eitraneous help: while the highly favored 
American Union is forced U) inundate the world with bonds, whenever roads 
are made. The first, however, pursues a policy which looks to the promo- 
tion of commerce. The policy of the other, as we shall see, looks only 
to augmenting tbe power of the trader to direot the movements of the 
farmer and the phintBr. 
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CHAPTEE SXT. 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 



§ 1. With an immense territory and a scattered pojiulation, 
RoESiA was, half a century since, an almost purely agricnltural 
country, in which, for want of diversity in the emjiloyments 
of its people, the power of combination scarcely at all existed. 
As a natural consequence, the various faculties of the indivi- 
duals cf wh ch its society was composed remained undeveloped, 
a d man was everywhere the slave of his fctlow-man. Manufac- 
ture be g then almost anknown, the caravans trading to the 
interior ai d supplying the wants of distant tribes in Asia, went 
laden with the products of British and other foreign workshops. 
At the accession of the lale emperor, in 1825, the country was 
unable to produce even the cloth required for the uses of its 
army ; and as to almost all othfr of the products of the loom, 
it was wholly dependent upon Western Europe. 

Russian produce havrng then to seek the markets of the world 
in its rndest form, burdened with enormous charges for transpor- 
tation, yielded, of course little to its producers, who, therefore, 
had little with which to purchase the produce of other coun- 
tries. The foreign commerce was, therefore, unimportant, the 
exports having amounted to but 56,000,000 of roubles ; and the 
imports to only 63,000,000, or bnt about $48,000,000 — being 
less than one dollar per head of the population. Small as were the 
latter, they consisted, in large proportion, of articles of luxury 
required for the nse of the higher classes — the great proprietors, 
the officers of government, and others who derived their means 
of support from taxes paid by those who labored in the field ; and 
thus, while the people were unable to make cloth at home, the 
poverty of the country was such as to forbid their obtaining it 
from abroad. So was it, too, in regard to all other departments 
of manufacture. Not only were the agricultural implements of 
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the rudest kind, but there existed none of tliat knowledge required 
for their improvement ; and uiitU they should be improved, culti- 
vatjou must continue limited to. tlie poorest soils. Both earth 
and atmuiphere abounded in forces waiting the command of man, 
but — the power to make a steam-engine having as yet no exist- 
ence on the Russian soil — the people remained in a state of bar- 
barism, and slavery was universal throughout the land. 



§ 3. The Continental System gave to manufactures a great 
impulse, but time was reqaired for making any considerable 
change; and therefore was it, that even so late as 1812 there 
were but 265 establishments of any kind, large or smalt, for the 
production of cotton or woollen cloths for the consumption of a 
population of more than 50,000,000. With the clodng of tho 
war, however, there came a change in the opposite direction. 
The Emperor Alexander — having taken his lesions in political 
economy from M. Storch, who had a strong belief in the omnipo- 
tence of trade — determined to carry out in the administration of 
the empire the lessons he had learned in the closet ; but the resnlt 
proved most disastrous.* British goods flowed in, in a constant 

• That the advantage to the farmer and laborer, resalting from combina- 
tion of ac^OD, waa, at that time, full; appreciated b; ^ome af the eniperor'a 
subjects, will be seen on a pemaal of the following estract : — 

"To the flourishing condition of a nation, the farmer, tho tradearoan, the 
u-Uet, the nianura«turer. and the merchant are doubtless all necessary ; hat 
if we compare the relafive benefit which la rendereil to the fiinner by the 
otiier professions hero named, it must be admitted that the manufacturer 
and the mechanic are infinitely more seryiceable to him than the merchant. 
The capitalB of the former act doubly, becaase thej are employed not only 
in the purohnse of the producliona of the earlh, in order to enhance their 
valne by a skilfiil manofactura or preparation of them, but bIbo in that of 
OTary thing necessary for our food, clothing, and comfort. Bread, meat, 
(allow, Knon, leather, oats, wood, timlier, berries, mushrooms, and every 
thing, in fact, raised or projuoed by the peasant on his land or in his house, 
aro aeoeasary to tradesmen and manufacturers. Persons of eyery age can 
also be employed by them. They ^vo occupation to the yonng, the weak, 
the aged, and the deformed, who, oolleotively, form eo inconsiderable por- 
tion of a nation, and who, without them, must remain in idleness, and con- 
sequently he a burden to society. Thus, tho peasant will receive from the 
neighboring mannfacturer much more money than from the merchant, who, 
if he should parohase of him his raw producta, does it with the view of im- 
proTing and reselling them; the mannfaotarets, on the contrary, besides 
employing in their factories so many hands, are instramenlal not only in 
enriching, but in keeping in good order, the surrounding country. And thas 
their capitals and occupations enliven and increase the national industry in 
a greater degree than those of the merchants 

" They serve, even, to increase the number of merchants, for wherever 
l^bricti and manufaclorlea are founded, merchanls presently appear also: 
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Stream, and Eussiau gold flowed out ; and tie government waa 
paralyzed, while the manufacturera were mined. In this state of 
tilings it was, that Count Nesselrode issued a circular preliminary 
to a change of system, in which it was declared that Russia found 
herself forced to resort to a system of independent commerce 
that the products of the empire no longer found markets abroad 
that the manufactures of the conntry were exceedingly depressed 
that the coin of tJie country was rapidly flowing ont to distant 
nations ; tliat the most solid mercantile establishments had become 
endangered ; and that agriculture and commerce, as well as manu- 
facturing industry, were "not only paralyzed, but had been 
brought to the brink of rain." 

The year 1824 witnessed the inauguration of a new system — 
one looking to au increase in the power of association and combi- 
nation throughout the empire, and harmonizing perfectly with 
that established in France by Colbert ; and there continued to 
the present day. Commerce and manufactures again began 
to grow, and, as early as 1834, Russian cloth was taken by the 
caravans to the many Asiatic iairs. Since then, so great has 
been the progress, that the markets of Central Asia are chiefly 
supplied by the products of Russian looms. In Affghauistan 
and China they are rapidly supplanting the British cloths, not- 
withstanding the latter have the advantage of transpoi-tation ; 
while in Tartary, and in Russia itself, British woollens are rarely 
heard of. From 1812 to 1839, the manufacturing establishments 
were stated to have nearly trebled ; and of the whole quantity of 
manufactured goods consumed in the country, only a sixth were 
the produce of foreign workshops. Since then, the increase has 
been very rapid. 

The power to maintain commerce with distant communities 
grew with the growth of commerce at home. From 182i to 
18i(4, the imports of foreign merchandise were nearly twenty per 
cent, greater than they had been from 1814 to 1824, before pro- 

Consequectly. even on tbet accuuni — that is, by bringing merchante in bi« 
neighborhood — tlie manufattturer benefita the peasant, who ia, by this means, 
enabled to extend the sale of his products. 

" Without tradeBinen and manuSioturers, ciTiliiation would be retarded, 
and all the bonds of social life weakened. Capitals, and nil other large cities, 
aro not rich from their stores of Sour, oats, or flai, but when their shops are 
filled with manufactures and the polished prodncfions of the nrte." — Mobu- 
vinoff: Matiu/acluret and the Tariff, St. Petersburg, 1815. 
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tectioa had been established. Those imports coDsist^d, to a large 
extent, of raw materials, in tie conversion of which the people 
found employment for the time that would otherwise have been 
wasted ; and were thus enabled to afford a full return for all the 
capital they consnmed in the form of food and clothing. 

§ 3. From that time to the present, the system has been steadily 
pursued, and its effects, in ecoaomiziag' the hamao power, in 
which, to so great an extent, consists the capital of the commu- 
nity, are visible in the constantly improving condition uf the 
people, and rapidly growing strength of the empire ; as is shown 
by the following facts, derived chiefty from the recent work of 
M. Tegoborski, one of the fairest and most candid books that 
has recently appeared. The agricultural produce of European 
Russia is given by him in great detaU ; and the value, estimated 
with a moderation that leaves no room for qufstion of its accu- 
racy, is eBtimatedat3,000,000,000ofroubles, or 11,500,000,000— 
a large amount, as compared with the ideas generally entertained 
in regard to Russian agriculture. This sum conveys, however, but a 
small idea of the quantity, which is the material thing, as a bushel 
of wheat' will feed a man as well in Russia, where it exchanges for 
a small quantity of silver, as in France, where it commands a 
much larger one. The comparative quantities of the several pro- 
duets annually raised ; of the cattle, sheep, and horses maintained ; 
and of the land in meadow, pasture, and forest, of France and 
Russia, are thus given : — * 

FrsniH. Europesn Kuaela. 

CeranU (indndingdrjlegameB).tchetwert."t 102,800,000 260,000,000 

Flai and hemp poods t 5,128,000 20,000,000 

Oleaginous graina tchatwartB 1,238,000 4,865,000 

Cattle (calves not included) head 7,870,000 25,000,000 

Slieep " 82,000,000 50,000,000 

Swine " 4,910,000 12,000,000 

Horsoa " 2,818,000 18,000,000 

Meadows deasiatineBj 5,288,000 60,000,000 

Fallowa and pastures " 14,700,000 80,000,000 

Poresta " 8,063,000 180,000,000 

The raw products of European Russia alone would thus appear 

* Produclive Farca of Rmeia, vol. i. p. 200. 
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to be at least thrice as great as those of France ; and yet the 
money value of the two is almost equal — those of the latter, 
as the reader has seen, being now estimated at 8,000,000,000 of 
francs, or $1,600,000,000, while those of the former are placed 
at $1,500,000,000. The farmers of Eussia are distant from mar- 
ket, whereas those of France are near to it ; and therefore it is, 
that while in the latter the average price of the cereals is put at 
5. i6, in the former they are put at 3. 50 ; that while garden pro- 
duce is estimated in the one at nearly 120 roubles, in the other it 
is at only 25 ; that flax and hemp are estimated in France at 4 
roubles, and in Russia at only 2 ; and that the produce of mea- 
dows in the former stands at 30, and in the latter at only 6. The 
cause of all these differences is to be found in the immense «'aste 
resulting from the absence of domestic markets, such as are en- 
joyed by the lands and people of France ; and it was with a view 
to stop this waste, and to relieve the Russian farmer from the op- 
pressive tax of transportation, that the protective system was 



That this result has already been in part attained, is shown by 
the fact, that from 1824 to 1851 there has been a steady increase 
of prices, notwithstanding the vast augmentation in the quantity 
prodnced. From 182i to 1833, the average of wheat was 4.34 
roubles per tchetwert, and of rye, 3.3 roubles; whereas, that of 
the five years ending in 1851 was 6.52 for wheat, and 4.33 for 
rye — being an increase of iittle less than fifty per cent.* 

* The steadiness and regularity of this upward movement are so remnrk- 
able, that it is deemed espedient to givo the figures as furnished by M, 
Tegoborski ;— 
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§ 4. At e^ery stage in the progress above described, there has 
been a diminutioa in the necessity for seeking foreign markets, as 
is shown in the fact, that while from 183T to 1832 the aTerage 
export of grain of all kinds was more than 3,000,000 of tchet- 
werts, that quantity has scarcely been at ali exceeded at any ]ie- 
riod up to 1850— with the exception of the famine years between 
1845 and 1848, when the high prices of England offered an enor- 
mous bounty on the importation of food. The repeal of the corn 
laws, fom the moment when the famine and its effects had passed 
away, appears to have had scarcely the slightest effect— the total 
exports of wheat, and the quantity sent to England, being thns 
^Ten in ofSeial docnments ;— 

TotaJ. Of which to Great Brllaln. 

18*8 18,396,211 bnshels 6,225,632 bushels. 

1840 13.458,888 " 4,721.630 " 

1850 14,596.12" " 5,710,208 " 

1851 13,911.240 " 3.140,836 " 

Ic 1852, the eiporte to Great Britain reaohad 7,663,026 " 

Total 27,461,082 " 

ATerage 5,492,216 " 

The whole prodnct of cereals is stated at 260.000,000 of tchet- 
werts, or about 1,600,000,000 of bushels; and of all this vast 
quantity the only item that can, to any great extent, bear the 
charges of transportation to distant markets, is wheat ; and yet 
the total export of that grain appears, on the average of five 
years, to have been under 15.000,000, or less than one per cent, 
of the total product The cause of this is to be found in the fact, 
that with the constant growth of the domestic markets there has 
been a steady rise of price, consequent upon the decline in the 
necessity for going to (he distant one. The greater the ability 
of the people at home to consume a commodity, the smaller will 
be the Cjuaiitity to go abrjjad, and the more of all other commo- 
dities it will purchase ; yet modern eeonomists — looking exclu- 
sively to trade, and neglecting commerce — find the greatest evi- 
dence of prosperity in the quantity of exports 1 

What, however, becomes of all this food ? It is consumed by 
the people who make cloth, build houses and factories, mine gold, 
iron ore, and coal, build ships and boats, and perform the vari- 
ous services incident to the maintenance of an extensive c 
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The number of persons more or less employed in the flax and hemp 
manufactures alone, is estimated hy M. Tegoborski at not less than 
5,000,000 ; and the conBumption of linen clothis given at aboat 
550,000,000 yards, or nine yards for each head of the population. 
This branch of manufactures is found everywhere. " It has its seat 
in the humblest cabins," and "it withdraws not a single cultiva- 
tor from the laborers of the field ;" and, further, " it is the sup- 
port of several little subsidiary trades, as wheel, spindle, and 
loom making, which give employment to numerous hands among 
our country population." 

The consumption of vrool is about 1.15 American pounds per 
head, giving a total of more than 100,000,000 of pounds — requir- 
ing for its-conversion into cloth a large amount of labor ; and those 
laborers require large supplies of food. 

But little more than twenty years since the first cotton-mill was 
erected; and yet there are now no less than "496 cotton facto- 
ries, employing 112,427 operatives, and producing, annually, 
40,907,136 pounds of yam, and a corresponding amount of tex- 
tiles"* — generally of the inferior qualities required to supply the 
immense demand for the coarser fabncs. The district in which 
these manufactures are now established is itself a large empire, 
with a population of 16,000,000; and the effects of these esta- 
blishments are seen in the extensive substitution of bright-colored 
cotton shirts " for the coarse linen ones formerly worn, and in the 
general improvement in the style of dress. " f 

The peasants receive the yarn from the contractors, and occupy 
themselves with weaving during the winter— thus laying an indus- 
trial foundation for their country, while turning to account the 
labor and skill that would otherwise be wast*. Of establishments 
producing superior articles, there are 140. Much cotton velvet 
is manufactured ; and it finds its chief market in China, which, 
op to the period of the establishment of Russian manufactures, 
hud been supplied with the products of English looms. Russian 
printed cottons are said now to equal those of Alsace and Lanca- 
shire ; and all this progress is the result of less than thirty years' 
perseverance in the system which looks to economizing capital, by 
securing to the laborer a choice in the modes of employing his- 
* Leii 
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mental and physical faculties. To that alone it is due ; for in 
Ireland, India, and other countries that have been dictated to by 
the men engaged in trade and transportation, the decrease of 
home industry has been in precise accordance with the increase 
here described as resulting from the growth of commerce. 

The chief seat of the manufacture of fine cottons in Russia is at 
St. Petersburg, where it is mainly carried on by Swiss workmen. 
The quantity manufactured is estimated at 3,000,000 pieces, suf- 
ficient to supply the whole empire — not more than 1500 pieces of 
the highest quality of prints being now imported. The maonfac- 
ture of muslins is also growing, and bringing in its train a direr- 
siflcation of agricultural pursuits — the cotton-plant having been 
successfully introduced into the Caucasian proTinces. 

The total value of the cotton fabrics of Russia was estimated, 
some years since, at $33,000,000 a-year. The movement of her 
industry in this branch may, however, best be judged from the 
following table of her imports in 18i6 and 1860 : — 

IB4B. ISM. 

Raw cotton... 26,152,484 ponnds 44,257,500 poouds. 

Cotton jfirn... 18,402,750 " 6,338,750 " 

This shows that in five years her importation of raw cotton had 
nearly doubled, while that of cotton yam, for which she was de- 
pendent on Great Britain, was two-thirds less. 

The export of indigo to Russia has continued steadily to in- 
crease, as is shown by the following figures, proving a great aug- 
mentation of manufactures in the years subsequent to those given 
above : — 

ISdB. IBSO. 1861. 18B2, 

Chests 3,225 - 4,105 4,968 5,175 

Further, greatly increased attention is given to developing 
the metallic treasures of the earth. The production of iron has 
steadily increased, and large deposits of coal, recently discovered, 
promise greatly to augment this branch of manufacture ; while 
the product of gold and silver has risen to more than $20,000,000 
a-year. 

I 5. In no country whatsoever does there exist greater tend- 
ency towards local activity and local combination than in Rassia. 
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In certain parts of the country all are potters, while in others alt 
are rope and harness -makers. On one estate all are candle- 
makers, while on another they are manufacturers of felt hats; 
and on a third they are smiths, and chiefly employed in making 
axes. In one district tanneries are numerous, while in others 
nearly all are engaged in the making of matting, which is used 
for a great variety of purposes. For the accomplishment of these 
objects, the families of a district unite themselves in a sort of 
joint-stock company, selling the product of their labors, and 
dividing the proceeds among all the parties engaged in the work 
of production. 

These manufactures grow with the growth in the demand for 
labor in the cotton, woollen, and other departments, and there- 
fore it is that commerce increases; not only that commerce which 
results from differences of employment at home, but that which is 
dependent upon differences of soil and climate among the nations 
of the world. More tallow goes abroad, and more coffee and 
cotton are received in return ; while wool, coffee, com, and cot- 
ton are converted into cloth for the supply of domestic and for- 
eign markets. It is not, however, in the coarser manufactures, 
alone, that Russia is now sueeessfnl. The ingenuity and skill of 
her workmen are becoming conspicuous in all departments of em- 
ployment, as was proved on the occasion of the Great Exhibition 
in the Crj^tal Palace, five years since.* 

The labor thus given, is so much gained — it being, all of it, 
power that is thus economized. How immense has heretofore 

* " Her natural products eicil* interest and admiration for their Tftriety 
and exoellenoB ; her works of art provoke astonislimont for Iheir riobnega 
and beauty. Her jewellers and gold- workers carry off the palm fWim eien 
thoae of Paris. Her satitis and brocades compete with the richest contribu- 
tions of Lyons. She exhibits tnbles of malachite and caskets of ebony, 
whose curious nchneas indicaitea at once the IiiTish expenditure of a barblLrio 
court and the rclinement and taste of civiliuitioii, Nor do we deeio it of 
much account that her part of the Exhibition is not eiolusisely the work of 
nattve artisans. Her satins are none the less genuine product of the coun- 
try because the loveliest were woven by emigrants from the Croix Roustt or 
Quilloliire, seduced by bigh wages from their sunnier home in order to buitd 
up the industry of the Great Empire, and train the grandsons of Mongol 
BBvagea in the exquisite mysteries of E^noh taste and dexterity. It matters 
not that Uie Exhibition offers infinitely more than a fair illnslra^on of the 
average capacity of Russian labor. It is none the less true that a people 
who, half a century ago, were without manufactures of any but tlie mdest 
kind, arc new able, by some means, to fomiali forth an unsurpassed display, 
though nil the world is there to compete with tliom." — Grettey. 
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been the wagte, and how indispensable to Russia is that diTersity 
of employmenta by which alone economy can be obtained, may be 
Jndged from the following passage from "M TegoborsU'swork — 

' ' In countries where the tlimate is temperate and the ] opula 
tion dense, where there are a number of small town and the 
home trade is active the peasant whose lafors in the field last 
from the beginning of "MaiLh into the month of November will 
find little difficulty in tnriimg his time to aLCOunt during the three 
or four months of winter. He can carry his produce to market ; 
he can fell and carry home timber ; he can look after the fatten- 
ing of hia cattle ; he can hire out hie labor as a carrier for the 
conveyance of merchandise ; or engage in some otlier subsidiary 
branch of rural economy. With ue, such resources arc very much 
more limited, while the labors of the field are interrupted for a 
much longer time. Now, whai a loss of productive forces must 
arise, and what a cause of impoverishment must be in action, 
if, for tvant of any sort of industry of Ike sixty millions com- 
posing tlie population of Susna in Europe more than Jifty 
millions should remain unoccupied during Ike stj: or seven 
months that the l<Aors of the field stand sltll ' But to ayoid 
this loss we are thrown upon our mdastnal rebources , and it ib 
this peculiar situation of ours joined to the abundance and 
Tariety of our product* and to the natural and instinctive intelli- 
gence of our people which gave the earlieit impuht to our mdus- 
trj, and irapreased it with the peculiar and natioual stamp which 
it bears."* 

In the passage above emphasized, is to be found the secret of 
the poverty of all the purely agricultural countries of the earth. 
Without diversity of employment there can be no association — no 
commerce ; and where commerce does not exist, the physical 
power is wasted, while the intellectual powers remain latent 
and undeveloped ; to the loss of the major part of the force that 
should result from the quantity' of food consumed. It is by the 
economisation of force that the skilful manufacturer is enabled to 
triumph over his rivals ; and it is by similar economy that the 
country whose policy looks to the production of association and 
extension of commerce, acquires strength and earns consideration 
araoDg the nations of the world. 

* Produawi Fwcei of Ruma, vol. i. p. 446. 
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§ 6. Of recent travellers in Russia, one of the most distin- 
guished is Baron Haxthausen, from whom we leam that Moscow 
has become a great seat of manufactures, in which serfs are being 
transformed into workmen laboring for themselves ; and that to 
that city there flow annually in the autumn from 80,000 to 90,000 
persons, to sell tlieir services during the period when they can no 
longer labor in the field. The condition and appearance of these 
(vorkmen, thus enabled to sell labor that would otherwise be 
wasted, appeared to him more satisfactory than that of persons 
of similar condition in Germany, France, and England. Like 
M. Tegoborski, M. Haxthausen has doubts about the protective 
system, as tending to raise the wages of labor, and to attenuate 
that "patriarchal tie" which heretofore haa existed between the 
master and his serfs ! — hut as commerce grows with the weaken- 
ing of that tie, and as, with the growth of commerce, men become 
enriched and the land acquires value, we are safe in regarding 
the tendency thus remarked, as an evidence of increase in wealth 
and power. 

To what extent the diversification of employments has operated 
in increasing the demand for labor, and its reward, will be 
seen by a few facts in reference thereto, gleaned from M. Hast- 
hausen's work. On one occasion he gives the wages of women, 
employed in weaving fine linen, at from 22 to 28 cents per day — 
being nearly equal to the price of a bushel of rye. On another, 
he states that men, engaged in weaving towelling, were earning 
2 paper roubles or about 60 cents, per day. In the government 
of Yaroslaf, the labor of the peaeant, as he says, "has a higher 
pecuniary value in consequence of the flourishing state of manu- 
factures." At Ekatennoslaf, good adult workmen receive 27 
roubles, or about $8 per month ; but are sometimes paid even 
twice as much as this 

How this aflFeets the condition of the peasants engaged in agri- 
culture, is shown by the fact, that whereas formerly there were 
always great arrears of rent, now, as he tells his readers, there 
are none. Again, he tells us of twenty-three farms purchased, 
together with their own freedom, by sundry peasants belonging 
to Prince Koslovski — the price being 50,000 roubles, three-flfths 
of which wore paid in cash. In another case, the peasants of 
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Prince Viazemslfi pnrchased his estate, and their own freedom, 
for 3 2!l,O0O roubles. 

Resistance to the irstera which loolis to cheapening lahor and 
raw materials k attended everywhere else by increase of freedom 
among the laborer and that it is so here, ia shown by all the 
facts fumi hod 1 y this observant traveller. Go where he might, 
he found that the diversity of employments had brought about 
that state of things in which, while still retaining a claim for a 
small annual payment the great proprietors permitted their serfs 
to select for themselves their own mode of employment, and dis- 
pose at their pleasure of the proceeds of their labor ; while they, 
themselves were being Rcrved by hired domestics.* 

Every measure of the government has tended in the same diree- 
t! Dn By an ukase of 1821, the serf was declared an integral and 
inseparable portion of the soil, and thus was at once abolished the 
trade in human flesh. Ne.xt, a great bank was established, by 
which loans were made to the landed proprietor to the extent of 
two-thirds of the value of the property ; and upon conditions of 
repayment tending greatly to produce the result of enabling the 
crown, eventually, to become proprietor on payment of the re- 
maining third — thus promoting the people on the land into sub- 
jects of the crown, where before they had been mere serfs of pri- 
vate individuals. As crown peasants, they hold their dwellings 
and their little pieces of land, subject only to the payment of five 
roubles for each male person in lieu of rent, and are free to employ 
their land and labor at their pleasure. Next, to the serf was 
secured not only the right of possessing property, but the right to 
enter into contracts, and the recognition of their testimony in the 
courts of law, which before had been denied them. 

" Still, the serf," says another recent traveller, "could not buy 
his own freedom, but he became free by the purchase of the patch 
of soil to which he was linked. To such purchase the right of 
contract cleared his road. The laay Kussian, who worked with 
an ill-wilt towards his master, doing as little as he could for the 

* Forty years since, thera were, aeoordiug to M. Haxtiaueeo, palaces in 
Moscow witli a thousand or more servants, and the total number of noblaa 
find tbeiraerraDtBamounltii to 250,000. Now, as he tells Ms readers, "the 
eyatera of house servants hos been quite chauged : no more are retained than 
nta necessary ; and altbough there may still be double the number kept 
than, for instance, in Berlin, slill the crowd of unemployed dependants has 
disappeared," — The flusjion Empire, vol. i. p, 49. 
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latter'a profit, toiled day and night for his own advantage. Idle- 
ness was replaced by the diligent improveroent of his farm ; brutal 
drunkenness by frugality and sobriety ; the earth, previously neg- 
lected, requited the unwonted care with its richest treasures. By 
the magic of industry, wretched hovels were transformed into com- 
fortable dwellings, wildernesses into blooming fields, desolate 
st«ppes and deep morasses into productive land ; whole commu- 
nities, lately sunk in poverty, exhibited unmistakable signs of 
competency and well-doing." 

By diat of a series of meaaares, sneh as are above described, 
steadily pursued during a long series of years, one-half of the 
people of Russia have already become free from all claim for per- 
sonal services ; and " wherever," says M. Tegoborski, "theworh- 
man readily finds employment,'" the peasants find their advan- 
tage in the changes tliat have thus been made ; hut where he 
cannot do so, there it is better for him to remain a serf than to 
become free.* The latter is the case in those parts of the empire 
that are distant from market ; those which " are little favored by 

* I. Persons suliject to Fersonal Serviee, (3 eorn^t.) 

Peaaanta belonging to individuala in all tlie goTemments of Eu- 
ropean Kuasiii, according to Ihe censna of 1851 11,451,200 

Peasanta attQched to tha lands pertaining fo the Odpordvorlty... 11,000 

Peiaaiits of the crown domaina not yet freed from the Confie in 

Eome of Ibe vestern governments 221,000 

Total 11.083,200 

■ II. CtiUivaion not snbject to Penonal Service. 

Hide popnlBtJoD. 

Peasants of the state domains pajing a qnit^rent.. 8,629,800 

Foreign colonists on the slate domains 188,500 

Coloniied Israelites 17,700 

Free peasants 230,000 

Odnordvortsy 1,500,000 

Appanage peasants, and other onltiTators not anbjeot to Ihe 

oorvle 1,122,00 

Total ....■ 11.687,600 

" On oomparing these two totals, we End that the nnmber of peasants still 
subject to the corvee is eqnal to that of the cultivators who dispose freely of 
their labor ; but if we consider that, in many of the domains belonging to 
individuals, ihe corvfie has been conyerled into a poouniary quit-rent, we 
may admit that more than two-thirds of the productive soil are now no 
longer worked nndcr the corvee system." — Productive Fomta of Etntia, 
vol. i. p. 224. 
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consumers and intiustry," and among whose people, conseqaently, 
the money circulation is so trifling as to render it easier to pay 
rent in labor, "than to pay any rent whatever in the shape of 
money." Stroagcr proof could scarcely be afforded of the abso- 
lute necessity for diversity in the modes of employment, as prece- 
dent to the freedom of man, than is furnished in this portion of 
M, Tegoborski's interesting work. Equally difficult would it be 
to find more conclusive proof of the ruinous effects of the system 
which looks to the separation of the consumer from the producer 
— to the confining of whole nations to the rude processes of agri- 
ealture — to increasing the necessity for machinery of transporta- 
tion and for the services of the trader — and to the annihilation of 
commerce — than those furnished by M. Haxthausen,when telling 
his readers that "the foreign trade is exposed to such incalculable 
flHctnations, that it can never serve as a secure basis fur the life 
of a people ;" and by a recent English traveller, before referred 
to, who says that "a propitious season and good crops do not 
guarantee a profitable year to the Russian farmer," — prices 
not nnfrequently falling "so low that no physical combination 
of circumstances can benefit him"^jn which case he becomes, 
of course, a slave to the money-lender, or the trader, of the 
neighborhood. 



§ T. That the internal commerce of the empire has wonderfully 
increased, cannot be doubted ; and the following facts fully esta- 
blish the great truth that whatever tends to the increase of com- 
merce at home, tends equally to increase the power to maintain 
it abroad. From 181i to 1824, the period in which the power 
of trade was growing, and commerce was so rapidly declining, 
the imports into Russia averaged 165,000,000 paper roubles — 
then at a discount of about 60 per cent,; but so exhausting was 
the system, that ia the closing year of the period the discount had 
increased to 15 per cent.; and thus the Talnc of government paper 
was but one-fourth of what it professed to be. At a real money 
value, the total market then made in Russia for the products of 
foreign lands was about $32,000,000, or 60 cents per head. 

In the ten years from 1824 to 1834 — the first decade of pro- 
tection — the imports rose to an average of 196,000,000 roubles, 
while the value of the paper rouble improved about 10 per cent.; 
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and thas the Russian market for foreign prodncts was carried up 
to 142,000,000, or about 80 cents per head. By 1841, they had 
rea«hed 90,000,000 silver roubles, or $61,000,000, being nearly 
$1,10 per head. In 1845, they were 85,000,000 of silver roubles, 
or about $1 per head, although the crops of that year were very 
short. In 1853, tbey had risen to 100,000,000 roubles, or 
$75,000,000 — having more than doubled since 1824, under a 
system that was, according to English economistR, to destroy all 
commerce with the world. 

How the two systems have affected the public revenae may be 
seen from the facta above giren. The par value of a pound ster- 
ling is somewhat less than ^ roubles, and at that rate it stood 
uatil the war of ISOl. By 1814, it had risen in value so much 
that it would parchase 18i roubles. Peace brought with it the 
ascendency of trade, and the decline of commerce, causing so 
great a drain of gold, that, in 1823-4, a pound had become 
worth 25 roubles. With the adoption of protection, the current 
changed, and at the close of a few years the value of the currency 
was restored — the silver rouble becoming again the standard. 

In the ten years from 1814 to 1824, the customs revenue had 
averaged but 40,000,000 of paper roubles, or $8,000,000; but 
in those irom 1824 to 1834, the average was 61,000,000 roubles, 
worth about 116,000,000. In 1853, the receipts from this source 
were 39,000,000 roubles, worth $20,000,000— having increased 
150 per cent, since the adoption of the present system. As a 
consequence of this it is, that the government has been enabled to 
construct the great railroad from Moscow to St. Petersburg, four 
hundred miles in length, by which the time has been reduced to 
twenty -two houre ; while making considerable progress in the one 
from St. Petersburg to Warsaw, a distance of six hundred and 
sixty-eight miles. Other roads had been projected before the war 
broke out, but what has been its influence upon them we are not 
informed. 

§ 8. With the approximation of the market, and the consequent 
economy of transportation, and with the daily increasing tendency 
towards approximation in the prices of raw materials and manu- 
factured articles, there is a steady and regular improvement in the 
character of the Russian agriculture. In one district, M. Tego- 

TUL. II. — 11 
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borski tells na that "a system of rational husbandry hag been 
introdnced." In another, " traces of improvement are visible." 
In a third, ' ' the mode of cultivation is visibly improved. " In a 
fourth, "the three-shift system" has been introduced, with great 
improvement of implementa. In others, " rural economy is making 
visible progress" — " the amelioration of their culture is beginning 
to attract the serious attention of the land-owners" — "the culture 
of the beet-rootfor sugar is extending more and more;" and while 
' ' with many proprietors we find a system of culture that might 
serve as a model," the use of better implements, and the adoption 
of improved systems of cultare, are, as we are told, visible "on 
the lands of the peasantry." In order to improvement by the 
former, it is indispensable, says M. Haxthausen, that there should 
be established, " a system of labor in combination with some indns- 
trial enterprise which would furnish the means of turning to some 
useful account the productive forces — the labor of man and beast 
— which would otherwise lie idle during the long intervals, when 
the works of the field are interrupted." During seven or eight 
months, as he says, " all labor is at a stand ;" and hence results 
a waste of capital so enormous, as fully to account for the little 
progress that is made. 

The government has established several model farms as schools 
for agriculture, into which both crown and private peasants are 
admitted ; and the number of pupils therein, in 1849, was T06. 
The course of instruction is very complete, ocenpying fonr years. 
As a consequence of all these measures, the yield of the land 
gradually increases, while the tax of transportation diminishes ; 
the price of com rises and that of cloth declines ; while the 
soil, and the man who cultivates it, gradually acquire value. In 
some districts, land sells for five, and even ten, times the price it 
would have commanded five-and-twenty years since ; while in all, 
men are becoming ftom year to year more iree. 

The communal system presents, however, an obstacle to agri- 
cultural progress that will with difficulty be surmounted. Every- 
where thronghont the empire, land remains undivided — being 
held in common, and annually distributed among the members of 
the commune ; and this applies as well to those which are owned 
by the comranno itself, as to those held of the crown, or of the 
great proprietor. In cases in which obrok, or money rent, is 
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paid, every male m th Hag s an equal share of the 

land — the father even tak n t f ha infant son; and each 
becomes responsible for 1 eha e of the rent. In those in which 
corvee, or labor rent, p a 1 th boys and the old men have no 
claim to the land, whose use la given only as an equivalent for 
labor performed ; but, to remedy this difficulty, a tiaglo is formed, 
by means of which several persons, no one of whom could per- 
form a full day's work, arc clubbed together — making one full 
laborer, and becoming entitled to one share of land. The birth 
of every boy creates a new claim, and the shares of those who die 
revert to the commune. The woods, pastures, hmting-grounds, 
and fisheries remain undivided, and free to all the inhabitants ; 
but the arable land and meadows are divided, according to their 
value, among the males — the size of the shares diminishing from 
year to year as the population becomes more numerous.* 

As, under such circumstances, there can be no permanent pro- 
perty in land, there can be no inducements to devote labor to the 
making of any permanent improvements upon it ; and hence it is 
that "agricultural industry is neglected and abandoned." Even 
where the soil is not naturally good, " it might," says M. Haxt- 
hansen, " be much improved by manures, and by a greater appli- 
cation of industry ; but the efforts of a few land-holders, in this 
respect, have," as he continues, "been little imitated, and by the 
peasants not at all."-!- 

Trade and manufactures withdraw labor from agriculture ; and 
for the reason, that the former offers every inducement for exertion, 
while the latter offer little. Whatever may be the accumulations 
resulting from trade, they remain the private property of the man 
to whose efforts they have been due ; and at his death he may 
bequeath them to his wife and children ; whereas, however great 
may be the value added to land, that value becomes at once the 
property of the community, no part of which goes to either the 
wife or the daughter of the man by whose labors the improvements 
have been made. 

Communism is everywhere the same, whether we meet with it 
in Russia, or in France — in the customs of a people, or in the 
books of teachers who fail to see that the power of association 
grows with the development of individuality, and seek to pro- 

* HAXTHArsEN : The Siusian Empire, vol. i. p. 119. -f Ibid. p. 49. 
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mote the growth of the former hy the destruction of the latter 
In the one ease, it is but a step in the progress of man towards 
ciTilization ; whereas, in the other, it is a project for reducing 
him to a state of barbarism, Hence it is, that the efforts at its 
introduction among civilized men have always failed so signally. 

§ 9. With dirision of the land, labor acquires value, and the 
more it is valued the more it is economized — the larger is the 
proportion of it that is productiTely employed — and the greater 
the quantity that can be given to the development of the resources 
of the earth. With every 9t«p in this direction, men are enabled 
to build houses on their own land, and the scattered farm-houses 
gradually take the place of the dirty village. Nothing of this 
kind can ocear in Russia, because there is no land that the indi- 
vidual peasant can call his own. The rural population is, there- 
fore, " grouped in large villages, in which the houses are crowded 
together just as in towns. The consequence is, that a large num- 
ber of the inhabitants thus reside at considerable distances from 
the laniis which they cultivate ; and thus, independently of the 
loss of time in going and returning, there arises a moral cause of 
negligence in culture ; for it is impossible that the man who has 
to travel several verats in order to reach his field should cultivate 
it vrith the same interest, and bestow upon it the same care, as the 
man who has it constantly under his eye, and who can turn every 
favorable minute to account, whether it be for dunging or for 
laboring, for sowing or for reaping, for watering his meadow or 
for cutting his hay. This is one of the causes of the greater 
prosperity of the German colonies, where the dwellings are so 
distributed that each colonist has the laud that he cultivates, if 
we may use the expression, under his thumb. This also partly 
explains the progress of agriculture in the Baltic provinces, where 
the rural population is much more scattered than in other parts 
of Russia. Such an agglomeration of the peasantry into nume- 
rous groups, predominates among nations which were formerly 
exposed to the incursions of barbarians or to the devastations of 
wild animals, and thus felt the want of residing in each other's 
neighborhood for mutual protection." * 

Cultivation always commences with the poorer soils, and it ia 
* Productivt Fortes o/Rvtiia, vol. i p. 234. 
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only by means of association and combination that the richer ones 
are rendered arailable for the parposes of man. Such combina- 
tion being, howerer, impossible nnder the eommuual system, the 
result is seen in the fact, that the active and intelligent young 
men of the village — those to whom we might look for agricultural 
improvement— -fly to the towns and cities — abandoning the land, 
and seeking elsewhere, that permanent advantage for themselves 
and their families which is denied by the existing system to those 
engaged in the work of cultivation. 

Such are some of the obstacles standing in the way of scientific 
agriculture. They are ^eat, but great as they are, they are 
much exceeded in amount by those resulting from the want that 
Btill exists, of the proper diversification of employments, without 
which association and combination cannot take place. Through- 
out large portions of the empire, the farmer cannot, in any manner, 
vary the objects of his cultivation. He must confine himself to 
those commodities alone which will bear transportation ; and he 
cannot raise potatoes, turnips, hay, or any other of the bulky 
articles which require to be consumed at home. He must ex- 
haust his land, and his crops must therefore diminish — with con- 
stant increase in the liability to disease, by which they are so often 
swept away — reducing his family and himself to poverty, if not 
starvation. He must confine himself to the cultivation of the 
poorer soils, for so large a portion of his crop is consumed in the 
work of transportation, that he is unable to obtain machinery by 
help of which to clear and drain the rich ones. He thus becomes 
from year to year more and more the slave of nature, and, as a 
conBequeuce, more and more dependent upon the chances of 
trade, and a slave to his fellow-man. If the crops of Western 
Europe prove large, he is ruined. Therefore is he forced to pray 
for droughts and frosts, %nd other causes of damage to his fellow- 
men ; and all because of his inability to determine for himself how 
to employ his labor and his land. Commerce would give him that 
power, and enable him to rejoice in the prosperity of his fellow- 
men ; but commerce now grows nowhere in the absence of the 
system inaugurated by that first of modern statesmen, Colbert. 

The differences of price in the various parts of the empire are 
enormous — rye being in one place worth less than 1 rouble per 
tchetwert, while iu another it sells at more than 11, and wheat 
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Tarying ftom iittle more than 2 to 13 roubles. Such is the taxa- 
tiou to which the producers ai-e still exposed, because of the 
necessity for dependence on distant markets ; but the remedy is 
gradually being applied in the creation of local centres — dimi- 
nishing the necessity for going to a distance, while increasing the 
power to construct new and better roads. 

§ 10. The system of centralization sought to be established hy 
the British people requires cheap labor at home and abroad, and 
tends everywhere to its production. The less the commerce at 
home, the greater is the dependence of all nations on the people 
who have ships and wagons ; and the less is their power to dere- 
lop the resources of their land, or to increase the quantity of raw 
materials requiring to be transported. This, of course, leads to 
efforts at stimulation of the yarious communities of the world into 
competition with each other for the sale of raw products in the dis- 
tant market, to their own great injury, but to the present, though 
only temporary, benefit of the distant trader, who thus kills the 
goose that he may obtain the golden eggs. The more wool that 
can bo obtained from Australia, the greater must be the decline 
of price in that of Bussia ; the more cotton and hemp that can bo 
obtained from India, the lower must be the prices of the hemp of 
Russia and the cotton of America ; and the greater must be the 
dependence of the agriculturists of both upon the chances and 
changes of the distant market, and upon the combinations that 
there so readily are formed. Hence it is that we witness among 
the purely agricultural communities of the world so entire an ab- 
sence of the power of self-government — ho great an inability to 
make the roads that are so much required — and so complete n 
dependence upon the distant trader for all the machinery of trade 
and transportation. ' 

Individuality, whether in men or nations, grows with the 
growth of commerce. It grows in Eussia; and hence it is, that 
she has, in the last three years, exhibited a power of resistance 
to assaults from without, that would not have been possible 
had the free-trade policy been maintained, and had Bnssia con- 
tinued to follow in the lead of England. That such would ha\e 
been the case, is clearly shown by Mr. Cobden, who furnidhes the 
most conclusive argument m favor of the policy of France and 
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Russia, when telling hia readers that " to have cut off the people 
of the Russian Empire," in the period from 1815 to 1824, "from 
all commerce with foreiga countries, would have been to doom a 
portion of its people' to nakedness." * The system subsequently 
adopted tended towards decentralization, indiyidnality, life, and 
freedom ; whereas, that urged upoa the world by Mr. Cobden — 
having for its object an increase in the necessity for the services 
of the trader — tends towards centralization, which is always the 
road to elayery and death. 

§ 11. Sweden is naturally a yery poor country — much of ic 
being " rugged, hilly, and even mountainous," and "the soil, 
where the surface is not occupied by rocks, being chiefly light 
and sandy." As a rule, both soil and climate are unfavorable to 
agriculture, yet fertile tracts exist, south of 61° — yielding rye, 
barley, potatoes, carrots, beet-root, and various other vegetables, 
as well as fruits, and a little wheat. 

In regard to her commercial policy, Sweden has followed in 
the lead of France — her whole system having been baaed upon 
the idea of bringing the consumer and the producer close toge- 
ther, thus economizing transportation, and approximating, as far 
as possible, the prices of raw materials and manufactured articles. 
Twenty years since, her tariff was slightiy modified in the direction 
of free trade, but six years later the step that had thus been taken 
was retraced, and the protective policy, in its fullest extent, was re- 
inaugurated. How it has operated, it ia proposed now to show. 

The manufacture of cotton piece-goods, in 1831, amounted to 
less than 2,000,000 of eils, but in 1840, it had already reached 
6,000,000. In the former of those years, the import of raw cot- 
ton was less than 800,000 pounds, bat in the latter it had reached 

* "When, nearly half a century since, Napoleon atlemplaii to force upoa 
Aleiandet, at the point of the bayonet, Ms ' Continental System,' the trade 
of that empire was oomparatively free, and its people were dependent on 
foreign conntries, and espeotally England, for ahnoet eTery comfort and 
lainry of civilized life. Travellers proceeded from this country to Uke 
orders for our maoufaotaree io RuE^a, vlth almost as much facility as in 
Scotland or Ireland ; and Englishmen opened their shops in Petersburg for 
the supply of all aftjcles of dresa and furniture on nearly as great a gcnle as 
in the streets of Loudon. So destitute were they of manufacturing resouroea, 
that even the coarse wooHens required for the clothing of the KnaHian army 
were purchased in England, At that time to have cut off the Russian Em- 
pire from all commerce with foreign countries would have been to doom a 
part of its people to nakedness." — What Next t p. 7. 
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1,800,000. In the three years ending in 1346, it was 10,000,000 ; 
whereas, in the three ending in 1853, it amounted to no less than 
21,000,000. In the first of these periods, the quantity of cotton 
yam imported amounted to 5,000,000 pounds, and in the last to 
3,600,000. The annaal average of cotton wool and yam in the 
first was 5,000,000 pounds; whereas, in the last it exceeded 
10,000,000, 

Taking the years 1845 and 1852 as the mean of those periods, 
we obtain, therefore, a duplication of the consumption in the short 
t«rm of seven years, and an allowance, per head, exceeding three 
pounds, or more — the character of the climate being allowed for 
— than the consumption of these United States, in which the 
cotton itself is raised. 

Of other raw materials, the import has been as follows : — 

Hemp poTiinIs 5,400,000 6,200,000 

HideannilstmB " 6,400,000 8,700,000 

Wool '■ 5,000,000 5,600,000 

— all thus exhibiting a large increase. 

The manufacture of woollen cloth is found everywhere through- 
out the country, in the houses of the peasants — giving employ- 
ment to time and mind that would otherwise be waste ; and yet 
the eloth annually made in the larger establishments, exceeded, 
some years since, 1,100,000 yards. 

In 1840, there were made about 80,000 tons of pig iron, capa- 
ble of yielding about 65,000 tons of bars. In 1853, the bars 
that were made amounted to 115,000 tons, and adding thereto 
about 10,000 tons of castings, we have a total of 125,000— being 
nearly a duplication of the product in the short t«rm of thirteen 
years. So great, indeed, is the movement in the iron manufac- 
ture, and in the development of the resources of the earth, that in 
the year 1853 there were opened no less thau 32T new mines, 
while more than twice that number of old and abandoned works 



§ 12. The movement of the popnlation has been as follows :— 

In 1751 1,795,000 I In 182fi 2,751,000 

" 1805 2,414,000 I ''■ 1853 8,482,000 

Between the fii^t two of these periods there elapsed fifty-four 
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years, in which the increase amounted to 34 per cent. Between 
the last two there were half that numh^r, in which the increase 
was S6J per cent. The moTement is, therefore, a constantly acce- 
lerated one .— giving increased power of association and combi- 
nation, itiid facilitating the further growth of wealth. 

In the latter period, the quantity of physical and mental effort 
given to the work of conversion has, as the reader has seen, 
greatly increased, and yet, so far has this heen from producing a 
diminution in the power to devote time and mind to the work of 
cultivation, that it has wonderfully increased, as is shown by the 
following facts. — In the ten years ending in ItST, the average 
import of graiu was Y00,000 barrels, of 280 pounds each — being 
the equivalent of about 196,000,000 pounds ; or 100 pounds per 
head.* In the decade ending in 1853, the average import was 
120,000 barrels, giving only 34,000,000 pounds, while the popu- 
lation had almost doubled. To the import of the latter period 
may now be added an annual average of flour and meal, to the 
extent of 4,000,000 pounds — calculating which as grain would 
make the total import about 40,000,000 ; or less than 13 pounds 
per head. That the people arc far better fed in the latter than 
in the former period, is proved by theii- greatly increased pur- 
chase of cloth — food being the first of man's animal wants requir- 
ing to be satisfied. It is further proved by the following table, 
eshibiting the rapid growth in the consumption of other articles : 

Coffee, total import pounds 20,000,000 29,000,000 

Sugar, " " 66,000,000 76,000,000 

Tobacco, " " 10,000,000 13,000)000 



with 

scarce! 

table 



§ 13. Commerce at home grows with great rapidity, while that 



Foreign nations increases with a steadiness and regularity 
ly elsewhere to be paralleled, as is shown by the following 

1 riK-dollarst 13,565,000 12,308,000 

6 " 18,585,000 15,562,000 

" 20,434,000 18,808,000 

i " 21,680,000 18,480,000 

8 " 84,470,000 34,887,000 

* MaoGrBGok: Commeraal Sl/ilUUu, -ral. ii p. 809. 

■f The Swedish ris-doUttr is worth about 40 cents. 
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Tliat the power to buy the products of the labor of others ia 
dependeot on the power to sell one's own, ia here ahundantly 
proved. So long as tlie Swedes had scarcely any manufactures, 
they were but poor customers to other nations ; but with the in- 
creased rapidity of circulation they have acquired force, and now, 
as we see, their power of consumption is increasing at a rat« 
almost equal to that of any country in the world ; while Ireland, 
India, Turkey, Portugal, and other free-trade comitries, as regu- 
larly decline. Such are the different effects of the policies, of 
which one tends to the diminution of the tax of transportation, 
and to the gronih of commerce, while the other would increase 
that tax, and thus estahlish the dominion of trade, 

§ 14. As commerce grows, land increases in value and becomes 
divided. As the power of trade increases, land declines in value 
Wid becomes consolidated, as we see to be the case in Ireland, 
England, Turkey, and India. The peasants of Sweden who are 
proprietors of the land they cultivate, have been reckoned at 
14t,914 ; and that the tendency ia towards the further division 
of landed property is shown in the fact, that from 1822 to 1837, 
the sales of land by noble proprietors amounted to £826,000, or 
about 10,000,000 of Swedish dollars — the land so sold being 
purchased in almost equal quantities by the middle and the pea- 
sant classes.* 

What is the condition of the small proprietors, and how manu- 
factures and agriculture are combined throughout the larger por- 
tion of the kingdom, will he seen on a perusal of the following 
passages from a diatingnished British traveller : — 

" Angemianland, in which I am now, is like a manufacturing 
district in England. The loom is heard in every room of every 
house. Every bum-side has its webs of linen on its green banks. 
This manufacturing is entirely domestic ; the whole carried on 
apon the little farm on which the flax grows, and the whole by 
the females of the house, except the ploughing and sowing. It is 
not, however, confined to linen for household use, or for the 
family clothing. The linen is sold all over the kingdom ; and at , 
one little inn, Borsta, there was a table laid out, as we sometimes- 
see in manufacturing districts in England, with products of the 
* Commsraifli Staliilia, vol, ii. p. 810. 
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place." * "The people of these two countries, North 
and South ADgermanland, seem to unite on a Email scale all the 
al anta f a manufacturing and agricoltnral population 

mo f lly than any district I have eTer seen. The land is ail 

n mall tat a a the possession of the peasants. The men do 
th fa m bu ae — the women are driving a not less profitable 
i a I of ndn t y There is full employment at the loom or in 

pm n^ t old d young of the female sex. Servants are no 
I u d n Al o t the honsea and inside there is all the cleanliness 
ad t f a tl riving manufacturing, and the abundance of 

an agricultuial, populatLou. The table linen laid down even for 
your glass of milk and piece of bread is always clean ; the beds 
and aheets always nice and white. Everybody is well clad, for 
their manufacturing is like their farming — for their own use in 
the first place, and the surplus only, as a secondary object, for 
sale ; and from the number of little niek-naeks in their honse- 
holds — such as good tables and chairs, window-curtains and 
blinds, {which no hut is without,) clocks, fine bedding, papered 
rooms, and a few books — it is evident that they lay out their 
winnings on their comforts, and that they are not on a low scale 
of social well-being, but on as high a scale as such of our artisans 
as have a clear view of constant living by their trades. This ia 
Sweden. It is here, in the northern provinces, that what a coun- 
try may justly be proud of is realized. " * 

g 15. The more perfect the power to maintain commerce, the 
greater is the development of mind, and the greater the thirst for 
information. It is, therefore, no matter of surprise that here, as 
in Denmark, we find a rapidly growing literature — developing 

* Laino; Tour in Sinedea, pp. 191-193. 

The regulations adopted by all the lai^er factories in Slookholm declare, 
that, it is tliB object of the proprietors, "by uncea^g care, by moderate 
demands on the capabilitien of the young worltpeople, and by constant atlen- 
tion to their morals and dJBpo^tJone, to direot their minds to iadnstry and 
proprietj of behavior, by whioh means they, on leaving the factory, may 
claim to be preferred far employment in such social oocupations as gnit their 
riper years, before those who had spent their time in iitieneBB, and often 
under no Itind of guidance ;" end as a aonaequence of this determination to 
treat tlieimorkpeople as human beings, "no inconveniences have arisen 
ftoBi the introduction of machinery. No combinations have occurred among 
the workmen, nor have complaints of ill-treatment or insufficient wages ever 
been heard of," — OpMal Document!, given by MacGbbooe; CemmtreiiU 
Slalistics, vol. i. p. 8ea. 
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itself in the capital, while exhibiting itself in the smaller towns in 
the form of well-provided book-shops. "I am here," says Mr. 
Laing, writing from a village in Lapland, "in a more comfort- 
able, cleaner house than anj of our smaller towns in the north of 
Scotland, excepting, perhaps, Inverness, can hoast of. In this 
little town of eleven hundred inhabitants, at the distance of fonr 
hnndred and seventy miles from the capital, there are two book- 
sellers' shops, in which I found a good stock of modem books, 
among others the Life of Columbus, by Washington Irving, in 
English. All the comforts, conveniences, and to judge by the 
appearance of the ladies and gentlemen, the elegancies of a re- 
fined iife, are to he found in as great ahundanee as in our small 
towns, and perhaps even extending lower in society, from the 
daily mode of living being less costly. In the appearance or 
habits of the people there is nothing to give you the idea of igno- 
rance, rawness, or a lov^ state of manners. There is nothing of 
Lapland here, except, perhaps, in the food." * 

Such was the state of things nearly twenty years since, and, so 
far as may be judged by the import of paper, the course has since 
been steadily onward — the quantity imported having risen to 
400,000 pounds in the three years ending in 1853, against 150,000 
in those ending in 1846. 

§ 16. The tendency to eqnality grows with the growth of 
wealth, and therefore is it, that we find in Sweden a slow and 
gradual correction of the evils of political centralization. Twenty 
years since, two-thirds of the land paid all the taxes, while its 
owners were excluded from representation in the legislative body. 
Now, "all who belong to the peasant class are entitled to repre- 
sent and be represented in the Chamber of the Peasantry." f 

Freedom here, as everywhere, grows with the diversification of 
employments and the developmentof individuality among the peo- 
ple. Such, too, is the course of things, despite the existence of a 
political centralization of the most oppressive kind. Function- 
aries abound, and to such extent that, according to Mr. Laing, 
" it may traly be said that they are not made for the public bnsi- 
BCBs, but the business for them." J For their maintenance heavy 
taxes are required — amounting to no less than one-fifth of the 

» Tour in Sit-eden. p. 1C8. f Ibid. p. 282 J Ibid. p. 104. 
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total product of the land, and to one-nineteenth of its actnal, 
vaiiae. Much of it being exempt from taxation, it follows, neces- 
sarily, that the weight presses yet more heavily than this upon the 
small proprietors, most of whom pay to the goyerament, in addi- 
tion to their local taxes, no less than a third of the total product 
of land and labor.* 

The right to labor is there held to be a privilege, to be paid 
for in the form of a tax, by the payment of which the party be- 
comes "entitled to protection from the law — like any other pro- 
prietor—against whatever would diminish its value and injure hia ' 
means of living and paying his tax ;" f and, as a consequence of 
this, the coppersmith cannot so far depart from the regular line 
of his trade as to cast the metal he needs to use. Kegulationa 
abound — impeding the free circulation of labor, and preventing 
the growth of commerce. Smelting-fumacea and iron-works ara 
licensed for particular quantities, which cannot be exceeded, on 
pain of confiscation. These licenses are granted by the College 
of Mines, which controls ail the works — having local colleges in 
all the districts, with oflcers of various ranks ; and every furnace 
and every forge pays a tax, in proportion to its capacity, for the 
maintenance of people charged with throwing obstacles in the way 
of commerce, and thus preventmg the development of the resources 
of the earth. 

So far as regards the intercourse of her own people with those 
of foreign nations, Sweden has followed in the direction indicated 
by Colbert, bnt she yet needs a Tnrgot for the removal of obsta- 
cles to commerce at home.| 

* Tavr in Sweden, p. 271. f Ibid. p. 81. 

I How great are the obstacles to commerce eiisUog in all countries that 
are chiefly, even where not nholiy, devoted to agrioulture — how certainly 
thfl absence of the power of combination renders man the slave of natore 
and of bia fellow-mnn — and how great is the tendency of diversity of em- 
ployments to prodnca steadiness in tie demand for labor and its products — 
are all well exhibited in the following passage from a review of M. Tegobor^ 
ski's work:— 

"There is One remarkable Diet mentioned by the same author elsewhere, 
relating to the difEcnUy of transport, which bears very much on this ques- 
tion of agricultural prices, and which illustratea also generally the backward 
oondiljon of Kusaia, in respect of the non-deveiopmont of its mineral re- 
sources; he tells us that It may ba said, nithout exaggeration, 'that in 
Russia and Poland more than nine-tentbs of the cart and wagon wheels of 
every description arc without iron hoops, and that, except in equipages of 
luxury, all the axles are of wood.' — p. 210. Bat the variations in price, 
which rises and falls rapidly under the influence of local and chance circnm- 
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g 11. Wo have now studied the operations of six import- 
ant comraunitiea of the North and South of Europe, differing 
altogether in race, hahits, manners, and religions, and agreeing 
only in the adoption of a system tending to increase in the power 
of association, and in the development of the various facnlties of 
their members ; and in the results thereby olbtained. In all of 
them there is a steady increase of the proportion of the labor of 
the community given to the development of the powers of the 
land, and decline in that required for the work of trade and 
transportation : in all, there is a great increase in the power to 
maintain commerce at home, with large increase in the yalue of 
land and reward of labor : in all, a large increase in the power 
to maintain commerce with distant people : in all, society is taking', 
from year to year, more and more its natural form : in all, popu- 
lation and wealth steadily increase : and with all, there is a grow- 
ing individuality, enabling them more and more to occnpy an inde- 
pendent position among the various nations of the earth. 

Directly the reverse of this, is what we have seen among 
the Catholics of Ireland and Portngal, the Tnrks of Eastern 
Europe, the Hindoos of India, and the white and black races of 
the Western Indies. Hiffering in all else, they have been agreed 

stances, effectually prevent the application of capital to agricultural Jjur 
poBBB, or the nndertaking of permanent improvemente. The propnetor 19 
glad to obtain iHm year to year such income as he con from the coiopalgory 
labor of the serffl upon his estate, and is often obliged fo Bell hiB produce for 
a trifle. nnaMe to vaXt for a rise in the price, or to transport it to a better 
market. I'he aurplna in the abundant years is thus mostly waste, while the 
deficiency in the bad years brings encesBive suffering. And, on llie whole, 
it is observed that the fluctuations of price are greater in those goTemmenta 
which produce a surplus, than in those which do not raise a sufficiency of 
grain for Iteir own consumption. Thas, during the period tVoai 1833 to 1841 
priceB difTBredatPetroiavodsk, St. Petersbiirg, Novgorod, Moscow, in propor- 
tions varying from 10 to 22 at the former place, to 10 to 42 at the latter; 
while at Simhirak, Ekaterinoslav, Saratov, Tula, Stavropol, thejranged from 
10 to 48 at the first-uBmed of these places, and 10 to 111 at tbe last. It is 
evident that even in time of peace, it must be long before the improvement 
of internal communications, and the steadiness of a foreign demand, can ^ve 
sufficient stability to prices to enoonrage a systflmatie extension of agricul- 
ture. But in time of war, the surplus grain produce of tiie corn-growing 
districts will be thrown in waste on the local markets, leaving the distant 
And poorer regions unrelieved. From recent information, also, it appears, 
that the stoppage of the outlets of exportation for the surplus grain haa 
caused a local plenty in some provinces, the effect of -which will be the rain, 
by comparative cheapness of produce, of the proprietors of the local estates, 
without snj relief to tlie hunger of the distant members of the population." 
— Walmintter Eevitvf, Jannary, 1856. 
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in a, sinftle point; and that is, in the necessity for suhmilting 
to a policy adrerse to association, and preventive of the develop- 
ment of tlie various faculties of their people. In all of them, con- 
sequently, their labors are of a most saperficial kind — being given 
to scratching the earth with poor machinery, because of inability 
to obtain that which is better : in all, there is little motion of 
society and little power : in all, the proportion of labor given to 
the work of trade and transportation tends to increase : and in 
all, the value of land and labor tends steadily to decline, with 
daily diminution in wealth and population, and in the power to 
maintain commerce at home or abroad : and vrith all, there is de- 
clining individuality — the commnnities becoming more and more 
dependent upon the will of others, and losing their position among 
the nations of the eartlL 

§ 18. Man seeks association with hib fellow mm To have 
association, there must be divirsity of emplojraent and develop- 
ment of individuality Ai these are obtained and as the con- 
sumers and the producers more aud more take their places by 
each other's siile, the prices of raiv matenals and flni&lied pro- 
ducts steadily approach each other, with constant decline m the 
value of all, and mcrea&e in the wealth, the poiver, and the value 
of man ; and with constant tendency to have society assume the 
form of greatest stability — that of a true pyramid, as here is 
shown : — 



Appropriation 



Such are the tendencies in all the countries that follow in the 
lead of France, and in France herself. 

When, on the contrary, they are not obtained, and when, con- 
sequently, the prices of raw materials and of finished products 
recede from each other, the reverse is seen — society then taking 
upon itself the form that is here exhibited : — 
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Sueli are the tendencies in all the countries that follow in the 
lead of England, and in England herself Instability is, there- 
fore, the distinguishing characteristic of all those countries. 

American policy has been in harmony with that of neither one 
of these great sections of the hnman race. While recognizing, 
generally, the expediency of protection, and the propriety of 
creating a domestic market for the planter's and farmer's pro- 
ducts, powerful parties have held that it was to be regarded, not 
as a measure of national policy, promotive of the good of all, 
but, as a special favor to certain classes, whose interests wore to 
be promoted at the cost of all ; and, for that reason, to be 
granted only so far as was consistent with the raising of the 
largest public revenue. Instability has, therefore, been the espe- 
cial characteristic of American policy — protection having been 
resorted to, whenever the public treasury was empty, and aban- 
doned, whenever it had been filled. As a consequence of this it 
is, that we are now afforded the opportunity of studying, on the 
same ground, the worliing of both the systems already examined 
in reference to so many, so different, and so widely-scattered 
nations; and to that examination it is proposed that we now 
address ourselves. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



THE 6AME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 



§ 1. Feance is a cotiiitry of " contrasts" resulting from the 
fact, that its social and political systems are perpetually at war 
with each other — the former tending towards increase in the 
value of !and and man, and thft latter towards diminution in the 
yalne of both. The one tends to the creation of local centres 
and the establishment of freedom ; the other, to the centralization 
of wealth and power in the capital, and to the reduotion of men 
to the condition of mere machines. 

In the American Union, too, we find a country of " contrasts," 
whose existence is due to the fact that it has a social system which 
looks towards centralization and slavery, standing in the presence 
of a political one based upon the idea of local activity and perfect 
self-government. In France, a sound social system is gradually 
correcting the errors of the political one, with constant tendency 
towards increase of freedom ; whereas, in the United States, social 
error is gradually triumphing over political truth, with grow- 
ing tendency to the dispersion of man — to the absorption of local 
centres of action — to the centralization of power in great cities, 
and to the increasing subjection of those who labor to the will of 
those who live by the exercise of their powers of appropriation. 
First among the nations to declare that "all men are born equal," 
they stand now alone among civilized communities of the world 
in having among them distinguished teachers who assert, that 
"free society has proved an utter failure" — that "slavery," whe- 
ther for the white maa or the black, " is n legitimate, useful, and 
expedient institution" — and that it is a duty to strive "not merely 
to retain it where it is, bnt to extend it to regions where it is yet 
unknown." 

In no part of the world does the political system — based, as it 
is, upon the idea of local centres, counteracting the great central 

ToL. II. — 12 
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attraction — so noarlj corrcsijond with that wonderfully beaatiful 
one established for the government of the universe. In none, 
therefore, are the natural tendencies of man towards association 
and combination with his fellow-men so fully exhibited. Looting 
for the type of the system, we find it in the "bee," or union of 
the older members of a settlement for the purpose of raising the 
log-house required for their uewly-arriTed neighbors — starting 
from which point, it may be found in every operation of life. The 
logs are to be rolled ; the roof of the barn is to be raised ; or the 
corn is to be husked. Each of these would involve severe exer- 
tion on the part of the lonely settler ; but it is rendered light by 
aid of the combined exertions of his neighbors. The new addi- 
tion to the population has brought with him, probably, neither 
horse nor plough; but one neighbor lends him the former, 
while another supplies the latter, and thus do they enable him 
speedily to obtain both horse and plough of his own. A place 
of worship being required, all, whether Methodists, Episcopalians, 
Baptists, or Presbyterians, nnite to build it; its pulpit to be occu- 
pied by the itinerant preachers of the wilderness. The church — 
bringing people to the neighborhood — promotes the habit . of 
association ; while the lesson taught therein promotes the love of 
order, and soon the settlement is dotted over with meeting-houses, 
at one of which Baptists, and at another Presbyterians, meet each 
other, to listen to the person whom, as their teacher, they have 
united to select. Is one of these houses burnt, the congregation 
find all others of the neighborhood placed at their command until 
the loss can be repaired. — On one day, we find them associating 
for the making of roads, and holding meetings to determine who 
shall superintend their construction and repair, and who assess 
the contributions required for that purpose. — On another, they 
are meeting to determine who shall represent them at the county 
board, in the State Assembly, or in the Congress of the ITnion. 
— Next, they settle where the new school-house shall be built ; 
and determine who shall collect the funds required, or select the 
liooks for the little library that is to aid their children in applying 
with advantage to themselves, the knowledge of letters acquired 
from the teacher.* — Again, they are forming associations for 

AmericinB enjoj; » 
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mutual insarance agsinst horse-thieyea or fire ; or little savings' 
funds, called banks, at which the man who wishes to buy a horse 
or a plough can borrow the little money that he needs. — Little 
mills grow up, the property of one or two, and espand into large 
ones, in which all the little capitalists of the neighborhood, shoe- 
makers and sempstresses, farmers and lawyers, widows and or- 
phans, are interested ; little towns, in which every resident owns 
his own house and lot, and is therefore directly fnterested in their 
good management, and in all matters tending to their advance- 
ment — each feeling that the first and greatest of all is an entire 
security in the enjoyment of the rights of person and of property.* 
— The habit of association thus exercises the most beneficial influ- 
ence in every a(tion of life and it is most seen where population 
and noalth most abound — m the States of New England. There, 
we see a network of association so far exceeding any thing else- 
where known as to be entirely beyond comparison. The ship- 
wnght and the merchant and the more advanced and less active 
capitalist combine with the master in tte ownership of the ves- 
sel and ail unite with the crew in the division of the oil obtained. 
The great merchant the little capitalist, the machinist, the foun- 
dry master the engineer the workman, and the girl who tends 
the loom divide amon;; themselves the ownership of the great 
mil! — combining their efforts for rendering tie labor of each and 



itv that sabsLta amoi ^. Ihpm but the political activity which pervades thi; 
Ucutel btntea must be seen in rder to be understood. No sooner do joa 
set foot on the American soil, tliau you are stunned hy a kind of tumult ; a 
confused clamor ia hearil on every aide ; and a thousand ainmltaneous voices 
demand the immediate satisfaction of their social nanls. Every thing is in 
motion around jou: here, the people of one quarter of a town are met to 
decide upon the building of a church ; tiere, the election of » representative 
13 going on ; a little fucthep, the delegates of a districtare posting to the town 
in order tfl consult upon acme local improveraenta ; or in another place, the 
laborers of a village quit their plcnghs to deliberate upon the project of a 
road or a public school. Meetings are called for the aole purpose of declar- 
ing their disapprobation of the line of conduct pursued by the government; 
whiio in other assemblies the oitizena salute the authorities of the day as 
the fathers of their country. Societies are formed which regard drunken- 
ness as the principal cause of the evils under which the state labors, and 
which solemnly bind themselves to give a constant example of temperance." 
— Oe Toequtvitle. 

* " The citizen of the United States is taught from his earliest infancy to 
rely upon his own exertions, in order to reaiat the evils and the difficulties 
of life : be looks upon the social authority with an eye of mistrust and ani- 
iety, and he only claims its assistance when he is quite unable to do ivitliont 
it"_/iirf. 
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all more largely proctuctive of cloth. Look where we may 
throughout the Northern States, the same tendency to combina- 
tion of actiott la found existing; and yet, look to what quarter 
we may, we find a state of things with which all that is above 
described is in striking " contrast ;" as will next be shown. 

The population of the "Union is now (1856) seven-and-twenty 
milliona, and the surface comprised within the States and teiTito- 
ries of the Atlantic coast, and those Immediately bordering on the 
Mississippi, eseceda a million of square miles, or 640,000,000 of 
acres, each of which is capable of feeding and clothing a full-grown 
man ; and yet men are seen, by tens and hundreds of thousands, 
flying to Kansas and Nebraska, Oregon and California, to appro- 
priate more land — leaving behind them the richest soils as yet 
undrained, and commencing the work of cultivation on the higher 
and drier ones of the West, far from market, and capable, under 
existing circumstances, of yielding but small returns to labor. * 

The natural tendency of man is to combine his labors with those 
of his fellow-man— knowing that two can roll a log that one alone 
jould neither roll ilor lift. Here, however, men are seen Sying 
from their fellow -men, each one seeking to roll his own log, for to 
lift it is a task that exceeds his powers. The labor of each ia 
thus wasted on the road, and is nnprofitably employed at hia 
journey's end. 

His natural tendency is to combine hie axe with his neighbor'a 
spade, lending one and borrowing the other, Here, however, 
the man with the axe flies from the one who has a spade, 

His natural tendency is to begin on the thin soil at the side of 
the hill, and to work down towards the rich one at its foot, 
gathering manure on the one with which to enrich the other ; bnt 
here he flies from the rich soils that are near him, to seek the poor 
ones that are distant. 

His natural tendency is to combine with his neighbors for im- 
l)roving old roads ; but here he flies to a distance, that he may 
employ his labor in opening new ones, while those already made 
remain unimproved ; and henceforth two are to be maintained 
instead of one. 

His natural tendency is to combine with his neighbors for im- 
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proTing the character of edacation in old schools ; but here he 
flies from his neighbors to places where there are no Bchools, aud 
where none can BTer be nntil he himself shall build them. 

Hie natural tendency is to hold in regard old places and old 
honses, mellowed by time, and sanctified by the recollection of 
those who before had inhabited thein ; bnt here he flies fromtheta, 
to cut oat new places in the woodb, whose harshness and hardness 
are quintupled by the recollection of those he has left, occupied 
by the friends of his early years. 

Why is this so f "Why is it that men 3y from Western New 
York, where railroads run through rich lands, covered with dense 
forests — and through swamps that need draiuage alone to give to 
cultivation the richest soils in the world — to seek the West, jvhere 
they must cultivate poor soils distant from market, whose small 
yield decreases annually, because of the necessity for wasting on 
the road the manure yielded by the horbcs or oxen employed in 
the work of transportation — while the wheat itself is consumed 
abroad, leaving nothing whatever to be returned upon the land ? 
Why is it tliat throughont that rich country, with its canals and 
railroads, its towns and its telegraphs, the population has ceased 
to grow in number, and property in the land becomes, from day 
to day, more and more consolidated — always an evidence of 
declining wealth and power ? 

The answer to these questions, and the cause of all the "con- 
trasts" above presented for the reader's consideration, is to be 
found in the fact that the policy of the country has been most 
consistently opposed to the development of commerce — while 
always favoring the establishment of the supremacy of trade. 

§ 3. The tendency towards decentralization and freedom is iu 
the direct ratio of the approximation of the prices of the raw pro- 
ducts of the earth, and those of the commodities into which they 
are converted. In Germany, Russia, Denmark, and Sweden, as 
the reader has seen, the distance between the two is gradually 
lessening, with great increase of commerce. In Ireland, India, 
Jamaica, and other countries, it is gradually increasing, with 
constant augmentation in the power of trade. In the first of 
these two sets of states — following the lead of France — the policy 
that has been pursued has been that of Colbert, and the objects 
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Bought to be attained haye beea those indicated hy Adam Smith 
as required for man's improvement — regarding him as a moral 
and responsible being. In the last — following not in the lead, 
but under the direction, of England — the policj has been that 
which, wben inflicted upon the colonies, was denounced by Dr. 
Smith as being "a Tiolation of the most sacred rights of man- 
kind." 

The policy of the United States of America has been in har- 
mony with neither of these ; and jet — the cause of their RctoIu- 
tion being to be found in the determination to release themselves 
from the system under which Ireland and the Indies have since 
been so entirely exhausted — it would have been regarded as 
almost absolutely certain that they would have followed iu the 
direction indicated by Colbert, and have adopted measures look- 
ing to bringing the consumer to the side of the producer, and 
thus relieving themselves from that first and most oppressive of 
taxes — that of transportation. Such, indeed, were the early 
tendencies of the government, as shown iu the elaborate report of 
Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury during the admi- 
nistration of Washington, wherein he told his conntrymea that 
"not only the wealth, but tlie independence and security, of a, 
country appear to be materially connected with the prosperity of 
manufactures. Every nation," as he thought, "with a view to 
these great objects, ought to endeavor to possess within itself 
all the essentials of national supply. These, " as he said, ' ' com- 
prise the means of subsistence, clothing, and defence," * 
and, as he continued, " though it were true that the immediate 
and certain effect of regulations controlling the competition of 
foreign with domestic fabrics was an increase of price, it is uni- 
versaliy true that the contrary is the ultimate effect with every 
successful manufacture When a domestic manufacture has at- 
tained to peifeclion, and has engaged in the prosecution of it a 
competent number of persons, it invariably becomes cheaper. 
Being free from the heavy charges wiiich attend the importation 
of foreign commodities, it can be afforded cheaper, and accord- 
ingly seldom or never fails to be sold cheaper, in process of time, 
than was the foreign article for which it is a substitute The 
intcraal competition which takes jilace soon does away every 
thing like monopoly, and by degrees reduces the price of the 
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article to the minimum of a reasoDable profit on the capital em- 
ployed." This accorded, as he thought, " with the reasou of the 
thing', and with experience," * 

The great war of Europe had, even then, commenced, and its 
effects were speedily experienced in an increased demand for food 
— furnishing the farmer with a temporary market, and relieving 
him, for the time, from the necessity for reflection upon the fact 
that the value of his land is wholly dependent upon its exemption 
from the tax of transportation. Time, however, brought with it 
the correction of his delusions, in the form of Orders in Council, 
Rules of '56, and Berlin and Milan Decrees — measures having 
for'their object the annihilation of the rights of all tlie powers not 
engaged on the side of one or other of the great parties to the 
war. It was the substitution of 

" The good old rule, tie simple plan. 

That those may take who have the poTTM, 

And those may keep who can^' — 

for the universally recognised law of nations.f 

The American flag being now driven from the ocean, it became 
necessary, in self-defence, to prohibit intercourse with either of 
the parties to the contest. Pressing want of cloth, iron, and 
other commodities, then forced the people to manufacturing for 

• Freatary Report, December 5, !79I. The doonment from which this 
quotation is made, is one of the moat reinapltaWe of its kind in eiisteaee — 
eihibiting, &» it does throughout, a familiarity with every department of the 
questiOB to be disousscd such as could have heen acquired only under a sys- 
tem so oppreasive as was the colonia! one of Englani That system is yet, 
however, perpetuated by the descendants of the men who were diiven by it 
to make the Bevolution. 

t "From the breaking out of the wars of the French Revolution to the 
year 1812, the United Stataa knew the law of nations only as Uie victims of 
its systematic violation by the great maritime powers of Europe. * • 
One hundred millions, at least, of American property were swept fVom the 
eeaa, under the British Orders in Council, and the French Berlin and Milan 
peoreea. * • For our enormous losses under the British Orders 
in Council, we Dot only never received indemnification, but the sacrifices and 
Bufferinga of the war were added In tlioae spoliations on our commerce and 
invasions of our neutral rights which led to its declaration. Those Orders 
were at that lime regarded by tfie Lansdownos, the Barings, the BroughamB, 
and the other enlightened Htal«8raen of the school to which you belonged, as 
a violation of right and justice as well as of sound policy ; and within a very 
few years the present distinguished Lord Chief Justice, placed by yourself 
at the hood of (he tribunals of England, haa declared that 'the Orders in 
Council were grievously unjust to neutrals, and it it now gineratly aUoatd 
thai Ihty were eontTary to Ike law of nations and to our own municipal law.'"— 
EvBBSTT, Letter to Lord John Rusaell, September 17, 1853. 
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themselTPs ; but, as it is alwajs the first step that is the moBt 
costly and least productive, the progress waa necessarily slow — 
the whole policy of the coantry having, until then, been adverse 
fo the diversification of emplo}*ments, and to the introduction of 
the machinery required for obtaining command of fcteam, or any 
other of the natural forcee, with the single exception of the wind 
required for driving sliips. The nation was tlieu poor, and when, 
in 1812, war against Britain was declared, it was so entirely un- 
able to clothe itself, that the government found itself driven to the 
expedient of taking possession of Amelia Island, a Spanish pos- 
session on the Florida coast, for the sole and exclusive purpose 
of enabling its citizens to evade its own laws — by thus bringing 
witliin the Union certain cargoes of woollen cloths and blankets, 
whose regular importation was forbidden by the n on -intercourse 
laws enacted in retaliation for the Orders in Council.* 

The war which followed produced effects similar to those which 
bad been observed throughout Continental Europe — causing the 

• The entire innbility ol b nation wliolly dependent upon trade, for enter- 
img into a war, eren of self-defence, is well eihibited in the following article 
from the LoDdon Tima, meant to be, und proper to be received g,9, descrip- 
tive of the weakness of the Union at Ihe present time. Tbe power of eelf- 
protection in a connDanitj exists in the direct ratio of the deTelopment of 
individnality among the persona of whom it is composed. Tlie greater ita 
anionnt, Hie larger is commerce, and the less is the dependenee upon trade. 
" The exports of Uie United States, then, as now, its main staple, which, 
in 1807, amounted td X22,600,000, conaistad, in 1812, of ^8,000,000; in 
1813, of, £5,800,000; andin 1814, of £1,448,216^ while those of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom liad risen from £81,000,000 in 1807, to £63,500,000 in I8U, 
in the earl; part of which year the great European war terminated — at least 
for tto time. The pressure of the war had, however, now made itself fell 
in the United States. The; had rushed into war tctatly unprepared; Iheir 
Davy consisted of eight frigates and twelve sloops, not all ready for sea; 
their armj, of twenty-four thousand men, neither organised nor iflsciplined, 
and, as the iirst resolt showed, totally unfit to meet onr regiments in the field. 
Their mercantile marine was scnttereii, unprotected, all over the globe. The 
blockade rained their customs, their only source of revenue, (with the eicep- 
lion of the sale of waste land ;) and the consequence was, that a countrj 
which, with great difficnity, had been induced to bear a taxation of 
£8,000,000, now found itself called upon to support a costly war, whose 
peculiar character was to destroy the very resources which were destined 
by niitare to form the domestic and externa] strength of the United States; 
- A resort to heavy excise duties was the only coarse now open to raise lie 
necessary revenue, and heavy duties ware laid upon licenses te sell wine, to 
disUl spirits, on auctions, ships, sugar, bank-notes, bills, and salt. Jeffer- 
son's boast — as mischievous as it was unfounded — that the tai-gatherar 
should never enter the house of an American citizen, vanished into thin air; 
and, with the unpopularity of the excise, speedily came the unpopularity of 
the war which imposed it." 
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erection of nameroua factories and furnaces, and the opening of 
many mines — and furnishing so exteaaive a marliet for food, wool, 
and other of the raw products of the earth, that, as will hereafter 
be shown, the price of floar was higher than it had erer been 
before, although the export trade had almost wholly ceased. 
With the return of peace, however, manufactures generally, with 
the single exception of coarse cottons, were abandoned to their 
fat«, and soon sunk under foreign competition. Here, as every- 
where throughout Europe, machinery was thrown out of use, and 
its proprietors were ruined, while the worimea were discharged. 
Thus at once was lost to the nation the whole of that great capi- 
tal of skill and experience, that in the past few years had been 
accumulated at the cost of so much effort. 

Commerce then gradually declined, and trade became again 
master of the fortunes of the people, with great decline in the 
value of labor, and so great a dimination m that of land that 
throughont the country it sold at prices not exceeding a third, or 
even a fourth, of those it had before commanded. Universal dis- 
tress brought with it a remedy in the form of the semi-protective 
tariff of 1824, followed by the really protective one of 1828, by 
which the policy of Colbert was, for the first time, installed as 
that of the American Union. Remonstrances, and threatened 
resistance on the part of the cotton -growing States, caused the 
abandonment of that policy, before it had had even a five years' 
trial, and early in 1833, it was suspended by the compromise 
tariff, in virtue of which protection was gradually to be with- 
drawn, and by 1843 was entirely to cease. Before that time 
arrived, however, commerce had almost eeased to exist — the 
demand for labor having died away, and with it the power to 
purchase labor's products. Universal distress brought with it a 
change of administration, followed by a change of policy, protec- 
tion being again, in 1843, adopted as the law of the land. Again, 
In 1846, however, the system was changed — protection being, to 
a great extent, withdrawn. Here, however, we may mark the 
gradaal tendency towards its final and complete adoption, as ex- 
hibited in the fact that, whereas 20 per cent, had on the previous 
occasion been taken as the revenue standard, 30 per cent was 
now more generally adopted as the rate in all those cases in 
which protection was deemed to be required. 
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In brief, it may now be stated, that tlie expediency of protec- 
tion has been recognised m e\cry tariff since the fonnation of 
the Federal Constitation m 1189 ; and that it has, more or leas, 
existed at everj hour except for a few weeks in 1842 ; but that 
it has, on only ttto occtsions been made adequate to the accom- 
plishment of the object for which it is intended ^— that of raising 
the prices of the raw products of the earth, and reducing those of 
manufactured ones. In both those cases — 1828 to 1833, and 
1842 to 1846 — the laws were repealed almost at the moment when 
they had fairly begun to become operative. 

§ 3. Such is the history of the United States, considered in regard 
to the great question of the approximation of tie consumer and the 
producer, and consequent relief of the land and its owner from the 
esbaustive tax of transportation, to be accomplished by means of 
that simple prescription of Adam Smith, which requires the com- 
bination of tons of food with ponnda of cotton — thus enabling 
both to travel cheaply "to the remotest comers of the world." 
When, however, we come to the question of transportation itself,- 
we find a policy widely different. Here, Colbert and Cromwell 
were adopted aa the guides — the policy of the British Navigation 
Laws having been adopted in its fullest extent, and persevered in 
with a tenacity nowhere else to be exceeded. Home-built ship- 
ping in the foreign trade was adequately protected, and in the 
domestic market foreign shipping was absolutely prohibited; and 
the effect is seen in the establishment of a mercantile marine un- 
equalled in the world for its efficiency, whether as regards the 
ships themselves, or the men by whom they are commanded.* 

* " Ameiicii is the o mm try which enters inUi this competition with the 
greateat energy and skill. There is no doubt that all branches of the Ame- 
ricfin navy have the benefit of ftn edocation far superior to that whioli eaa 
be obtained by the eorresponding class in Great Britain, In reference to 
this, it may be remarked that papers have been supplied by Uie Amerioan 
government to the maatera of great numbers of merchant vessels, containing 
a system of directions with respect to observations to he made during their 
respective voyages. Aided by these, and the logs of the veaaela, Lientenant 
Maury hns been enabled to obtain such a knowledge of the currents of the 
oconn and the trade-winds as to reduce the length of certain voyages by 
almost one-third. A discovery of this nature has the effect of giving tJie 
Americana something very like a monopoly of ft particular trade for a cer- 
tain time. It is not too mucb to assert that the logs of the greater number 
of English merchant vessels wonld have been utterly useless in investiga- 
Wona of this nature. The general edocation of masters of English vessela 
is, BO doubt, lameutablj defective." — London Daily News. 
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Adequate and long -continued protection in the foreign market, 
and prohibition of competition in the domestic one, have here 
produced in regard to ships precisely the effect already witnessed 
in relation to cloth and iron, in England, France, Germany, arid 
other countries that have been esamined — that of making ships 
cheap, while t!ie raw material of ships— the timber— has steadily 
risen in price. 

That, however, has not been the sole result. The object of 
Cromwell's laws was that of giving to British ships advantages in 
the trade of Britain with the world at large, and thus exciudiiig 
other siiips from competition even for the trade of their respective 
countries. The object of the American laws was that of establish- 
ing an equality of rights on the ocean, and in the ports of Britain. 
"To counteract them in this effort," says Mr. McCulIoch, "vari- 
ous devices were fallen upon, but they all failed in their object ; 
and at length," as he continues, "it became obvious to every one 
that we had engaged in an unequal struggle, and that the real 
effect of our policy was to give a bounty on the importation of 
the manufactured goods of other countries into the United States, 
and thus gradually to exclude our manufactures and our shipping 
from the ports of the republic"- and then the equality of rights was 
most unwillingly conceded. The example thus set by this country 
was quickly followed by Prussia, and freedom of trade waa thus 
conquered by means of protection — the same protection by means 
of which Germany, Prance, and other countries.are now gradually 
conquering freedom of commerce. 

Here, again, we have one of those " contrasts" to which refer- 
ence has above been made. Of all the pursuits of man, transpor- 
tation is the one that tends least to the development of the mind ; 
and the more the energies of a country are forced in that direc- 
tion, the greater is the tendency towards centralization, weakness, 
and slavery. Of ail the European communities that have devoted 
themselves to it, Holland and England alone survive — and both 
decline in strength from year to year. Of all pursuits, conversion 
is the one that tends most to the divcraifl cation of employments, 
the development of individuality, and the improvement of agri- 
cultural wealth and knowledge ; and the more free the powers 
of a country to take that direction, the greater is the tendency 
towards the development of the treasures of the earth— towards the 
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creation of local centres — and towards tlie establishment of perfect 
freedom for man. The one t«nds to the establishment of the su- 
premacy of trade, while the other looks to the enlargement of 
commerce ; and yet, while steadfastly adliericg to the policy 
which looked to enabling the farmer readily to go to market, it 
has, in genera!, been but as incidental to the raising of revenue 
that any attention has been given to that which seeks lo bring the 
market to the fwrrtwr, and thus relieve him altogether from the 
tax of transportation. Here it is that we find the great and fun- 
damental "contrast," out of which have grown all the others 
above referred to ; the last and greatest of which is found ia the 
fact, that it is among the freest people of the world that the en- 
slavement of the laborer is advocated as a positive benefit to him, 
and to the society of which he is a member.* 

§ 4. The tendency towards advance in civilization being every- 
where in the direct ratio of the approximation of the prices of the 
rnde products of the earth and those of the commodities into which 
they are converted, the test of the value of every measure is to be 
found in its tendency to produce, or to prevent, that approxima- 
don. So examined, the protection extended to shipping woald 
appear to have been productive of unmixed good — ships having 
steadily become cheaper, while ship-timber has as steadily become 
dearer ; and the farmer having found freights declining from year 
to year, while a market was being made for portions of his trees 
that would otherwise have been wholly valneless. 

With regard to the products of the labor devoted to cultivation 
—that labor which, when properly directed, tends most to expand 
the mind and improve the heart — it has been otherwise ; and be- 
canBe the policy of the country has looked almost entirely to trade, 
to the exclusion of all measures tending to the promotion of com- 
merce. The prices of taw material have steadily declined ; and for 
the reason, that the obstacles to commerce have increased when 
they should have diminished. 

The average export price of flour since the commencement of 
the present century has been as follows : — 

* " The Snnih niMntains that slavery is right, natural, woA noocesary, and 
does not depend on difference of complexion. Tlie lans of the slave States 
juslify the holding of white men in bondage." — Rithmmid Enquirer 
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Taking the averages for ten years, we obtain the following 
reanlts : — 



... a 72 
... 10.37 
... 6.20 



Pertod ending in Dollnrs. 

1850 5.27 

Tear 1850 fi.OQ 

'" 1851 4.77 

1852 ., 



The facts here presented are moat remarkable, and are worthy 
of the careful attention of the reader. The highest average is 
fonnd in the period from 1810 to I8I5; in that one in wliich there 
was, almost literally, no trade with foreign oountries ; and that 
in which the energies of the couritrj were, more than they ever 
before had been, directed towards the establishment of com- 
merce, f A domestic market was then rapidly being created, the 
extent of which may be judged from the fact that the cotton 
manufacture, which in 1805 had required but a single thousand 
bales, absorbed in 1815 no Jess than 90,000.1; 

* Strictly Bpeaking, Sour is not a raw prodnct, and it would hare bean 
preferred to take the pneea of wheat, oould they haye beeu obtained -with 
Uie same accuraoj w.th those of flour, now, for (he first time furnished hv 
the Treasury Report of 1855. The redactions in wheat have not beeD ro 
groat as thoae in flour for the reason that the farmer has steadily profited 
by «ie moreased faoihty of conyersion-^resulting from the constant anoroii 
mation of the mill to the farm, and equally ooDstant improvement k, the 
machinery used for changing the form of the wheat. The raw material of 
Hour, and flour itself, bare conatantlj approximated in price, in obedience 
to the great law to which we haTe referred. 

t That the reader may be enabled to judge correctly of tie valne of fhe 
facts aboTe giTen, it is proper t<, state that in the last of tjiese years, aold 
and silTOT com had ceased tfl circulate, because of difficnities resulting from 
Uia ei-cTits of the war. The stoppage look place in Che autumn of 1814 and 
the Ireasury year cloaca witfa the aatunin of 1815. That, however wa^ one 
of the lowest yeara of the period. 

t Report of the Committal of Commerce and Manufaclttrea, FebranTv 13 1 ftlR 
The effect of this largo domestic demand npon the price of cotton is^nwn 
by the fact that the average valne of the cotton exports of 1815 «n,l iftiR 
was 124,000,000; whereas, three years hiter, when the domestic manufacture 
had almost disappeared, it sunk, notwithstanding large increase of auantitv 
to $20,000,000. -nM«»y Siport, February aoflSae. quantity, 
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With the return of pea«e, however, the policy of the country 
was changed ; and from the date of that change we have an 
almost unbroken descent, until, in 1852, just prior to the opening 
of the Crimean war, it had reached the lowest point of the cen- 
tury, and probably the lowest recorded in the country's history 
— thus proving a constant increase in the obstacles standing 
between the man who raised wheat and him who had money with 
which to purchase it. Directly the reverse of this is what we see 
to have occurred in France, where the average price of wheat for 
thirty-five years, ending with 1848, remained almost stationary, 
although somewhat higher in the closing period than in the earlier 
ones.* So, too, with Bussia and Germany, in the first of which 
the price of com, in the decade ending in 1852, was one-half 
higher than it had been in that ending in 1825 ;■(■ while in the 
last we find the average maintained with a steadiness, eontraiiting 
strikingly with the extraordinary changes occurring in this coun- 
try, as here is shown : — 

In PrB™f°per"sctaltel.t oip'Ttrf" from"" 8. 

1816-25 6bj» grc'*i,hen = $1.48 |7.67 

182t>-85 5t),5 = 1.23 5.95 

1836-45 63,s^ = 1,39 6.43 

lS4b 61 73t% = 1.63 5.41 

J853 68/j = 1.51 4.24J 

In the one the price towards the close ia higher thaa in the 
preceding period*: while in the other it has iailen to little more 
than half 

The coarse of events m the advancing countries of Europe — 
those which are following in the lead of France — is, therefore, 
exactly the opposite of what is here observed ; but if we seek a 
case that is exaetlv parallel it will bo found in studying the ope- 
rations of Ireland or Indii Portugal or Turkey — the countries 
which follow in the lead of England In all of these, the prices 
of raw products and those of finished commodities are steadily 
receding from each other with constant decline in the value of 
land and man and constantly augmenting difficulty in obtaining 
the food and clothing required for man's support. Like these 

* See ante, p. 77. + See ante, p. 161. 

J Aschrffdia l^^j hashals. ^ Hitbnbr; Jahrbuch, 1854, p. 893, 
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TjDited States, tbey are becoming from year to year more depend- 
ent upon trade, and kss able to maintain commerce among them- 
selveK. 

§ 5. Taming now to the England of a century since, we find a 
precisely similar stat* of facts, and resulting there from causes 
precisely similar — a growing dependence on distant markets, 
attended with increased necessity for the use of machinery of 
transportation — ships and wagons, sailors and wagon-drivere. 
The iirice of wheat fell there regularly, uutil it at length reached 
the very low point of 2Is. Sd. per quarter, or little more than 
half a dollar a bushel ; while mauufactures continued high in 
price. So soon, however, as a market had been made at home, 
the price rose— nrarly doubling in the very first decade, and fur- 
ther advancing to an average of 51s. 3rf., at or near which point 
it remained for five-and-twenty years.* Cloth and iron, during 
all that time, were becoming cheaper — thus presenting, in the 
constant approximation of prices, the most unquestionable of all 
the evidences of advancing civilization. 

The whole quantity of food for which Great Britain then needed 
a foreign market was trivia! to a degree —the average export in 
the decade ending in 1755, when the price was lowest, having 
been only 4,000,000 of bushels; and yet, small as it was, the 
necessity for going abroad to sell it produced the whole of the 
effect above described. The regulating market of that day was 
the country on the Rhine— then the great seat of manufactnres— 
and the more that was sent to it, the lower was there the price, 
and the lower that which could be obtained at the place of pro- 
duction. The 4,000,000 of bushels thrown npon that market 
must have caused a reduction there of not less than 10, and more 
probably 16, per cent.; and that reduction extended itself to the 
whole British crop, whatever might be its size. So soon as a 
market had been made at home, British com ceased to go abroad, 
and ceased to affect the prices of foreign markets ; and then Bri- 
tish prices rose to the extent we see them to have done, because 
of the double saving to the farmer from the diminution in the cost 
of transportation, and from the increase of prices in all the mar- 
kets of Continental Europe from which supplies might otherwise 
* See anle, toI. i. p. 405. 
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have been drawn. The amount of that saving, as has been 
shown,* was at least $100,000,000 ; and it was the effect of an 
increase in the rapidity of the circulation of society effected, in the 
short space of twenty years, by the very simple process of bring- 
ing the consumer to the side of the producer. 

§ 6. Xo truth in science is more readily susceptible of demon- 
stration than that of the liability of the man who must go to mar- 
ket, for the payment of the cost of getting there. It is one which 
sad experience teaches every farmer ; and one, too, that the stu- 
dent may find demonstrated by Adam Smith. The corn that ia 
twenty or thirty miles distant from market,se]ls for as many cents 
less per bushel than that which is at market ; and the potatoes 
that are a hundred miles from market are almost worthless, whila 
those raised close to it sell for thirty or forty cents a bushel — 
the difference between the two being the tax of transportation. 

Another and equally important truth is, that the price of the 
whole crop is dependent upon that which can be obtained for the 
little surplus that tnust go abroad ; or paid for the small quantity 
that must be brought from a distance. Give to any certain dis- 
trict 10,000 bushels of wheat more than is there required, and 
the crop will fall to the level of the price that can he obtained 
abroad for those few bushels — although constituting, perhaps, 
bat S per cent, of the whole. Let the same district, in the follow- 
ing year, require 10,000 additional bushels, and the whole will 
rise to the level of the price at which they can be obtained — the 
difference between the two being perhaps as follows : — 

Admitting the crop to be 300,000 buBhels. and that the price, when 

there ia neitliet surplus nor deficiency, is $1 — the product is. $300,000 

The crop being lui^er, and a. Biitplns reqmiing to be sent to a dis- 
tance, the price will full to 76 cents — giring for 310,000 
bushels 233,600 

Tho crop being small, and 10,000 bushels being required from a 

distance, the price will be $1.25~giYing for 290,000 bushels. 362,500 

The question, here, between a high and a low price — differing 
to the extent of 37 per cent. — is dependent altogether npon the 
existence of a demand slightly below, or above, the quantity pro- 
duced. The former was the condition of the people of Great 
* See ante, to!, i. p. 40C. 
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Bniam at lie poriod referjed to _ the suppl, being Bllghlly in 
eicem of the demand, and that dlght eieesa compelling them to 
go to a dutant market with some 2 or 3 per cent, of the crop 
the price received for which fixed the price of all. They, them! 
selves, too, were constantly aidhig m the depression of prices In 
that market, and Oie mm they ,ent the lens Iha/ oblttined/a- U 
So long a. the prices in the home market were regnlalcd by 
those in the foreign one, it would have been more prottable to 
them to have thrown the supplns mto the ocean than to have 
sold it. 

Identical with this is now the condition of the American farmers • 
and therefore it is, that while the price of food— the raw material 
of labor— is steadily rising in France, Denmark, Germany, Spaia 
and Russia, it here as steadily declines. Similar, too, is their 
condition in this, that the whole quantity tot which a foreign 
market m«sl be found is so small that were it altogether wasted 
the loss would be untelt. It would, indeed, be productive of great 
advantage to the farmer, for, so long a, all domestic prices are 
fined by foreign markets, the eStect of this trivial eiport in crush, 
ing the foreign fiiimeri by a reduction of their prices, is eocom- 
panied by corresponding reduction of the domestic ones— the loss 
thence arising exteading itself to the whole of the food produced. 

The total amount of food of all descriptions exported from the 
TTnited States, and the prices of flour at the corresponding dates, 
have been as follows ; — 



1821-25 . $13 000 000 |b 0°" 

1826-30 12 000 000 g 20 

1831-35 14 000 000 o g^ 

1830-40 12 500 000 8 00* 

1841-45 16 000,000 6 m 

1840-50 39 000 000 (famine period) 6 44 

1850 20 000 000 5 00 

1851 22 000 OOO 4 73 
18i>2 2b 000 000 4 24 

. *'""'^i"'t^"''"tri'i»PiriiigioiTe3poii'I precisely with those which occurred 
la the pomJ from 1836 to 1840, whea the frloc of aour, for It, no "at 
ranged so high, preparatorv to the great fall Ihat waa so soon after lo |..k« 
place. Theo, ..no., min.,adfarn.oo. h,Joo..odtob.balll The, „ 
now, emigrahon to the West wao immense, and the oombined force of 'fha 
nalMn ... hemg given to Ihe ote.lioa of no. m.oMnery for prodaoing food. 
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We have here a constantly growing necessity for resorting to a 
distant market, accompanied by a decline of prices amounting to 
35 per cent.; but, if we compare 1850-52 with the period from 
1810 to 1815, when the home consumption was equal to the whole 
Bupply, the reduction is no less than 63 per cent. Admitting, how- 
ever, that the prices of 1821-25 would be the standard in the event 
of the creation of a domestic market that would relieve the farmer 
from the necessity for going abroad, we ohtpin the result, that the 
same crops that now sell for $1,500,000,000 would then command 
$2,200,000,000 — making a difference of $700,000,000, which may 
be regarded as the actual price paid by the agricultural body,for 
the privilege of almost giving away food to the extent of 
$26,000,000. 

The prices above given are those of the ports of shipment, 
always greatly higher than those of the places of production ; 
and were we now to add the saving of inland transportation that 
wonld be consequent upon the creation of local markets, the dif- 
ference would reach $1,000,000,000; and this, too, when taking 
as the standard the prices of 1821—25, embracing years of almost 
universal distress throughout America and Europe. Were we 
to tak-? the average of 1816-25 — $T. 67 — it would reach 
$1,500,000,000. The average of all France for every decade 
of the last forty years hiis exceeded 18 francs for the hectolitre of 
wheat — being the equivalent of $1.25 per bushel; and the later 
periods are the highest of all ; whereas, they are here the lowest. 
The French average of the six years ending in 1852, for all 
France, must have been 60 per cent, greater than the average of 
those years for the whole of this country ; and yet, all that was 
required for bringintc prices here to a level with those abroad, was 
the creation of a market for food to the extent of $26, 000, 000 — 
being l/"^s than 2 per cent of the total product. To those who 
doubt this, it can be necessary only to say, that the diiferences 
here stated as hlely to occur, correspond exactly with those 

Then, as now, production diminished, while consumption was mainfaioed 
— the deficiency being maiie up bj the contraction of debts to Europe, for 
an immense amount of cloths und silks fop which tha power to paj had no 
MiBtenoe. Then, us now, there was great apparent prosperity, ae prepara- 
tion for the uniTerBul banjtruptey of 1841-2. The preparation now being 
made is aimilar in ail its pnrts ; and aa tlie causes ore the same, we may be 
aasnred that He effects will not be different. 
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that did occar in England in the period between 1150 and 1710. 
Commerce then grew, circulation became rapid, and the depend- 
ence on the trader diminished ; and every stage of that diniimi- 
tion was marked by an increase in the value of labor and land. 
Here, on the contrary, the dependence on the trader steadily in- 
creases ; and every stage of its increase is marked by a decline in 
the price of food, by which the price of land and labor must ulti- 
mately be regulated. 

§ 7. It may, however, be said, that the fund consumers here 
would suffer by such a courBe of operation. Directly the reverse 
of this, however, has been the case in all other countries ; and so 
would it be here. At no period of England's history have the 
evidences of growing civilization, as furnished by the approxima- 
tion of the prices of raw materials and finished products, been so 
great as in the five-and-thirty years preceding the opening of the 
wars of the French Revolution, anil at none has the condition of 
the people so much improved. Circulation became from year 
to year more rapid. Labor was from year to year more econo- 
mized ; and as the power of accumulation is wholly dependent 
upon such economy, it followed, necessarily, that wealth most 
rapidly augmented. Land and man, in that period, almost 
doubled in value ; and all because of the relief from the tax of 
transportation resulting from the gron-th of commerce. So, too, 
in France. At no period in the last two centuries has com beea 
so low in price as in the days of Louis XV. ; and yet, at none 
have the people so much sufTered from the want of food. Com- 
merce then had scarcely an existence. Since then, the price has 
rapidly increased — enabling the farmer to gain on both hands : 
first, by obtaining more money for his corn ; and, second, by ob- 
taining more cloth for his money. Farm wages rise ; and with 
that rise, there is, necessarily, a constant augmentation of wages 
in every other department of employment — it being only by tempt- 
ing the people of the country to come to the towns that the facto- 
ries can obtain supplies of labor. If we desire to ameliorate the 
condition of man, we must begin with the laborer on the land — 
his wages being the standard by whicli all others are to be com- 
pared ; and that by which they are regulated. The more close 
the approximation of the prices of raw materials and finished 
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commodities, the higher will be the wages, and tHe greater the 
tendenej towards civilization. 

As it was in England, and as it is now ia France, 80 wonld it 
be here. The work of malting a market for the food ttat is now 
exported, would make a demand for muscular and mental force — 
enabling each and ererj man to sell his services, and to purchase 
those of his neighbors. Labor being in demand. Its price would 
rise ; and the more rapid the rise, the more it would be econo- 
mized ; the greater would be the power of accumulation ; the more 
abundaat would become the machinery required for enabling man 
to call the forces of nature to his aid ; the larger would be the 
proportion of the mental and physical force of the community 
given to developing the resources of the earth ; and the larger 
would be the reward of labor in food and clothing. Commerce 
would then grow rapidly, but the power of trade would as mnch 
decline— precisely as we see to have been the case in both France 
and England at the periods above referred to. 

The proposition that civilization grows m the direct ratio of 
the removal of obstacles standing between the producer and the 
consumer, and the conseqnent approximation of the prices of the 
products of the earth in their rnde and finished forms, is a great 
and universal law, to which no exception can be found. Being 
so, it follows, necessarily, that raw materials should rise in price 
as finished commodities are cheapened ; that civilization should 
advance with the advance in the price of those materials ; and 
that that civilization should exhibit itself in the form of increased 
power of association, increased development of individuality, in- 
creased sense of responsibility, and increased power of progress. 
Thus far, the policy of the Union, as we have seen, has tended 
in an opposite direction— towards lessening steadily the price of 
food ; and as such progress tends inevitably towards barbarism, 
it is here we must look for an explanation of the extraordinary 
" contrasts" above referred to. 

§ 8. Turning now southward, we may look to that other great 
staple of America, cotton, with a view to see if the course of ope- 
ration has been the same. That it has been so, the reader may 
readily be satisfied. 

The crop of 1814 was estimated at 10,000,000 of pounds, of 
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which more than 8,000,000 were converted into cloth in the coun- 
try within thirty miles of Providence, Rhode Island ; while the 
total domestic consumption amonnted to 90,000 bales, or nearly 
30,000,000 of pounds. In the seven years following, the crop 
rose successively to 106,000,000, 124,000,000, 130,000,000, 
125,000,000, 167,000,000, and 160,000,000; while the manu- 
facture as steadily declined — producing a constantly increasing 
necessity for pressing npou the foreign market, with results sneh 
as are here exhibited : — 

Export 1815 aad I8I6 aTerage 80,000,000 price $20,500,000 

" 1821 and 1822 " 134,000,000 " 21,500,000 

" 1827 to 1829 " 256,000,000 " 26,000,000 

The quantity, as is here seen, has more than trebled, while the 
receipt therefor has increased but little more than 25 per cent. 
The prices here given being those of the shipping ports, and the 
quantity to be transported having so greatly increased, and having 
required so great an extension of cultivation, it is, we think, rea- 
sonable to assume that the planter in those years gave 256,000,000 
of pounds, to receive in exchange no larger amount of money than, 
sis years previously, he had received for less than a third of that 
quantity. 



,. average, pounds 280,000,000 $28,000,000 

_ " " 619,000,000 55,000,000 

.. " " 719,000,000 61,000,000 



We have here an addition to the quantity of 1815-16 amount- 
ing to no less than 630,000,000 of pounds, and requiring nine 
times the amount of inland transportation, even admitting that 
the area of cultivation had remained the same. We know, how- 
ever, that in that period it had quadrupled, and must have re- 
quired fifteen, if not even twenty, times bs large a force of men, 
horses, and wagons to do the work. Allowing for this, the reader 
will now readUy see that the planter must, in these years, have 
been giving 700,000,000 of pounds for less than twice the qnan- 
tity of money that, thirty years before, he had received for 
80,000,000, 

1849 pounds 1,026,000,000 166,000,000 

Here we have nearly 940,000,000 to be transported, additional 
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to those of 1815-16 ; and from an area of cultiTatioii that, because 
of the nuceasing exhaustion of the soil, had been again enormously 
extended.* Such being the case, it may well be doubted if the 
actual quantity of money, or money's worth, that reached the 
planter in exchange for these 1,034,000,000, was much more than 
twice as great as that his predecessors had received for 80,000,000, ■ 
Making the smallest allowance for additional transportation, he 
was here giving three pounds for the same money that before had 
been received for one. 

1850-1851 average, pounda 781,000,000 f92,000,000 

The great fact is here presented to ns, that the less cotton the 
planter sends to market, the more money he obtains in exchange 
for it. In this case, there is a saving of interna! transportation, 
as compared with 1849, upon 245,000,000, and an increase of 
gross receipt amounting to $26,000,000. Allowing for the addi- 
tional freight, as compared with 1821, the producer was now not 
giving more than two ponnda for the price received before for one. 

* TLe following parogrEiph is from a speech of a distinguiehecl citizen of 
Alabamft, anii eibibits the action of the system in a State that bat forty 
jeara since had no eiistence : — 

" 1 can show yon, with sorfow, in the older portions of AUbama, and in 
m; Da,tive county of Mudiaon, the sad memorials of tho artless and exhanat- 
ing cnltnre of cotton. Our small planters, after (aking the cream off their 
lands, inmblo to restore them hy rest, manures, or otherwise, are going fur- 
ther West and South in search of oUier virgin lands, which they may and 
will despoil and impoverish in like manner. Our wealthier planters, with 
greater means and no more skill, are buying out their poorer neighbors, ex- 
tending their plantations, and adding to their slave force. The wealthyfew, 
who are able te Hve on smaller profits, and to ^ve their blasted Gelds some 
rest, are thus pushing off the many who are merelj independent. Of the 
twenty millions of dollars annually realined from the sales of the cotton crop 
of Alabama, nearly all not expended in supporting the producera is rein- 
vested in land and negroes. Thus, the white population has decreased, and 
the slave increased almost ^iHri passu, in several counties of our State. In 
1826, Madison county cast about 3000 TOles; now, she cannot cast esceed- 
ing 2300. In traversing that county, one will discover numerous fann- 
houaea, once the abode of indastriona and intelligent freemen, now occupied 
by slaves, or tenantless, deserted, and dilapidated; he will observe fields, 
once fertile, now unfenoed, abandoned, and covered with those evil harbin- 
gers, foxtail and broomsedge; he will see the moss growing on tho moulder- 
ing walls of once thrifty villages, and will tind ' one only master grasps the 
wliole domain' tliat once furnished happy homes tor a dozen nhite families. 
Indeed, a country in its infancy, where fifty years ago scarce a forest tree 
had been felled by the axe of the pioneer, is already exhibiting the painful 
signs of senility and decay apparent in Virgioia and the Carolinas." — C. G. 
Clay. 

For the exhaastion and poverty of South Carolina, ono of the older States, 
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1852 pounds 1,093,000,000 $88,000,000 

Here is an iacrease of 312,000,000 of pounds requiriog to be 
transported, accompanied witli a diminatioa of gross receipt 
amounting to $4,000,000 ; and a diminution of net receipt that 
cannot be estimated at less than |10,000,000. As compared with 
1815-16, the planter must here have been giving five ponnds for 
the price he before had received for one. 

The course of things above described is without a parallel in the 
world. In the natural order of affairs, the cultivator profits by 
the improvements in the machinery of conversion, his products 
rising in their price as the finished commodities fall — rags becom- 
ing dearer as paper becomes cheaper — and wool going up as 
cloth goes down. Here, however, all is different. In the forty 
years above referred to, each and every one has brought with it 
an iraproTement in the modes of converting cotton into cloth, 
until at length the labor of a single person is more productive 
than that of four or five had been before ; and yet, so far are 
these improvements from having been attended with any in- 
crease of price, that we find the planters giving steadily more 
and more cotton for less money — and thus affording the most 
conclusive proof of a tendency towards barbarism. 

The cause of all this being, as we are told, that too much cot- 
ton is prodaced, the planters hold meetings with a view to redac- 
tion in tho quantity ; and yet, from year to year, the crop grows 
larger ; the area over which it requires to be grown becomes 
more and more extended ; and the net proceeds decline in the 
proportion they bear to the population of the States in which it is 
produced. In 1815, that population amounted to 2,250,000, 
8 in 1850, it exceeded 6,000,000. In the first, the gross 
s of 80,000,000 pounds were $20,500,000; whereas, in 
1849, 1,026,000,000, with all the vast increase of freight, were 
given for $66,000,000 ; and the total gross proceeds of the crop 
.could bat little have exceeded $80,000,000. Struggle as the 
planter may, the case is still the same — he being required to 
give from year to year more cotton for less money ; and that, too, 
in defiance of a great natural law in virtue of which he should have 
more money for less cotton. 
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§ 9. We are thus presentpd with the lemarkable fact, that the 
two chief proiiucts of the ITnion are steadily dechiiing in their 
power to command money in exchangre , and that so far are the 
farmer and planter from dividing with the consumer of their pro- 
ducts the advantages resulting from improved machinery of trans- 
portation and conversion, that the latter gets it all, and more — 
the former obtaining less money, the more produce he has to sell. 

It is asserted, however, that all this is in strict accordance with 
Bome great law, in virtue of which every thing tends to become 
cheap ; but a brief examination of the general movement of prices 
will probably satisfy the reader,tbat the only law with which it ia 
ill accordance is that human one, denounced by Adam Smith — 
having for its object the cheapening of the raw products of the 
earth, the establishment of the supremacy of trade, and the reduc- 
tion of man to the condition of a mere instrument to be used by 
the trader — or, in other words, to that of a slave. 

The reader has already seen* that the price of sheep's wool in 
England has doubled in the last eighty years ; and that, too, not- 
withstanding the extraordinary extent to which cotton in that 
period has been substituted for wool. If there was any commodity 
whatever by Which the theory of reduction of prices could have 
been supported, this wonld certainly have been the one ; and yet 
the facts are directly opposed thereto. In France, too, woo! has 
greatly risen. In Germany, it is now so much higher than it was 
in the olden time, that that country has become a great importer, 
where formerly it was a large exporter of this commodity. — 
Looking next to silk, we find the following remarkable illustration 
of the great law that lies at the foundation of all progress in civi- 
lization, furnished by the Report on the Commerce and Nariga- 
tion of France. In that document, we have the official value, 
established about thirty years since, of all the commodities 
exported and imported, side hy side with their actual value, and 
are tbns enabled to study the changes that are now going on, and 
measure their extent. How great they are, and how precisely 
they move in the direction that has been indicated, is shown in 
the fact, that while sewing silks have fallen from 95 t« 63 iirancs 
per pottnd, cocoons have risen from 3 to 14 francs.f 

t Tableau 'Omeral du Commfree de la Frame, 1854, p. 82. 
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Turning now to Mr. Tooke's valuable table of prices in the 
period from 1783 to 1838, and taking the first and iast decades 
thereof we obtain the following results — * 

Brisfles percwt M lis OOrf £15 12. OOif 

Flux. per 9 head 1 7 J: 00 2 J lOJ 

Oil per ton S9 10 00 4ft 00 00 

Batter perowt 2 10 10 3 IB 00 

Inst mess lieef per tierae 3 10 10 4 l** 00 

Tallow per ewt 2 1 00 1 19 6 

Timlier tr per load 2 4 00 2 8 00 

Whalebono per ton IfiO 00 00 215 00 00 

In all these case's the producer v,&i profiting by the increased 
facihties of transportation and conyersion — obtimmg laiger pnues 
for all he had to sell with con'ttant increase in his power to im- 
prove hia own machmpry, and thus augment the quintity pro- 
duced , whereai m those of flour and cotton he la ^een to have 
leen receiving smaller pncpf with coniitaiitly ftrowing difSculty 
resulting as will be shown from the constant exportation of the 
elements of which fl.our and cotton are composed 

We are told, however, that in the ease of cotton, the decline of 
price is a necessary consequence of a growth in the supjily exceed- 
ing the wants of the world ; and therefore it is that the planters hold 
meetings for the pnrpose of devising measares tending to the limi- 
tation of the quantity to be planted. In so doing, however, they 
are only repeating the operation performed at an earlier period in 
Virginia, in reference to tobacco ; and thus it is, that lilie causes 
produce lilie effects. || The real difficulty is now, as it was then, 

* nisiOTy ofFricei, vol. ii. Appendix. 

Occasional blanks in Mr. Tooke'a tables render it diffioult to pve the 
Eomp.iratiTe prices with perfect einctnosa, but they are hare given us nearly 
accurately as possible. In all cases, hia second column ot prices has lieen 
taken — that being generally the most complete. 

+ In this case, the prices are given, duty paid, and the amount of duty 
had been, in the intermediate period, increased about 20s. per ewt 

t Duty free. | Duty, Is. per pound. 

II la 1682, the Legislature of Virginia passed a law for limiting the cnJti- 
vaHon, and raising the price, of iobaooo. In 16S9 — the price having fallen 
to threepence a pound — the Assembly enacted that half of the crop should 
be burned. In 1643, premiums were offered mth o view to secure the diver- 
Mfication of agricultural employments, and thus raise the price of tobacco. 
In 1662, the Assembly passed parlous acts to compel a diversifioation ol 
industry — enforcing the planting of mntberry-trees, offering premiums for 
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to be found m the total absence of diversification of employments 
— producing a ncLi's'iitT for nnceasing waste of labor, and nnceaa- 
ing exhaustion of the soil, accompanied by a destruction of the 
Talue of the land and of the man by whom it is cultivated. 

The reduction of the price of flour, and of cotton, is not, as the 
reader has seen, in accordance with any general law. On the 
contrarv it is in diiect opposition to a g;reat law whose existence 
is everywhere mimfest Neither is the reduction in the price of 
cotton a eonscquence of any excess in the quantity produced, as 
the reader will be satisfied when he reflects that the total quantity 
produced m the world is not equal to two pounds per head; 
wherea"! the quantity that should be used cannot be limited to 
tea, or even twenty, pounds per head. Such being the case, the 
difficulty, it la dear does not lie in the excess of production, bat 
in the deficiency of consumption ; and if the cause of this defi- 
ciency could be discovered, and a remedy therefor applied, the 
planter might go on increasing his quantity from year to year — 
the price of Ids cotton steadily rising, and that of cloth as stead- 
ily falling, precisely as we see to be the case with rags and paper, 
cocoons and silks, sheep's wool and cloth, flax and linen. 

The larger the price of corn, the greater will be the power of 
the farmer to purchase cloth, and the greater wiU be the quantity 
of money obtainable by the planter in return for any given quan- 
tity of cotton. The tendency of American policy, however, is 
towards reducing the price of corn thronghout the world, and, as 
a necessary consequence, towards destroying the power of the 
people of Prance and Germany, Russia and Austria, England 
and Ireland, to purchase cloth. That such is the case will be 

Bilk, for Btips bnilt, for woollen and linen cloth, home-maile. Two acres of 
com — or one of wlieiit — were to be cnltivated for every Htbatile ; and a tau- 
honae, witli curriors and sboemnlccrs attached, was to be establisbecl at the 
pnblio eipenae in each connty, hides being tcceired at a fixed price, to be 
munnfantured into shoes, and sold nt rates preacribod in the statute. 

In 1666, ao arrangement was effected, by which acts were passed by the 
ABsemblies of both Maryland and Vii^nia, ordering " a cessation," that is, aa 
omission to plant tobacco for one year, so as to raise its price ! The proprie- 
tary of Maryland vetoed the Maryland act, and the project failing, newlegis- 
lative efforts wore made for the producOonof manufactures — "every county 
being required to eet upa loom at its own expense, and to provide a wearer." 

In 1682 — the price of tobacco btiving fallen to a penny — the colonista 
cooJd scarcely buy the common necessaries of life, and further, but equally 
nnsuoCBBsfiil, efforts were made to counteract the working of the system that 
limited the colonista to the rude labors of the field. 
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clear to the reader, when he shall have reflected for a moment 
upon the effect that is now so obviously produced by aa increase 
in the export ; and upon that which would be produced were it 
possible at once to say that no more food would go hence to any 
part of the world — this country having followed the advice of 
Adam Smith, when he advised that tons of food should be com- 
bined with woo!, so aa to enable both to travel cheaply to {!ista,nt 
lands. Such a measure would at once relieve the European mar- 
ket from the pressure by which it is now kept down, and the price 
of English and Irish food would rapidly advance — affording in- 
ducement to the extension of cultivation, and makiog demand for 
labor, with large increase of wages, and consequent increase in 
the power to purchase cloth. German, food and German wages 
would rise, and so would those of France and Eussia, Austria 
and Spain. Agriculture would receive a new impetus, and agri- 
cultural labor would rise in price — rendering indispensable an 
increase in the wages of factory labor. What is needed through- 
out the world is, rapidity of circulation, making demand for Jabor 
and its products. Centralization is opposed to this — producing 
stagnation everywhere, and compelling the planters of the world 
to give a constantly increasing quantity of their commodities — 
sugar and cotton — for a constantly dimmishing quantity of money, 
Kearly all the countries of Europe have followed in the lead of 
Prance in the effort to produce decentralization ; and the effect ia 
seen in the rise that has there taken place in the prices of food 
and wool. 

Such would be the effect, here, of the adoption of the policy 
that there has been productive of these results. The measures 
required for making a domestic market for food, and thus relieving 
the farmers of Europe from American competition, would pro- 
dace rapid circulation of labor and commodities, and the Ameri- 
can farmer would soon obtain as much for his corn as is paid in 
France or England. Agricultural labor would rise in price, fol- 
lowed by rise in that which was otherwise employed ; labor would 
become from day to day more productive ; and at the close of a 
few brief years the domestic consumption of cotton would be thrice 
as great as now, with corresponding diminution in the quantity 
pressing on the market of Europe — enabling the planter to obtaia 
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for large crops a higher price, per pound, than he now receives 
for small ones. 

Adam Smith denounced the British system of his day, hecause 
of its being based upon the idea of cheapening all the raw mate- 
rials of manufacture — - labor and the products of the land. The 
system of the present day looks to the production of the same 
results ; and therefore is it, that, in accordance with the ideas of 
Dr. Smith, it has been resisted by all the civilized nations of the 
world — America alone excepted. In ali of them, consequently, 
raw produce is rising in price, while here alone is found a civi- 
lized commnnity in which the produce of the land has steadily, 
daring half a centnry, declined in price — the farming and plant- 
ing interests having been most consistent in the pursuit of a policy 
tending to diminish the quantity of money to be received in ex- 
change for ft bale of cotton, or a barrel of flour. 

§ 10. The evidences of growing civilization are t« be sought in 
two directions : first, in a rise of the prices of the raw products 
of the earth ; and, second, in a decline of those of the manufac- 
tured commodities required for the purposes of man. So far as 
regards the first, that evidence has not been here obtained— -both 
flour and cotton having steadily fallen in price, to the great dis- 
advantage of those by whom they are produced. The manufac- 
tnred commodity that, more than any other, is required by the 
former and the planter, is iron, and we may now turn to it with a 
view to ascertain if we can find in that direction the evidence of 
growing civilization that thas far we have failed to find. Doing 
BO, we ascertain that, in 1831 and 1822, the average price of 
bars at Glasgow, was £10 14s., or $51. 3G, a ton,* at which rate 
l^e 100,000,000 of pounds of cotton then shipped would have 
paid for, at that port, about 450,000 tons — leaving $3,500,000 
to defray the inland expenses of sending the cotton to the port of 
shipment. Turning now to the past four years, we find the ave- 
rage price of bars to have been $38.50 per ton, and that the quan- 
tity of cotton that has been shipped averaged 1,050,000,000 
pounds, producing at the port of shipment an average of 
194,500,000 — deducting from which the inland expenses, the 
Q Slalislio of lilt 
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planters might have received probably ^0,000,000, with which 
they could have purchased about 2,100,000 toas — thus giving 
ten pounds for a smaller quantity of iron than before they could 
have had for five. 

The price of flour prior to the opening of the Crimean war was 
lower, as the readec has seen, than it had been for half a century, 
and less by nearly one-half than it had been ia the period from 
1815 to 1825. In that period the price of bar iron in Liverpool 
averaged about £10 ; or but little more tbaa that of the past four 
years — the fluctuations iu those years having been between £1 
lOs. and £9 12s. Hd. The raw materials of labor — food and 
cotton — not only do not approximate to iron, but become more 
widely separated from year to year. 

Still more strongly is this the case when we compare the prices 
of food and cotton with those of other metals. The raw mate- 
rials, iron and lead, have fallen in actual price, but copper and tin 
have both advanced, as will be seen by the following figures, de- 
rived from the work of Mr. Tooke, before referred to ; — 

Copper per owt. £i Is. 2d. , £i 8». 7i 

Tin.. per cwt. 4 1 3 4 4 10 

Lead pw igj^ cwt. 19 3 18 8 00 

Turning next to the year 1852, at which time flour had fallen 
to little more than a third of the price at which it sold in the 
period from 1810 to 1815, we find that some of the prices had 
still further advanced — copper having been £i 18a. — tin £i Is. 
— and lead £11. 

The whole value of these metals is in the labor given to 
their extraction. That labor is the product of food and clothing 
— of corn and wool. The foreign raw materials of which British 
labor is composed are perpetually failing in price, while highly 
important commodities received by the foreign producers in ex- 
change are as regularly rising ; and that being the direct load 
towards centralization, barbarism, and slavery, we may now read- 
ily understand the causes of the existence of the numerous and 
extraordinary "contrasts" above referred to. The road to free- 
dom and civilization lies in a direction precisely the opposite 
of that which thus far has been pursued. That road ia, under 
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the lead of France, beiog travelled hy all the advancing nationa 
of Enrope, and hence the improvement that becomes from day to 
day more manifest, in the growing harmony of all the various 
interests of which society is composed. The contrary road is, 
under the guidance of England, travelled by Ireland and India, 
Portugal and Turkey, as well as these United States ; and hoace it 
ia, that in all of them we see an increasing centralization and a 
eonstantJy growing discord. Hence, too, it is, that the world 
now sees in America, once regarded as "the iand of the free," 
the bnlwark of slavery ; and that, in the land whence issued the 
Declaration that all men were horn equal, it is now openly 
declared that "free society has proved an utter failure," and 
that bondage is the natural condition of the man who labors, be 
he white or black.* 

The history of the Union for the last forty years is an enigma 
whose solution is found in the following proposition ; Barbarism 
grows in the ratio of the export of the rude products of the land, 
and consequent exhaustion of the soil. 

* " Repeatodly, haye we aaked the North, 'Has not the eiperimoDtof 
nniversal liberty failed ! Are not the evils of freo society insufferable ? And 
do not most thinking men among yon propose to aubvertandreconslnict it?* 
Stdll no answer. This glooniy silence is nnotlier conclusive proof, added to 
many other coDclnaiva evidences we have fornishsd, that free society in the 
long run ia an impracHcable form of society; it is everywhere starving, 
demortiKied, and inanrrectionary.— Wo repeat, then, that policy and human- 
ity alike forbid the extension of the evils of free society to new people and 
coming generations. — Two opposite and conflicting forms of society cannot, 
among civilised men, co-exist and endure. The one must give way and 
cease to exist ; the other must become universal. — If free society be nnnatu- 
ni, immoral, and unchristian, it must fall, and give way to slave society — a 
social system old as the world, univeriial aa man." — Bic&Tnond Enquirer, 
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CHAPTER XXTII. 

rHE SAME StTBJECT CONTINUED. 



§ 1. Civilization grows with the growth of wealth. Wealth 
consists ill the power to command the services of nature. The 
coal that is mined by a single man is capable of doing as much 
work as could be done by thousands of human arms. The power 
of steam employed in Great Britain is estimated as being equal to 
the united forces of 600,000,000 of men, and yet the total num- 
ber of persons employed in the coal-mines of that country ia but 
120,000, two-thirds of whom must be engaged in furnishing fuel 
for the smelting of ore, for the rolling of iron, and for household and 
other purposes. The entire population of the island in 1851 was 
under 21,000,000, eachoneof whom, were the power thus acquired 
equally divided, would have the equivalent of nearly thirty willing 
slaves employed in doing his work — slaves, too, requiring neither 
food, clothing, nor lodging in return forthe service thus performed. 
Admitting that even so large a number as 60,000 were employed 
in the extraction of the fuel by which this power ia supplied, it 
would give hut 1 in 350 of the population, and less than 1 in 200 
of those that are capable of doing a full day's work. Such being 
the case, we obtain the remarkable result that, by means of com- 
bination of action, less than one-half of one per cent, of the adult 
population is enabled to furnish fifty times more power than 
could be supplied by the whole number, were each man laboring 
by himself. 

To enable this fuel to do the work, it is, however, required that 
man should play the part of engineer — substituting mental power 
for the physical force that would otherwise be required. The engi- 
neer must have his engine, and for the production of engines there is 
needed a portion of the labor that by their use is to be economized. 
How small, however, is the proportion thus required is seen from 
the fact, that the whole number of steam-boiler makers in Great 
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Britain in 1841 was bat 3179 ; aud, as the total number of per- 
sons engaged in making steam-engines cannot be ten times greater, 
we thus obtain less than 35,000 as being so employed. Adding 
now together the miners and engine-makers, we obtain leas than 
100,000 as the total human force giren to the development of a 
natural one eqnal to 600,000,000 — the physical force of each 
being thns, by means of association and combination, multiplied 
no less than six thousand limes. 

§ 2, Of all the communities of the world, there is none at whose 
command has been placed an amount of power at all to be com- 
pared with that of these United States—the quantity of fuel within 
their reach being, practically, as unlimited as is the air we breathe. 
It underlies a large portion of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
and S^orth Carolina, while throughout the regions of the West it 
BO mnch abounds as, in a great majority of casps, to be entirely 
So, too, with the material of which dteam-engines art 
— iron ore — the supplies of which are boundless in 
extent, and waiting only for the moment when man shall deter- 
mine to appropriate them to his use, and thus to acquire wealth. 
To \vhat extent it might be so acquired, we know from British 
experience — a single hundred thousand men there furnibhing 
power equal to more than, sij^y times the mere muscular force 
of the whole adult male population of the American Union.* 

To produce in the United States the same effeet, there is re- 
quired only the adoption of the same measures, that there have 
resulted in suuh a wonderful increase of force ; and thus do we 

* The question may, with great propriety, be asked — "If power really ia 
■wealth, why ia it that the people of England, with such u wonderful amount 
or wealth at comtjiand, are bo poor aa to have givcii rise to the idea of over- 
popnlation !" The aoawer is, Uiat all this power ia being wasted in Uio 
effort to prevent the olher oomnranities of tlie world from acquiring aimilni 
power, or wealtii. While laboring to cheapen the labor and raw materials 
of the exterior world, ehe is enslaving the people of al] countries subject to 
her influence, and thus producing the enslavement of her own. The harmony 
of Interests is everynliere perfect, and therefore it is, that every oieasure 
tending to deprive the Hindoo of the power to sell bis labor, tends equnjly to 
lessen the ability of the British laborer to obtain food for hie family and 
himself. Action and re-action are equal and opposite— the ball which stops 
the motion of another ball, being stopped itself. This is a great pbysical 
law, whose truth is obvioua throughout the whole range of social science. 
Common sense, common honesty, and sound policy look always in the same 
direction. 
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arrive at the great fact, that bj means of the projitr ilirectiuu ot 
the labors of the one -hundredth part of the adult population of 
the Union, the power, or wealth, of the whole might in a brief 
period be twenty times increased — each and every person, i\ ere 
the whole equally divided, being thus supplied with twenty U-t^es 
employed in fnrnishiug fuel and food, clothing and lodging, while 
consuming no part whatever of the products of their labor. 

The treasnrcs of nature are boundless in extent, the earth being 
a great reservoir of wealth and power — requiring for their full 
development only the carrying into full effect the idea expressed 
by the magic word. Association. That such is the fact, is seen 
in every case in which, becaase of local circumstances, the Ameri- 
can people find themselves enabled to combine their efforts for thu 
accomplishment of some common object. Combination of action 
furnishes to every resident of New York, Philadelphia, or Boston, 
a slave employed in supplying him with water, or with light, at a 
cost so trivial as to be utterly insignificant when compared witli 
what it would be were he obliged to live and labor alone, as did 
the emigrants of the days of William Penn, Combined effort 
enables us to pass from the shores of the Atlantic to the banks 
of the Mississippi in fewer hours, and at less expense, than, 
but a few years since, were required for going from New York to 
Washington. To such effort it is due that every child is supplied 
with instruction such as would be wholly unattainable by the soli- 
tary settler to whom we have so frequently referred. Combina- 
tion of effort furnishes Bibles at a price so small as to place them 
within the reach of the poorest person in the Union ; and it sup- 
plies, for the trivial sum of two cents, a better newspaper than 
could, but a few years since, have been purchased at any price. 
To combination it is due that the man of New Orleans can com- 
municate on the instant with his friend in Philadelphia — thus 
annihilating both space and time. 

Look where we may, we see evidence of the advantage to be 
derived from association ; and yet men are everywhere seen flying 
from their homes, and leaving behind them wives and children, 
parents and relatives — each one seeming desirous, as far as pos- 
sible, to be compelled to roll his own log, build his own house, 
and cultivate his lonely field ; and thus deprive himself of all the 
benefit necessarily resulting from combination with his feilow-men. 

Vol. II. — 14 
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In the passage to his solitude, he traverses immense plains abound 
ing in the fuel by whose consumption he would so much increase 
his wealth and power — preferring, apparently, to eontinne to con- 
fine himself to the use of his arm, when, by calling nature to his 
aid, he might be enabled to snbstitute the qualities of his head for 
those of his body, and pass from the labors of the ox to those of 

THE MAN. 

In no country of the world is there so great a voluntary waste 
of power as in these United States. In Ireland and India, in Tur- 
key and Portugal, a similar waste takes plaoe, but in none of these 
is there even a pretence that the people direct their own course of 
action. Here, the reverse is the case, every man being supposed 
to constitute a part of the government, and to aid in so directing 
its action as to enable him and his neighbors most to profit by the 
gifts of Providence ; yet, here it is that men are most disposed 
to separate themselves, each and eyery one from each and every 
other, and thus to forfeit all the advantages that are elsewhere 
seen to result from the substitution of the natural forces for those 
of the human arm. The waters of Niagara, capable of doing the 
work of millions of men, are allowed to run to waste ; and the 
coal-fields of Illinois, that, with tiie slightest effort, might be 
made to perform a hundred times more labor than is now per- 
formed by all the people of the Union, are held in almost as light 
esteem as would be a similar quantity of gravel, or of sand. 

§ 3. Commerce tends to the development of the treasures of 
the earth — to the utilization of every particle of the matter of 
which our planet is composed — to the development of hnman 
power — to diminution in the value of the commodities required 
for the support of man — and to augmentation in his own value, 
and in that of the land upon whicli he is placed. At every stage 
of its progress, local centres acquire a larger attractive power- — 
the mill, the mine, the furnace, the rolling mill, and the grist and 
cotton milts becoming the places of exchange, and thus diminish- 
ing the necessity for resorting to the trading cities of the world. 
The man whose labors have been given to the production of wheat, 
is thns enabled to exchange directly with one neighbor who con- 
verts wheat into flour, and another who has changed coal and 
ore into iron ; with one who has converted wool into cloth, and 
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another who has made rags into paper — at once economizing the 
cost of transportation, and obtaining that int«lleetual commerce 
which is ueeded for enabling him to pass from the cultiTation of 
the poor to that of the richer soils. 

Trade tends in an opposite direction — seeking everywhere to 
prevent the creation of local centres, and thus to increase the 
necessity for resorting to the great central cities of the world. 
Every stage of its progress towards power is, therefore, attended 
by an increase in the tax of transporta,tion, and a diminntioD 
in the power of man, with constantly increasing exhaustion of the 
Eoil, requiring resort to new lands, to be in their turn exhausted. 

Accoidmg to an eminent French economist, these United States 
are, like Poland, apeciallj dedicated to agriculture, to the exclu- 
sion of manufactuies Such, too, has been the opinion of some 
of those persons nho most have influenced the policy of the coun- 
try ; and the result is seen in an almost universal impoverishment of 
the soil, and of its owners, because of the enormons tax of trans- 
portation to which tbey have been subjected. According to these 
gentlemen, the raising of raw produce is the chief pursuit of man ; 
and yet, small reflection could be required for satisfying them that 
the plaiiting of wheat was but one of the steps towards the mak- 
ing of bread ; and that the raising of cotton was but a stage in 
Ihe process of producing cloth — cloth and bread, and not wheat 
or wool, being the commodities required for his use. Men perish 
of cold where trees mobt abound, because of the absence of the 
saw or the axe ; and other men go naked, though surrounded by 
plants yielding cotton, because of the distance of the spinning- 
jenny and the loom. Man is placed on this earth to subject the 
forces of nature to his service — compelling licr to yield the com- 
modities required for bis use, and in exchange for the smallest 
possible amount of human effort. That that object may be accom- 
plished, he is required to combine his efforts with those of his 
fellow-men — the farmer, the miller, and the baker uniting for the 
production of bread ; the shepherd, the spinner, and the weaver 
uniting for the production of t-Ioth. The more perfect that 
Union, the less is the waste of labor in transportation and in ef- 
fecting exchanges, and the greater the power to improve th« land 
already occupied, while extending the work of cultivation over the 
richer soils — as is now being done in France, Denmark, Germany, 
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and other of the advancing com tries of Furope The less the 
power of combination the greatti la the tenden y to exhausiion 
of the soil an IS seen to be the case m PolanJ and Iitkiid Tnr 
Inyanl Portanal Jamaicx and Inlia and eiery other CDuntry 
that 1 hke the United States almct entirely devoted to the 
nork of scratching the earth Of all the raw material reqniied 
for the purpj'cs of man manme is the mo'.t important and th 
least susceptible ol transportation to a ill tance and therefore it 
iH that poverty depopulation and slavery aie the ntcessarj 
consequences of the redaction of a community to dependence on 
the single species of effort, leqnired f jr ctinpelling the earth to 
yield the raw material of clothing or of food Throtiohout the 
larger portion of the United States the market is distant hundreds 
and thousands of miles and the con&equeuces are seen m the facts 
descnbed m the fjUonmg paragraphs from a valuable papei 
bv Mr Warng u I 1 cf jre the Geographical feocietj of ]Stn 
lork — 

In order that we may moie dearly nndersta,nd tl is autject 
let us consider the amount of the various kmda of minenl matter 
abstracted from the soil by different crops. 

"Ten bushelsofuora contain 9 pounds of mineral matter, among 
which we find 2 IS pounds of potash, and i'52 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid. 

"Ten bushels of wheat contain 12 pounds of mineral matter, 
consisting, in part, of 2-86 pounds of potash, and 6'01 pounds of 
phosphoric acid. 

" All crops contain nine or ten kinds of mineral matter, in dif- 
ferent proportions. 

" For purposes of illustration, we will estimate the amounts of 
potash and phosphoric acid contained in the corn and wheat crojis 
of 1850. They are as follow :— 

Potaih: Wheat 28,739,280 pounds. 

Com 162,595,766 " 

Total lSl,385,04e " 

PhoiphoricAcid: Wheat 60,392,056 powids. 

Com 267,615,807 " 

Total 828,007,862 " 

" Estimating the potash at 6 cents per pound, and the phos- 
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plioric acid at 3 cents per pound, (by uo means too much,) we 
find the value of these ingredients of the eora and wheat crops of 
1850 to be $19,520,328. 

" Let it be remembered that these are but two "ingredients of 
the ashes of but two crops, and that tlie estiniatef^ are made at 
low figures. How large a portion of this mineral matter is re- 
tnrned to the soil, it is impossible to say, 

" The wastes of fertilizing matter in all of our cities and towns 
are enormous. The population of New York and its suburbs is 
probably not less than 150,000. Could the fertilizing matter 
wasted, in various ways, by this number of persons, be applied 
to the soil, it would be worth at least $15,000 per diem, or 
$5,475,000 per annum. This is at the low estimate of 2 cents 
per diem for each person, without considering the immense num- 
ber of horses and other animals fed in those cities. 

" The amount of animal matter contained in the food of human 
beings may be considered as entirely lost to the soil — but a com- 
paratively small portion of it ever finding its way back to the field. 
In the AgricuUural Report of the Patent Office for 1849-'50, 
Dr. Lee (who is excellent authority on sach subjects) says : — 
' Several gentlemen at the South have stated, that to supply 
each slave, on a plantation, with bread, including old and 
young, requires from 12 to 13 bushels a year.' Taking 13 bushels 
as the average consumption by the 22,000,000 people in the 
United States, of breadstuffs, and the aggregate is 286,000,000 
bushels per annum. Without deeming it necessary to go into an 
explanation to prove why it is so, the fact may safely be assumed 
that the elements of fertility contained in all the meat, mjik, but- 
ter, cheese, potatoes, fruit, and garden Vegetables consumed by 
the American people, exceed by 10 per cent, the amount which 
exists in the grain consumed. It is sufficient for my purpose, 
however, to place the estimate below 10 per cent., and call the 
fertilizing elements contained in these articles of human food 
equal to 314,000,000 bushels of corn. By adding together the 
sums above named, we have the ashes of 600,000,000 bushels of 
com, in effect, taken from American soils, of which next to none 
ia ever returned. 

"According to the estimate of the same gentleman, the aggre- 
gate annual loss of fertilizing matter equals the amount necessary 
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to form the-ashes of 1,000,000,000 bushels of corn, or about dou- 
ble onr preseBt crop. This estimate is made without considering 
our large exprirtations of breadstnffs, and the sale of ashes. It 
farther allows two-thirds of the manures of all domestic animals 
to be returned to the soil. In 1850, the value of animals slaugh- 
tered was |111,T03,142; this would equal 3, '733,438 steers, at 
$30 per head. The bones alone of these animals would be worth 
for mauurial purposes about $5,500,000. 

" In the opinion of the writer, it would be improper to estimate 
the total annnal wastes of the country at less than an amount 
equal to the mineral constituents of 1,500,000,000 bushels of 
com. 

" To suppose that this state of things can continne, and we as 
a nation remain prosperous, is simply ridiculous. We hare as 
yet much virgin soil, and it wi!l be long ere we reap the reward 
of our present improvidence. It is merely a question of time, 
and time will solve the problem in a most unmistakable manner. 
What with our earth-bntchery and prodigality, we are each year 
losing the intrinsic essence of onr vitality. 

" Our country has not yet grown feeble from this loss of its 
life-blood, but the hour is fixed when, if our present system con- 
tinue, the last throb of the nation's heart will have ceased, and 
when America, Greece, and Rome will stand together among the 
mina of the past. 

"The question of economy should be, not how much do we 
annually produce, but how much of our annual productions is 
saved to the soil. Labor employed in robbing the earth of its 
capital stock of fertilizing matter is worse than labor thrown 
away. In the latter case, it is a loss to the present generation — 
in the former, it becomes an inheritance of poverty for our suc- 
cessors. Man is but a tenant of the soil, and he is guilty of a 
crime when he reduces its value for other tenants who are to come 
after him." 

Such being the facta, we need no longer be surprised that every 
intelligent foreigner finds himself forced to remark on the low 
condition of American agriculture generally, and upon the gra- 
dual diminution in the powers of the land. In New York, where, 
eighty years since, 25 to HO bushels of wheat were an ordinary 
crop, the average is now only 14 ; while that of Indian corn is 
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only 2y. In Ohio, a State that bat half a century since was a 
wilderness, the average of wheat is less than 13; and it dimi- 
nishes, when it should increase. Throughout the West, the pro- 
<;e8s of exhaustion is everywhere going on — the largo crops of the 
early period of a settlement being followed, invariably, by small 
ones in later years. In Virginia, throughout a large district of 
country once considered the richest in the State, the average of 
wheat is less than T bushels ; while in North Carolina, men culti- 
vate land yielding little more than that quantity of Indian corn. 
Tobacco has been raised iu Virginia and Kentucky until the 
land has been utterly exhausted and abandoned ; while through- 
out the whole cotton -growing country we meet with a scene of 
exhaustion unparalleled in the world, to have been accomplished 
in so brief a period The people who raise cotton and tobacco 
are linns^ upon capital — selling their soil at prices so low that 
they do not obtam one dollar for every five destroyed ; and as 
man is always a progressive animal, whether his course be up- 
ward or downward, we may now readily understand the cause of 
the steady and regular growth of that feeling which leads to re- 
garding bondage as being the natural condition of those who need 
to sell their labor. Trade leads necessarily to such results, and 
as the whole energies of the country are given to the enlargement 
of the trader's power, it is no matter of surprise that its peo- 
ple are everywhere seen employed in "robbing the earth of its 
capital stock." Let the existing system be continued, and "the 
hour is surely fixed " when, to use the words of the author of the 
passage given above, "America, Greece, and Rome will stand 
together among the ruins of the past." 

Looking now to the facts thus fttr furnished, we find, first, that 
the larger the quantity of raw prodnce sent to distant markets, 
the smaller is the price at which it sells ; second, that the smaller 
that price, the greater is the difference between the raw products 
of the soil, and the machinery required for its cultivation ; and, 
third, that the more the dependence on the distant market, the 
greater is the tendency to pass from the cultivation of the richer 
to that of the poorer soils — always the road to centralization, 
slavery, and moral and physical death. 

§ 4. With the growth of commerce, the development of the 
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powers of tbc cartli, and the creation of local centres of action, 
land becomes divided, and the little farm of half a dozen acres is 
made to yield a larger quantity of raw material than before had 
been obtained from hundreds, or from thousands, of acres. With 
every increase in the power of trade, local centres decline, and 
the distant city takes their place. Property in land then becomes 
consolidated — the ten ant-at- will and the day-laborer replacing 
the little and independent proprietor so much regarded by Adam 
Smith. So was it, as we have seen, in Italy and Greece, and so 
is it now in all the countries in which commerce has been subdued 
by trade. So is it in these United States — the little land-owner 
of New York gradually giving place to the great proprietor of 
thousands of acres of land, cultivated by men whose tenure is 
fully proved by the inferior character of the houses in which they 
live, and of the barns in which they store their wlieat.* The 
rural population there declines, and from year to year there is 
experienced an increasing ditBcnlty in maintaiaiiig the village 
schools and churches, while the great centres of trade, New York 
and Buffalo, increase in wealth and power from year to year. 
Such, too, is the tendency of Ohio, and .such must it become, iu 
snccession, in ali the Western States — the export of the raw pro- 
ducts of the soil being followed, inevitably, by the export of men. 
Turning our eyes to Virginia, we see, says a recent writer, "that 
there is now good deer-hnnting in the woods growing over the fine 
old agricultural estates of the Elands, the Byrds, and other once- 
renowned families ; and that those cases are but specimens of 
thousands of others. Decayed and mined churches are scattered 
all over the country in waste places where foxes now bark and 
owls hoot; grand old houses, once palatial in magnificence, are 
crumbling on deserted estates, which are advertised for sale at 
three to fire dollars an acre, where ' the ship-timber growing upon 
them near tidewater will twice pay the purchase -m on ey. ' Other 
places there are, " as he continues, "onco enclosed and bearing 
proud crops of corn, wheat, and tobacco, which now show but 
the dilapidated remains of a qniet mansion and numerous negro- 

*■ " Eihauation has diminished the produce of the limd, formerly the great 
Etaple of the country. When the wheat feil off, barlej, which at first yielded 
fifty or aiity bushels, wns raised year after jear, till tlis land feli away from 
this, and became full of weeds." — Johnson: Nolei on North America, vol.i. 
p. 259. 
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quarters, with a few siii-roundiiig acres growitig stinted crops of 
corn and sweet potatoes, to feed the slaves on which the effete de- 
seeDdants of the Cavaliers rely for a crop of human beings to sup- 
ply the demands of the Southern market." Such is the picture 
now presented by a State abounding in water-powers unused, and 
rich in iron ore and coal to an extent scarcely anywhere exceeded 
in the world ; and such it is, because its people have steadily 
refused to call to their aid the cheap substitutes for human labor 
provided by all-powerful nature — preferring to continue depend- 
ent ou the mere brute force of the human arm.* Passing thence 
into South Carolina, we see millions of acres of rich meadow-lands 
totally unoccupied. Other millions there are whose occupants have 
so entirely exhausted them, that the rich farms of oldeu times can 
no longer be sold even at the cost of the buildings ; and for the 
reason, that nnder the existing system, the population so steadily 
decreases as to afford room for the belief, that the day is fast ap- 
proaching when the State will be abandoned to the foxes and the 

Precisely similar to these are the facts presented for our consi- 
deration by Georgia and Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana.! 
The land is everywhere dying out, with constantly increasing 
tendency to its consolidation in the hands of large proprietors, 

* " How mimj of our people do we see disposing of their lands nt ruinnus 
prices, and relinquishing Uicir birth-phicea and friends, to settle ^emselves 
in the West; and mnay not so much froio choice, as from a«liml inability to 
support their families and roar and educate their children out of (he pro- 
duce of their eshansfed lands — once fertile, but rendered barren and unpro- 
ductive by a ruinous system of onMvation. 

" And how greatly is this distress heightened in -witnessing, as wo often 
do, tbc successions and reverses of this struggle between going and etajinp, 
on the part of many amigranta. And howmanyare there who, after remoTing, 
remain only n few j^ears, and then return to sei^e again upon a portion of theii 
natiye land, and die where thej were bom. How Btnuigely does it remind 
us of the poor sLipwreclted mariner, who, touching in the midst of the storm 
the shore, lays hold of il, but is borne seaward by the receding wate ; but 
strnggling back, torn and laceratiid, he grasps ^nin the rock with bleeding 
hands, and still clings to it as a last and forlorn hope I Mor is this to be 
wondered at. Perbapa it was the home of his childhood — the habitation 
of his fathers for past generations — tbe soil upon which had been expended 
the savings and nourishment, the energies and virtues, of a long life — ' the 
sweat of the living, and the ashes of the dead.' " — Stevenson ; DiscoMrss 
be/ore the Agricultural Sodely o/Aliimarle. 

t See ante, p. 88. 

The reader who desires to see the actual condition of agriculture in the 
Atlantic slave States, will do well to consult The Seaboard Slave Slalet, by 
P. L, Olmsted, Now York, 1856. 

J See once, p. 1B8. 
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who become poorer from year to jcnr. All this, we are told, ia 
a consequence of the fact, that "slavery is not adapted to the ope- 
rations of scientific agriculture;" but here, as nsual, modern poli- 
tical economy substitutes effect for cause — the continued existence 
of slavery being a result of the absence of that combination which 
is necessary to the advancement of agriculture. Men become free 
as they are enabled to diversify their employments, to associate 
and combine, and thus to obtain power over nature — eompelJing 
her to labor in their service. With every step in that direction, 
the land becomes enriched, and the man appears — taking the 
place of the mere brute beast who before had scratched the land. 
Freedom eame to England aSong with maimfacturcs ; and in 
every country of the world men have become free in the precise 
ratio in which they have been enabled to substitute the great 
natnral powers for mere muscular force. 

§ 5, With the growth of commerce, and the increase in the 
power of association, the farmer is enabled to vary the objects of 
cultivation — substitnting potatoes, turnips, and other products, 
of which the earth yields by tons, for wheat, of which it yields by 
bushels, and for cotton, the yield of which is pounds. With the 
decline of commerce and growth of the power of trade, the mar- 
ket becomes more distant, and he is compeiled to limit himself to 
the few commodities of which the earth yields hut little, and that 
will, therefore, bear transportation Each and every plant re- 
quires for its nourishment certain elements, by the contmual 
extraction of which the earth ia impoverished ; and thas do the 
exhaustion of tlie land, and the dispersion of men, in one year, 
prepare for fnrther exhaustion and dispersion in another one. 
Such baring been the case with cotton and sngar cultivation in 
the Southern States, and that of wheat and tobacco in the more 
Northern ones, the consequences are seen in the fact, that the 
impoverishment of the soil and the dispersion of population pro- 
ceed from year to year at a constantly accelerated pace. 

The more rapid the dispersion, the smaller is the quantity of 
commodities returned to the labor bestowed upon the land, the 
larger the proportion thereof absorbed by the trader and trans- 
porter, and the greater the tendency towards centralization and 
slavery. The people of India, as we have seen, do not obtain 
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more than $1,200,000 for their whole cotton crop, but when it is 
retarned to them in the form of cloth, it costs them more than 
$30,000,000 — all the difference going to the people engaged in 
changing its place and form, and in making the exchanges. Hence 
it is that so many of them are found selling themselves to slavery 
in the Mauritius. The Irishman parts with raw material at the 
lowest prices, and buys it back at the highest ones ; and hence it 
is that those who escape famine and pestilence so gladly abandon 
their natire land. The people of Texas obtain cents for their col- 
ton, and pay dollars forthe cloth, the iron, and the implements they 
require — all the difference going to the men who own horses and 
wagons, ships and steamboats, and the thousand other middlemen 
who stand between those who produce and those who consume,* 
Hence the barbarism of all the Southern implements of husbandry, 
and the growing lore of slavery. f 

g 6. The more perfect the power of association and combina- 
tion, the more rapid is the progress of agricultural knowledge, 
the larger is the quantity of commodities obtained from the earth, 
and the smaller is the proportion required for paying the tax of 
transportation and exchange — and the larger is the power of the 
planter and farmer to determine for themselves tlie application of 
their labor and their land. The less that power, the more does 
agriculture cease to be a science, the smaller is the quantity of 
things obtained, the larger is the proportion required by the trader 
and transporter, and the more rapidly does the cultivator sink to 
the condition of a mere slave, to he controlled in all his operations 
by those who stand between himself and the consumer of his pro- 

■* "Wo have been withoat coffee, sugar, tos, or flonr for tbe past eii 
months. We have had no potatoes for two years, and no eweet potatoes 
this year. We have had no pea cvop the past season, not being able to get 
aeed. In fact, we have been literally starying almost in sight of abandance. 
My bagging and rope cost me last year 23 and 14 cents, and ray cotton, 
owing to the high rate of transportation, only netted me 5 cents. Tliis 
reprceents tbe actual state of things in my section, and within a few miles 
of two important rivers." * "What avail good lands and rich crops, 
without markets in which to buy and sell ?■' — Lttterfiom Texai, in a Aeto 
Orleum Journal. 

■f " The ' nigger hoe' was first infroduced into Virginia ns a substitute for 
the plongh, in breaking up the soil. The law ti sea its weight vA four povndi 
— as heavy as the woodman's aie ! It is still used, not only in Vii^icia, bnt 
in Georgia and the Carolinas. The planter^ tell as, as the reason for itsuse 
that the negroes would break a Yankee hoe in pieces upon the first root or 
stone that might be in their way."— Corrfjponrfetice of the New York Trihau. 
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ducts. The men of India and of Ireland, of Turliey and of Por- 
tngal, of Jamaica and of Brazil — thongh claiming to he free — 
have no power to determine how thej will cmploj their land or 
their labor. The price of all their commodities is iised in the 
great central market, filled, as it is, by men who desire that com 
and flax, sugar and coiFee, cotton and indigo, may be cheap, 
and cloth and iron dear. They are thus kept so poor as to be 
unable to help themselves, and to be forced to rely upon advances 
made to them by the trader, who exacts, of course, a lion's share 
of the product of their efforts ; and the larger his sliare, the 
greater is his power to compel them to remain dependent upon 
his favor. Occasionally, he lends them a part of the capital thus 
extorted, for the purpose of making roads and further facilitating 
the eshaastion of their land ; but the more roads they make, the 
greater is the tendency to further dispersion and further loss of 
power. The railroads of Ireland were preliminary to the famines, 
pestilences, and dispersions that since have taken place; while 
those of India are but the preparation for further and more com- 
plete exhaustion of its soil and diminution of its population. 

So is it here. The more roads that are made, the more rapid 
is the dispersion of the people — the less is their power of combi- 
nation — the smaller are the prices they obtain at market — the 
more rapid is the growth of the central cities — and the more 
entire is the dependence of the conntry upon those cities for 
advances upon the growing crops, or for aid in the construction 
of "roads; bnt the more splendid are the palaces erected by "the 
merchant princes," whose fortunes increase most rapidly when the 
farmer is forced to accept the smallest price for his flour — when the 
planter obtains least for his cotton — and when the land is being 
most rapidly exhausted. 

The objects of the trader are directly the reverse of those 
desired iiy the men who labor to prodnce, and who mnst con- 
sume. He wishes that corn may be cheap and flour dear, tliat 
cotton may be low and cloth high ; and the more wide the sepa- 
ration, the larger is the proportion of the commodities by liira 
retained. His power grows with dispersion of the people and 
diminution in the power to maintain commerce j and such is the 
course of things in all the countries that follow in the lead of Eng- 
land, the United States included. 
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§ T. The trader thrives by meaus of changes in the prices of 
the commodities in which he deals. He desires to buy cheaply 
and sell dearly ; and the more frequent the viciasitudes of trade, 
the more numerous are his chances for accumulating fortune. 
The farmer and the planter, the miner and the smelter of iron, 
desire steadiness, for ihey must make all their arrangements for 
years ahead. The man who elears a piece of land, desiring to 
make of it a home for his wife and children, is engaged upon a 
work requiring much time for its execution, and he would wish 
that wheat or cotton should comraand as high a price when he 
might Iiecome ready to sell, as he found himself compelled to pay 
while engaged in making his food- producing machine, and obliged 
to purchase. The cotton-mill requires years for its couslmction, 
and other years for the collection and efficient organization of the 
people who are- there to work. The mines, the furnace, and the 
rolling-mill require years of exertion, and hundreds of thousaada 
of dollars of expenditure, before they begin to repay their owner. 
The trader, on the contrary, buys and sells from hour to hour, 
and the more ho can cause changes in the value of wheat and 
flour, cloth and iron, the greater is the probability that he will be 
able to enter upon the possession of (he land of the farmer, the 
mUl of the cloth manufacturer, the furnace of the maker of rail- 
road bars, or the road of the man who has invested his fortune in 
a great improvement — ■ and at half the cost at which this machi- 
nery has been constructed. Trade and commerce look, thus, 
always in opposite directions — the one towards frequent and 
rapid changes of price, aad the other towards stability and rega- 
in the trade-ridden countries to which we have referred, insta- 
bility grows from year to year, and this itdoea in virtue of a great 
Jaw, which requires that stability shall decline in the precise ratio 
of the approximation of a body to the form of an inverted pyra- 
mid. In France, where commerce is acquiring power over trade, 
there is, as has been seen, a steady onward progress, accompanied 
by a stability that grows despite of frequent political revolutions. 
So is it in Prussia and in Denmark, in Russia and in Sweden ; 
and so must it be in every country in which the circulation of 
society becomes more continuous, with constant increase of force. 
— Steady motion is requisite to the perpetuation of all machinery. 
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social or physical. How far it is attained in this couutrj, will be 
seen on an examination of the following diagrams, exhibiting the 
rise and fall in flie cnstoms, land, and total r 



1. Customs Rect 
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Adding to this table the land given away iu the last three 
years, and sold for the benefit of private individuals, the figures 
of those years wonld be carried to a point far Irigher than that 
of the period which found its culminating point in 1836. 

Xote, 1658. — The more perfect the coQtinaity of motion, the more regulai 
ia the tuition, and the greater is the force, i^hether in the physicill, moral, or 
sociaI vorld. How little that reguliirity is obtained, under the eitstlag free 
trade system, U well eihibitcd in the fiict, that tlie revenue, which rose 
in 1850 to $74,000,000, han niresdy fitlUn to little more than $30,000,000. 
Tlie tendency of a dispersive niid aggressive polioy, to augment the demands 
upon the pnblio treasury, is also well exhibited in n lise of the expenditures, 
from $60,000,000 to J90,000,000, 
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III. Tolal Beremie. 



Thai 
giyeD, he shonld here hare placed before him a brief view of the 
TSrions changes of policy they indicate. The first of the years in 
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t!ic last of these diagrams— 1815 — emtiraced several moutlis of war 
with Great Britain, when tlie Atlantic States were blockaded, and 
when, consequently, the cnstomH reveiitie was trivial. In the fol- 
lowing year, protection was in a great degree withdrawn, and im- 
jiortations rapidly increased, with great increase of revenue, and 
almost total annihilation of industrial activity. Circulation then 
almost ceased, and such was the exhaustion of the country tliat 
the revenue fell to $15,000,000. With 1824, there came a 
change, protection being to a certain extent re-adopted ; and 
now, during a period of four years, the stal>i!ity was such that 
the greatest variation above the mean sum of f22,T50,000, was 
$2,250,000, or one-tenth ; whereas, in the previous period it had 
risen to $38,000,000 and fallen to $15,000,000. Next came the 
tariff of 1828, the first that was based upon the idea of protection 
for the sake of protection j and now we find a steady and regular 
increase corresponding with those of Germany, Russia, and Swe- 
den — the changes having been as follow : — 

182» $23,000,000 j 1832 $81,000,000 

1830 23,000,000 1833 83,000,000 

1831 27,000,000 ] 

The power to purchase foreign commodities, and to maintain 
commerce with foreign nations, was thus growing steadily with 
the growth of commerce at home ; and the result was seen in the 
emancipation of tea, coffee, and many other articles of import 
from the payment of any duty whatsoever.* "Now, however, 
there came a change in the opposite direction — the Compromise 
Tariff, which was to commence to take effect in the fiscal year 
1 833-4, becoming the law of the land, and providing for the abo- 
lition of all protection by gradual steps, the last of which was to 
be in 1841-2. Forthwith, all order ceased. Imports became 
large, speculation became rife, and the revenue ran ap to 
$48,000,000, to fall a few years later, after a succession of 
changes unparalleled in any civilized nation, to $11,000,000. 
The power to pay for foreign merchandise had passed away. 
Commerce abroad had ceased with tlie stoppage of circulation 
at home ; and now, of pure necessity, the protective tariff of 1842 

* To this redactioii is eliiefly dno the large decline of cuatjjrDS revenue in 
1834. 

Vol. 11.-15 
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became the law of the land. Forthwith, the revenue rose from 
$11,000,000 to $28,000,000, at or near which point it remained 
until the system again was clianged at the close of 1846. Since 
then, it haa been down to $26,000,000 and up to $T2,000,000, 
down to $30,000,000 and up to $64,000,000, down to $41,000,000 
and up to $61, OOO, 000 — being governed by no law whatsoever ; 
and now, at the close of the decade, we have a period of gigantic 
speculation corresponding exactly with that of 1836, and promis- 
ing to terminate as did the Compromise period in 1841-3, wheu 
public and private credit had wholly d 



■ § 8. From the foregoing facts, the reader will perceive that 
during the laat forty years the rale of the country has been that 
of encouraging trade, and that it haa been only in two very brief 
perioda — 1823 fo 1833, and 1842 to 1S46 — that any effort has 
been made to promote the growth of commerce. Adding to 
these the period of the a end-pro tec tive tariff of 1824, we obtain 
thirteen yeara in which the system has tended in the one direc- 
tion, against twenty-seven in the other. Next, it will be remarked 
that all the steadiness of movement is to be found in those thirteen 
years — the difference between the average revenue and the actual 
amount of any single year being to the last degree unimportant, 
as here is shown : — 



1825 ... $21,000,000 

1826 ... 25,000,000 

1827 ... 21,000,000 

1828 ... 24,000,000 



1829 ... $24,000,000 

1830 ... 24,000,000 

1831 ... 27,000,000 

1832 ... 31,000,000 

1833 ... 33,000,000 



1844 ... $20,000,000 

1845 ... 30,000,000 

1846 ... 29,000,000 
1847*... 26,000,000 



139,000.000 
$27,800,000 



114,000,000 
$28,600,000 



91,000,000 
Average... $22,750,000 

Steadiness is an essential characteristic of civilization; unsteadi- 
ness, of barbarism. In the thirteenth century, the price of corn in 
England fluctuated between 6s. and £16 16s. per quarter. In 
the fifteenth, between 5s. and £2 6s. 8d.; and in the sixteenth, 
between 2e. and £.i 12s. In the seventeenth, the greatest differ- 
ence was between £1 5s. Zd. and £i 5s.; whereas, now, a change 

* The fiscal year and the calentjar one not beinj! tlie same, it may be pro- 
per to state that it estends from July 1 to June 30, and that, ill erefore, 1844 
means properly 1843-44, and 1847, 1846-47. 
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of 40, 50, or 60 per cent, is deemed a remarkable oae. In savage 
life, there can bo no stability, and for the reason, that man is then 
the slave of nature. With growing wealth and power, he becomes 
her master ; and now it is that society assumes a regular form, 
and that the movements of each snceessivc day become more and 
more the counterparts of those which had preceded — being scarcely 
at all distinguished from them except by a regular and gentle 
increase in wealth and power, snch as marked the three brief 
periods above referred to. This is advancing civilization. The 
reverse of all this is seen in countries of advancing barbarism — 
crisis following crisis, each in succession more severe than the 
last, until at length the machine of society falls to pieces, and 
chaos universal reigns. So was it in Greece and Rome, and so 
must it everywhere be — regularity of motion being as essential to 
the progress of society, and to advance in civilization, as it is to 
the maintenance of the motion of a steam-engine or a watch. 
Tried by this standard, the American "Union tends towards bar- 
barism, the crisis of 1842, which preceded the passage of the 
tariff of that year, having been far more fearful than that of 1821, 
which prepared the way for the tariff of 182i ; and that now in 
preparation being likely as far to surpass that of 1842 in its seve- 
rity as we know the latter to have exceeded its predecessor.* 



..^a ■bacdened with a beaij debt. In iliivt of 1842, the credit of the govem- 
ment wholly disappeared, alihough the debt had, but a few years previonsly, 
been entirely eitlngiuBlied. 

iVoie, written in lS58. — The author desires again to remiud iiis readers, 
tbat the above sketch of the movements of the American Union was written 
in 1866, in the midst of a glare of fancied prosperily, sueli as liad never 
before been Imown. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

§ 1. The closer the approximation of the prices of raw mate- 
rials and manufactured commodities, the more does society tend 
to assume its natural form — the greater is the tendency to sta- 
bility and regularity of moTement — and the more rapid is the 
adyance in civilization, wealth, and power. The more those 
prices tend to recede from each other, the more docs society tend 
to take the form of an inverted pyramid, the less is the regularity 
of movement, the greater is the tendency towards barbarism, and 
more rapid is the decline in wealth and power. In the United 
States, those prices do recede — more cotton and more flour being 
at this day required to pay for any given quantity of iron, copper, 
tin; or lead — the most essential of the commodities required foi' 
advance in civilization — than was needed for that purpose half a 
century since.* 

* The several metals here rBferred to are indirectly, though not directly, 
the produce of wheat and cotton, Tlie value of iron is the mettsure of the 
reaistanoe that i3 to be overcome in obtaining it. That resistance ia to be 
overcome bj moans of labor, and tbat labor represents food and clothing. 
As the natural foroas are brought to the aid of man, le^ labor — t. i. lees 
food and clothing — ia required for the eitracUon of the fuel and the ore, . 
and for their conversion into iron ; and the quantity of the latter obtainable 
in exchange for (he raw QiaterinlB of food and clothing should steadily 
increase, unlaas the labor required for the productioa of corn and wool 
should diminish in a corresponding ratio. That it does not do so, we know. 
In the last half century, the natural forces required for the service of the 
miner and smelter have been, to a far greater extent than those required hy 
the farmer, subjected to the control of man; and yet the men vrho produce 
wheat and cotton have been seen {ant(. p. 2(M) to he required to give a con- 
stantly increasing quantitj of their products in eiohange for any given quan- 
tity of iron, copper, tin, or lead. They do, it is trae, profit hy the dimioa- 
tion in the labor required for converting those metals into axes, ploughs, and 
other instramenta ; bnt they lose by the fact that the prices of the metals 
are snstained, -while those of their commo<litieE so steadily decline. The iron 
producer gains on every hand — by improvements in the machinery by means 
of which cotton is converted into cloth — by the reduction in the price of the 
cotton itself — by the fact that he is always improving his machinery, and 
always, tierefore, passing from the less productive to the more productive 
beds of coal and iron. The effect of this is seen in the fact, that while the 
latter obtain, in exchange for a ton of iron, thrice the quantity of cotton-yam 
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The closer that approximation, t!ie greater is everywhere the 
tendcEcy to increase in the prodactiveuess of the soil — with grow- 
ing power of association and combination. The more remote those 
prices from each other, the greater is the tendency towards exhaus- 
tion of the soil, with declining power of combination. Through- 
out this country, the powers of the soil decrease, and thus are we 
presented with another of the phenomena which everywhere else 
have attended declining civilization and ajiproacMng barbarism.* 

The more the soil becomes enriched, the greater is its power of 
attraction, the more rapid is the growth of commerce, and the more 
cr'iliaing art the tendencies of tht time. The more it is impove- 
rished, the greater is its repulsive power, the slower becomes the 
growth of commerce, and the more rapid is the decline of civili- 

thnt oould have bacn obtained forty yenrs sinue, Oie former give tlirice the 
quiintitjof cotton in exchange for a ton of bure witli whicli to lay their roads. 
In a former chapter, (vol.i. p. 269,) the qnantity of iron obtainiible by the 
Ohio farmer is shoHii to have increaBed — a consequence of improvement in 
the roads by which ho goes to market. The offset againat thia ia to be found 
in the constant exhaustion of the soil ; and hence it is (hat that nev State, 
the oreaUon of little more than half a century, has already become the great 
emigrftting State of the Union. The mowing and reaping machines, and the 
horae-rake, facilitate the ejhanstion of the elemcnta required for the pro- 
duction of wheat and com ; and the railroad facilitates their exportation. 
Under the existing system, the more numeroua those improvements, the 
greater mnat be the tendency towards emigration and isolation, and isolation 
tends towards barbarism. 

* The facta presented for consideration in all purely agricultural countries 
correspond precisely with those observed in the planting States of the Ame- 
rican Union. Tlina, in Brazil, cultiyation comnienced in the vicinity of those 
places in which towns and cities now are found : but as the land became 
elhauBted, the planters gradnally receded from theui — leaving deserts where 
they had found the most productive lands. The coat of tronsportatian, there- 
fore, steadily increases ; and the more it does increase, the less is the pro- 
portion of the labor of the community that can be gnen to production. As 
necessarily occurs in all auch cases, the thirst for land ia great, and proper- 
ties are very large. Large proprietors — unwi g gi 
to the production of any thing but their one gr ta ft 

to purchase grain rather than to raise it. Fo mm 

costly from year to year. A case is stated, of 
large crop of coffee, but was unable lo send it 
not purchase the com required to feed his m 
reader who desires to satisty himself of the ent 

Ui-azil and Carolina, and of the deatrnetive eff usi gn 

tnre, may do so by consulting a recant worh on tr 

Wanieck, a summary of the contenta of which gt th 

SconomUifs, for July, 1850. The remedy thore ffi 

cutties is an improToment in the modes of culU g ul 

last of all the sciences to attain development. w _ m 

of manufactures; and if Braiil would improve her cultiTation, she can do 
so on no other condition than that of placing the hammer and the loom in the 
neighborhood of the plough and the harrow. 
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zation. In thia coantrj, as has been shown, the attractive power 
of the soil diminishes, nnd men are almost everywhere flying from 
eacL other as if from pestilence — the enormous emigrations of 
the barbarous ages of Europe being here reproduced, and afford- 
ing conclusive evidence of decline in civilization, wealth, strength, 
and power. What are the lesser phenomena by which decay is 
manifested, and how they influence the various portions of society, 
we may now inquire. 

At the return of peace in 1815, land was high in price — a 
market having been already made at home for the most important 
of its prodncts. Protection being discontinued, that market dis- 
appeared, and the result was seen, six years later, in the almost 
universal ruin of the farmers — judgments being everywhere entered 
np — mortgages being foreclosed — sheriffs' sales abounding to such 
extent as at length to force the people of the agricultural States 
to the adoption of laws staying the execution of the judgments of 
their com-ts — and land falling to a fourth of the price at which it 
had sold bnt seven years before. The sales of public land, and 
the revenue therefrom, had trebled in the period from 1814 to 
1818-19 — thns increasing the number of farmers at the moment 
when the market for their products was gradually disappearing — 
and thus preparing the way for that decline in the price of the 
products of the farm whose steady progress is exhibited in the 
figures ah-eady laid before the reader. 

By 182i, the land revenue had fallen to less than a third of the 
amount at which it bad stood in 1819. Thenceforward — protec- 
tion having been re-established — it went gently up, until in 1832 
and 1833 it averaged $3,395,000 — being aimost precisely the 
amount it had so suddenly attained thirteen years before. In the 
mean time, the population had increased about two-thirds ; and 
so regular had been the increase in the home demand for food, 
that now, for the first time in the countvy's history, its price was 
wholly uninfluenced by the fall of foreign markets. From 1828 
to 1831, the price of wheat in England had been high — averaging 
£3 4s. 3d. per quarter, or $1.12 per bushel. From that period, 
it fell regularly, until, four years later, it was but £1 19s. id., or 
$1.05 per bushel ; and yet the price of flour in the American ports 
remained entirely unaffected ; as is shown by the following figures, 
derived from the recent Treasury Report : — 
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Average on828 1« 1831 $5 84 

1832 $5 87 1834 $5,50i g j2 

1833 5.60 1835 6.00/ 

The Compromi8e tariff had now, however, began to operate. 
Mills ceased to be built, and Importations rapidly increased. The 
mechanic arts no longer affording an outlet for the growing popu- 
lation, emigration to the West grew rapidly, accompanied by 
enormous speculation in tlie public lands — the speculator always 
desiring to go in advance of the poor settler, and to proSt at his 
expense. The laud revenue rose from $4,000,000 to $14,000,000 
and $24,000,000, after which, for four succeeding years, it ave- 
raged $5,000,000 ; and thus in six years was more land disposed 
of, than had been sold in the forty preceding ones. The conse- 
quences were snch as might have been expected. While the new 
farms were being created by help of labor diverted from the old 
ones, food was scarce and high ; but by the time they were ready 
fo supply the market, their owners found that commerce had dis- 
appeared. Land again fell in price, and mortgages were fore- 
closed ; and once again were tens of thousands of farmers turned 
adrift upon th,« world to recommence their labors as they might. 
We have here the second great stage of preparation for the extra- 
ordinary fall in the price of food that has been exhibited. 

The land revenue now (1842) fell to little more than a single 
million, from which point, under the protective tariff of that year, 
it rose gradually until, five years later, it had again reached 
$3,000,000. Soon after, the discovery of the treasures of Cali- 
fornia came in to mal^e demand for manufactures and give activity 
to commerce ; and so long as that activity continued, the sales of 
public lands continued small, but now — the building of mills and 
furnaces having ceased— the revenue from that source, in the last 
two years, has attained an average of $10,000,000. If to this 
he added the sales of land granted to railroad companies, we 
obtain a total for those years of at least $50,000,000, or twice 
the amount of the twelve years from 1840 to 1853. These sales 
are an index to the exhaustion of the land, the dispersion of the 
people, the decline of commerce, and the growth of the power of 
trade; and as those of 1818 were followed by the agricnltural 
ruin of 1821, and those of 1836 hytl\c ruin of 1841, so must those 
of 1854-56 be followed by similar effects at a period that is but 
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littk distant. In 1852, flour was lower than it liad ever been ; 
but — unless counteracted by the increasiug supplies of gold, and 
by the diminished competition of Continental Europe, now so busily 
engaged in creating a ddmestie market for food — a fall to a point 
still lower is yet to bo witnessed. How far this view is correct, the 
reader will judge for himself after studying the following diagram, 
and marking that the lowest prices have always followed almost 
immediately after the highest ones; and marking, too, that these 
extraordinary changes hai-c, iiicaj-iably, been the attendants of 
the system tbat looked to depriving the farmer of protection, and 
thus maintaining, even wliere not increasing, the tax of transpor- 
tation :- — 




Instability being the distinctive mark of barbarism, and being 
here presented to us as the constant attendant npon the system 
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which repudiates the idea of protection, we are thus afforded a test 
that is eonclusivc as to the merits of that system, and those of the 
oue to which it is opposed. The farmer, more than other mem- 
liers of the commuiiitj, requires stability — his inyestments being 
generally made a year, or more, in adiancc. The trader buys 
flour uu one day and sells it on the next ; bat the farmer needs to 
ik'tcrmine in the autumn in what manner he will appropriate his 
liiiid for the year to come. If the price of wheat falls and that 
of tobacco rises, be can make no change, hut the trader can — 
selling the one at the first appearance of a downward movement, 
and bu;^ mg the other at the appearance of an upward one. The 
skilful trader desires change, and the more irequent its recurrence, 
the more numerous are his chances for accumulating fortune ; but 
instability is ruinous to the farmer and the planter. The ob- 
jects of the two are widely ditFerent ; and yet the agriealtoral 
interest appears most generally before the world as the advocate 
of trade, and as the opponent of the policy that is based upon the 
idea of the extension of commerce and eonseqaent emancipation of 
the land from the oppressive tax of transportation. Hence it is, 
that we meet with the conclosive evidences of declining civilization 
that are, in one part of the Union, supplied by the ffrowing belief 
in the divine origin of slavery, and in the necessity for its continu- 
ance ; and in the other, by the facts, that in the older States pro- 
perty in land becomes more consolidated — that in all of them the 
poor rent-paying tenant is taking the place of the small proprietor 
— that almost everywhere exhaustion of the soil is proceeding 
with accelerated rapidity — and that men are, everywhere, more 
and more compelled to relinquish the advantages of that associa- 
tion and combination with their fellow-men, to which alone they can 
look for the power to call the great forces of nature to their aid. 

§ 2. The coal-miner, the smelter of ores, the cotton and wool- 
len manufacturer, and all others engaged in the work of produc- 
tion, are like the farmer in the fact that they need stability and 
regularity — giving a steady circulation of labor and its products, 
and increasing their ability to add to the machinery required for 
their operations. That having been obtained, they are enabled 
in each successive year to profit by the experience of the past, 
and to give to the farmer a constantly increasing quantity of eJoth 
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ia exchunge for a constantly diminisliing quantity of foud and 
wool — the prices of tlie two tending steadily and regularly to 
approach eavh other. That stability, and that regularity of cir- 
culation, have, however, been to the people of the United States 
things entirely unknown. At times, as in the two periods ending 
in 1836 and ISil, it has been approached, but in every case it has 
proved but a mere lure for inducing men of skill and enterprise 
to wast« their fortunes, and their time, in the effort to advance the 
interests of the community, with rain to themselves. 

From 1810 to 1815, mills and furnaces were bnilt, but with the 
return of peaoe, their owners — embracing large and small capital- 
ists, working-men and others, the most useful portions of the com- 
manity — were everywliere mined, and the people who had been 
employed were turned out to seek in the West the support they 
could no longer find at home. Land sales then, as we have seen, 
became large, and, next, the former suffered as the manufacturer 
previously bad done. From 1828 to 1834, such establishments were 
^ain erected, and the metallic treasures of the earth were being 
everywhere developed ; but, as before, the protective system was 
again abandoned, with ruin to the manufacturer, accompanied by 
enormous sales of public land, and followed by ruin to the farmer. 
From 1843 to 1847, mills and furnaces were again constructed, 
and then from 1843 to 1850 they were again closed, and the 
effect was seen in IbSO— 52 in the fall of flour to a price lower than 
had ever befotc bien known The perfect haimonyof all true 
iiitercRts and the absolute nece<!sity for protection to the farmer 
in his efforth to bring the artisan to his side and thus relieve him- 
self from the heavy taxation to which he is subjected by trade, 
are here exhibited in the strongest light No one who studies 
the reguUr sequence of these facts can hesitate as to full belief in 
that portion of the doctrmi- of The Wealth (J Nations which 
teaches that the English system based ts it is upon the idea of 
cheapening all the raw materials of manufacture " is a manifest 
violation of the most sacred rights of mankind " 

Tn the last ten years few milK or furnaces have been erected — 
the value of those m existence having been in general, so far 
belo« thi coat of production as to have afforded no reason for 
making anv nddition to their number 

Tht histoiy of nidmtrj in no tiviliztd country of the world 
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1 such a scene of rain as is found in the manufactanng 
mining, anii rnih-oad history of the American Union Of all the 
persons eoneemed in making those great improvements required 
for diminishing the distance between the consnmer ind the pro 
ducer — for enabling the prodncers, of woo! flix and food readilj 
to exchange for cloth, linen, and iron — and for reducing the 
prices of mannfactured commodities while raising those of the 
raw products of the earth — a Iirgt, mijonty have bi,en ruined , 
and the result is seen in the fact^ that the vanoos metoh are 
rising in price, as compan-d nith fionr and cotton — that thi. 
farmers, as a rule, are poor — that with each sueecssnc jear the 
land is being more rapidly exhausted — and that the country 
exhibits so many other evidences of declining civilization. 

§ 3. Commerce enables the farmer to pass from the poor to the 
rich soils — availing himself, for the clearing and drainage of the 
lower lands, of the experience and the machinery obtained in cul- 
tivating the higher one'*. It is the first step that is always the 
most costly, and this is equally true in reference to agriculture 
and manufactures, to the individual and the community. In the 
history of the United States, however, we find but a succession of 
such steps, with a waste of power whose extent cannot bo esti- 
mated. Farm after farm, and State after State, are cleared and 
oecapied, to be then, in part at least, abandoned. Mills fol- 
low mills, and furnaces follow furnaces — ruining in quick suc- 
cession those who undertake such works. Master and workmen 
spend years in acquiring skill — to be (hen turned adrift to 
seek in the wilds of the West the food and clothing that have 
been denied to them among the already settled lands of the 
East. In no civilized country of the world is there so great a 
waste of capital, and all because the policy of the country is 
wholly directed to the aggrandizement of trade at the expense 
of commerce. 

g 4. Growing commerce tends to the elevation of the laborer 
and small capitahst towards the level of the great one. Increas- 
ing supremacy of trade tends to sink the small capitalist to the 
level of the day-laborer. The one is evidence of advancing civi- 
lization ; the other, of decline in wealth and power. The history 
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of the Union is but a record of tlie ruin of the smull farmers and 
small maaufa^'.turers, whose property has been sacrificed, at half 
its cost, for the benefit of the traders to whom they hare been 
forced, by constantly recurring stoppage in the circulation of 
society, to become indebted. 

Commerce tends to give to the labors of the present increasud 
control over the accumulations of the past. Trade tends to pro- 
duce the reverse effect. In the periods of protection, money has 
been cheap, and labor has been in demand. In those in which 
protection has been withdrawn, money has gradually risen in 
price, until at times it has become entirely unattainable, as in 
1821 and 1842. For the last few years, the rate of interest m 
the larger cities iias ranged betiveen 8 and 30 per cent, per an- 
num ; while the poor emigrant has gladly paid 50 and 60 per 
cent, foi' the use of money that, under other circumstances, he 
might readily lia\e had at 6 Money is moderate in price and 
easily obtained when the circulation of labor and its products is 
rapid, as was the case in 1832 and 1846. It is always dear when 
the circulation is sluggish, as it becomes in every period when 
commerce is perishing under the assaults of trade. 

Commerce, creating local centres, enables the farmer to vary 
liis products, and thus, by degrees, to free himself from tlie neces- 
sity for going to a distance, while emancipating him from the tax 
of transportation, and from the control of the distant trader. 
Becoming rich, he improves his machinery of cultivation, and 
combines with his neighbors for the purpose of making roads to 
the various markets, near or distant, that offer outlets for the 
commodities yielded by his land. Trade, on the contrary — 
crusliing local centres — compels the farmer to confine himself to 
those commodities that will bear to be carried to the distant 
city — thus maintaining the tax of transportation, and keeping 
him within the control of the people who command the movement 
, of the central market. Remaining poor, he finds himself unable 
to clear or cultivate his richest soils, and is therefore forced to 
solicit the aid of the distant trader when desiring to have a road 
by which to carry, even to himself, the products of his farm. 

The people of Germany and France, of Belgium and of Russia, 
make their own roads. Those of Ireland and India are forced to 
seek abroad the means for making roads ot home ; and the more 
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the roads, that thus are made, the poorer do iliey become. So 
has it been, and so is it, with the people of these ITnited States. 
In 1S36, hundreds of miJIions of dollars' worth of foreign cloth 
and iron were pnrchascd on credit, by help of which to make 
canals and roads, and the result was seen in an enormous disper- 
sion of population, followed by an amount of agricultural distress 
that never had been exceeded. With the passage of the act oi 
1842, all this ceased — foreign loans no more being needed. 

With the renewal of the trading system nnderthetariff of 1846, 
the state of things that existed in 1836 has again returned. At 
no period has the power of the trader been so great as at the pre- 
sent moment, when the first decade of the existing system is just 
completed. Farmers and planters everywhere find themselyes 
compelled to depend for the making of their roads on the favors of 
city brokers and traders — favors paid for at the rate of 10, 13, 
or 15 per cent, per annum, on mortgage bonds that must event- 
ually transfer to their holders the whole property in the roads on 
which they arc secured. The country is thus drained of its means 
for the creation of a great moneyed aristocracy, all of whose 
movements tend to the exhaustion of the soil and the impoverish- 
ment of its owner. 

Commerce creates villages and towns — making local demand 
for labor to an almost infinite extent, that would otherwise be 
unemployed. Trade annihilates villages, and builds up cittes in 
which the palaces of " merchant princes" are surrounded by hovels 
occupied by men and women from the country, compelled to make 
their election between emigration to the West, on the one hand, 
or to the city, on the other. The periods of protection witnessed 
the creation of local centres everywhere, with rapid growth of 
commerce. Those of free trade have seen their ruin; bnt as 
compensation therefor, palaces have risen in New York and Bos- 
ton, Cincinnati and Chicago, to be occupied by men whose for- 
tunes are the result of buying from the farmer at low prices, and 
supplying him with what he needs at high ones.* Thus far, the 

* "It is said there are not leas than a doien priyate residences in New 
York ciJj, recently erected, which cost from $100,000 to $150,000 each, 
rivalling in magnificence the royal palaces of Europe, and inferior only in 
point of magnitude. The most elegant dwelling in the city ia reported to 
-haye cost about $250,000. In one residence, that has been fitted up in n 
most gorgeous style, $51,000 wa? expended in four or fiyeof the apartments, 
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creation of such establishmeBts has always been the precursor of 
ruin to the agricultural interest, and there appears no reason to 
doubt that such is again to be the case. 

§ 5. Commerce promotes the development of the treasures of 
the earth, and enables men to come nearer together — to find in- 
stant demand for all their faculties — and to accumulate wealth and 
power to be used in the peaceful pursuits of life. Trade causes 
tlie exhaustion of the soil and the dispersion of men, while stop- 
ping the circulation of societj and causing large numbers of peo- 
ple to be unemployed, and ready to occupy themselres in the work 
of war and plunder. Trade made the war of 1812. Trade and 
dispersion made the great Florida wai- of 1837, at a cost of thirty 
millions of dollars. Thirst for territory, consequent upon the 
eshaustion of the Southern States, caused the appropriation of 
Texas, followed by the Mexican war and the seizure of California. 
To the same cause we have to attribute the recent Indian wars, 
the thirst for the appropriation of Cuba and Dominica, and the 
design to seize npon Central America. Trade is always disper- 
sive and warlike. It sends fleets to Japan, and expeditions to 
Africa and the Amazon — seeking outlets for population abroad, 
wbile closing the markets for its labor at home. Commerce, on 
the contrary, looks to concentration, wealth, peace, and happi- 
ness. It makes no wars. Nowhere in the world, did there exist 
more perfect peace than in all the relations of this country from 
1824 to 1835, and from 18i2 to 1846. Nowhere has there been 
manifested a more anxious desire to erect a splendid empire, and 
at any sacrifice of honor and of honesty, than has been manifested 
since 1841. Free trade, filibusterism, and weakness, travel thus 
together. 

Commerce tends to enrich the people, while producing economy 
in the administration of the goTernment. Trade impoverishes the 
peojde, while enriching all connected with the expenditure of the 
public revenue. Thirty years since, $10,000,000 supplied all the 
means required. Ten years later, under the system of exhanstion 

B single room being fitted up at a cost of from $25,000 to $30,000." — Jfiw 
Fori JoMTtial. 

Side by aide with these palaces, there is a squalid povevty -worthy oC any 
of the cities of the OM World. 
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and dispersion, the expenditure was qaadrupled. Commerce 
being again reinstated in tie direction of affairs, the amount was 
speedily reduced one-third. Trade, however, obtaining again the 
direction, the expenditure has now heen carried up to $60,000,000 
— and, with each successive year, the country, despite the growth 
of population, becomes more feeble, and more incapable of self- 
defence, than it had been before. The system that adds California 
to the Union is the same that diminishes the rural population of 
the State of New York, while filling its city with an enormous 
pauper and vagrant population. It is the one which exhausts 
the soil at home, and leads to tho thirst for guano islands, the pro- 
perty in which is to be maintained at the cost of war ; and yet the 
manure annually carried from the land of the States of the Ame- 
rican Union is probably greater in amount than is to be found on 
all the guano islands of the world. 

Commerce diminishes the necessity for the transporter's ser- 
vices, and lessens his power. Trade makes him the master of the 
men who drive the plough and follow the harrow. The one opens 
mines and builds fnrnaces, and thus creates the power to make 
local roads. The other destroys the power to support them, even 
where they have been made ; but it creates great thoroughfares, 
whose management is so directed as to tax the local commerce for 
the support of the distant one, and thus to increase the necessity 
for emigration, and the need for roads.* Tho effects of this are 



" Such a state oE things neTer existed here before. Ab jet, tho Eed Ritbt 
has not been navigable, and not a bnle of cotton has been shipped. Thon- 
sands and tens of thonsands of bales are on the banks of the Upper Red 
River and its tributaries, awaiting a rise. Not only have the pcopls failed 
to gat the cotton off, bat, as a necessary consequence, no supplies hnvo 
reached U9 of any kind. We hare no railroad comiaiuiication, and the peo- 
ple, wealthy aa many of them are, are in an alarming state of desdtution. 
Flour is north $90 per barrel, and not to be had within ninety milea. Corn 
is oommanding $2 per bushel, and other things in proportion," — Cindnnati 
Commercial Journal. 

Precisely similar to this are the facts occurring in California, as will be 
seen by the foUoming extract : — 

"We are here subject to those laws which regulate supply and demand 

at points where the consumer and producer are separated by seas which it 
requu-es months to navigate. * * * We import almost every 
thing we consume. * »■ « (jura is, then, that position in the 
commercial world where we are subject to great variation in the prices and 
quantity of staple goods — such, particularly, as the miner and agriculturist 
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seen in the constantly ^ronin;; \ o ^er of trj J(,ra and transporters 
— now niiidly obliinjng comraand ot the IcgisHtion of both the 
States and the Union With the deehne in the proportion bomc 
by the rural to the urban population of New York, that State is 
rapidly becoming a mere lustrument in the hands of railroad 
companies , and sneh is the tendency in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey Illinois and other States Such toD is the case at 
Washington — transporting companies of Tarious kinds haying 
now acquired in Congress an influence that is almost irresistible, 
as is showTi in the late extraordinarygranfi of public lands.* The 
recent d tap erMon of the people over the vast country lying between 
the Mississippi and the Pacific Ocean, has produced an unhappy 
necessity for a great road, to he made at a cost of hundreds of 
niiliions of dollar?., and to be owned by a company that will con- 
stitute the centre around which are likely to be grouped a mass 
of wealth, and an amount of skill in legislative management, suffi- 
cient to cause the whole community to become mere puppets in 
their hands. Oentralization and dispersion are the necessary 
consequences of the growing supremacy of trade. The great 
road now projected muht diminish the power to create local cen- 
tres of attraction, and aid in hurrying on the nation in the direc- 

oonsuma. At one lime, they arc onorraously und ruinously high to the con- 
wumer ; nt another, they have fallen to b point so low ns to bo equally as 
rninona to the producer and the morohnnt. ****■*■* 

" Our eiperinncp proves oonolusiTely Ihat nil coantriea which draw their 
suppliea from foreign and distant soorces, occupy a most uncertain, hnmi- 
liiiting, and dependent position. They place themselves at the mercy of 
others, and can never become truly independent. Their supplies depend 
upon BO many contingencies, that it is first a feast and then o famine— first, 
eitreme low prices, and then eitreme high. A ooimtrj of citremes, and 
can't be any other, under anch a system. 

■' The remedy is to manufacture our own staple goods, and make our own 
grain." — Saerammto t/iiion. 

* Those familiar with the legislation of recent times at Washington will 
readily recognise the accaraoy of the following picture ; — 

" There is a Third Konse at the seat of government, who sell legislation 
by the wholesale or retail. Of these people yon may hny laws by tlie piece 
or the square yard, by the gross or single doien. If yon are desirous t.) 
have a statute enactod for your particular benefit, they are ready to get it 
passed for yon, on condition of being well paid. A good sum of money in 
hanil, and an assurance of receiving a handsome proportion of -what jou 
Timte by tlie law, will hire yon an active company of sappers and miners, 
before whom the easy virtue of such a Congress as we have at present can 
Irnrdly be espected long to stand. The more you give at once, and the 
larger proportion of your future gains you promise, the surer you are of 
success — the more ample will be the means of cajoling and eorrapting the 
merabors." — iVcm York Evming I'oai. 
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tion ill which it so long has travelled — that of ceatralization, 
which always leads to slavery and to moral and political death. 

§ 6. Commerce looltB homeward — seeking to promote domestic 
intercourse by the improvement of rivers, the construction of har- 
tors, and the opening of mines. Trade — holding such inter- 
course in small esteem, and measuring the prosperity of a .country 
by the extent of its intercourse with distant people — looks alto- 
gether outward. The one would give value to land at home. 
The other seeks new lands, and conquers California — sending 
expeditions to Japan, to the rivers of South America, and to the 
coast of Africa, while yet declining to remove the obstacles by 
which the navigation of the Mississippi 13 impeded. — Commerce 
seeks to make a rich people, with a cheap, and therefore Strong, 
government. Trade makes a splendid and wasteftil, and there- 
fore weak, government. The periods of protection have been 
those of economy and rapidly growing strength. Those of free 
trade, and particularly the current one, have been those of great- 
est splendor, waste, and weakness. 

Commerce tends to increase the power of self-government, by 
lessening the necessity for dependence on foreign markets, while 
increasing the power to go to them when advantage may be de- 
rived therefrom At no period in the history of the Union was; 
the necessity for such markets so rapidly diminishing as in 1834 
and 1846 ; yet, at none had there existed so great a power to 
supply a foreign demand, as was proved at the time of the Irish 
famine. The necessities of man diminish as his powers increase. 
Trade seeks the diminution of the latter and the increase of the 
fonaer,a.B is shown in the case of the poor Hindoo, who cannot 
obtain a shirt until his cotton has travelled to England, there to 
be spun and woven Such ia the tendency of the whole policy of 
the United States — looking, as it does, to keeping the producer 
and the consumer wide asunder, and thus increasing the difference 
of price between tbe raw materials yielded by the earth, and the 
finished commodities into which they are converted. 

Commerce, by promoting the development of individuality, fur- 
nishes employment for every variety of human facnlty. Trade — 
forbidding that development — limits the range of employment, 
and compels whole populations to employ themselves in scrateh- 

VoL. II. — 16 
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ing th rth th g f m h i in the work ot 

exchai g and th m p rf t t t 1 et the movement of 
society th I th q t ty f th i daced. The one 

looks t th d t b t n fap \\ t th oreatelasses — the 
agricnlt al, th m af t g d th t d g , the other allows 
bnt two ; and, as an absolutely necessary consequence, where trade 
is paramount, the competition for the sale of labor tends to in- 
crease, while its rewards as steadily decrease. General comfort, 
happiness, and prosperity follow in the train of the one, while 
poverty and over-population are the invariable attendants upon 
the other. In the United States, inanafactures are, as a general 
rule, stricken from the range of employments, and the effects are 
seen in the fact, that every parsait is crowded with men who find 
it difficnlt to obtain the means of supporting life. Farmers so 
abound that they are compelled to supply the world with wheat 
at a steadily declining price. Cotton-planters are so numerous 
that they are giving a constantly increasing quantity of their 
product, for the same amount of money.* Traders are so 
abundant that the largest portion of them become bankrupt. 
Lawyers and doctors, and clergymen and teachers, ore so 
numerous that but few of them can do more than merely live. 
Look where we may, competition for the sale of mental labor is 
great, while the competition for its purchase ia rarely seen, except 

* The GihauBtiva effeotB of this Bjstem are graduftDy attraciing tte atten- 
lion of the enligbt^neii men of tie Soutii, as is aliown in the following paa- 
sage from tlie meeeage of a late Govenior of Alabama; — 

" The inquiry ia ever addressing itself to the inqniaitive mind, Why is it 
thftt Alabama, witli her delightfnl climate, her healthftilnesa, her fertile soil 
of varied and almost nnJyeraal adaptation, her abnndant and onaurpasaed 
water-power, her hilla and volea for grazing and browsing, her untold acres 
of coal, iron, marble, and other minerals, does not f\imish more striking eyi- 
dencea of prosperity and wealth f The question is caaily answered. She 
does not avail heraelf of her vast reeonroea — -too large a portion of her popu- 
lation are unemployed — labor and the pursuits of capital are not sufficiently 
diversified. She grows cotton in abundance, at a profit below the statute 
rate of interest, while she yields to the manufacturer in Eorope or New Eng- 
land, Biclusive of the cost of transporting the raw material, a profit esceed- 
ing ber own at least two hundred per cent. Small as is the income from 
this source, it ia charged with the burden of supplying all the 'necessary 
wants of the family, and most usually leaves but little to compensate the 
planter for his core and anxiety. The natural tendency of such a state of 
things ia to impoverish the soil, to diancline na to improve and beautify our 
homea, to divert our attachments — to keep ns ever on the iuqniry for a pur- 
chaser, and a, country where our wealth may be augmented with increased 
rapidity. A people thus living caniiot enjoy that share of contentment and 
prosperity which Providence wills, and which is attainable with effort." 
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in ttoso moments of fancied prosperity — like those of 1818, 1836, 
and 1856 — which iuTariably precede the almost entire stoppage 
of the motion f ty th disappearance of eorameree, and the 
complete pred m nan ft ade.* 

Instability thu au iva te of labor, and produces thirst for 
office, such a 18 1 ]y 1 vious in all the trade-ridden coun- 
tries of the Ea tfim h m pi e. It grows in England and in Ire- 
land. In Ind a, d n Tu key, public employment is the only road 
to wealth or power. Great as is that thirst in France and Ger- 
many, it is less than it was a century since. At no period has it 
here existed in less degree than it did in the periods of protection 
which ended in 1835 and 1847. At none, has it been so univer- 
sal or so intense as it is at the present moment, at the close of tlie 
first decade of the system of 1846; and thns are we here presented 
with one of the most conclusive evidences of declining civilization, f 

* The following, from the Richmond Enquire!; depicts the State of things 
in Virginia, but it ia ulmoat equally true in regard to the Union at large : — 

" It is a misfortaue that so manj of oar young men embrace the profes- 
sions of Ian and medicine. They are both overdone in this State : they are 
crowded to siitfait. There ia in ihia State a physician to every six handred 
of the population, black and white. Now, if the praollee were equally 
divided, it would only give about sii hundred dollars to each. But tbat is 
not tlie case. Some few meet with success, but the larger number make a 
bare living, and many abandon the profession in daapair, after having ei- 
pended, perhaps, their little patrimony in obtaining it. 

" There is a lawyer to every thousand of our population, black and whit«. 
In the present state of the law business, I do not suppose it would average 
more than two or three hundred dollars to each, if equally divided. Bat, as 
is the case with the physicians, a few obtain the larger share of the praotioe. 
Taking, however, both professions as a body, there are few, indeed, who sac- 
ceed in acquiring a fortnne by their pursuit, and the number of fortunate 
ones will lessen in the ratio of the increase of numbers in the ranks of the 
profession. Better, far better, will it be for our young men to engage in 
some other less crowded and more profitable pursuits." 

Unfortunately, every pursuit that is open to the people ia equally crowded. 
In the last ten years the population has increased at least seven millions, 
and yet Ibe namber of persons engaged in the great departments of manu- 
fictare — to vrit, those of iron, ootton, silk, wool, flas, and hemp — is not, 
probably, any greater than it was then. This, again, prevents the growth 
of machine-shops, and forces the inatmcteiJ youth of tte oountryioto trades, 
or into the profesrfons, all of which are crowded to a degree never eiceeded 
In any country. 

f Thirty years since, men wero required to suit the offices (o wliich they 
were appointed. Now, litBe is required but that the offices should suit the 
men. Then, the cry of vte viclis had not been heard in the political world. 
Now, it is an established maxim that "to the victors belong the spoils;" and 
as a consequence, proscription for difference of opinion has become extended 
through the whole range of employments, down even to the maker of fires in 
the smallest custom-house. The rapacily here eihibited by applicanta for 
ofiice can nowhere else be eioeeded, and it increases from year to year as com- 
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I T. With increasing cirilizatioD, the Taluc of land and of man 
becomes more stable -— enablicg eaeti and every person possessed 
of property or of talent, to determine by study of tbe past wliat 
will be his future. From year to year, the power of self-govern- 
ment becomes more perfect, with constant increase in the facilities 
for development of the individualities of the various members of 
society. With growing barbarism, the reverse of this is seen — 
the value of property becoming from year to year more subject to 
exterior influences, with corresponding diminution in the power 
of man to determine for himself how he will appropriate his time 
or talents. At no period has the value of land and labor tended 
so much to acquire regularity as in that which closed in 1835, 
when the price of wheat throughout this country was wholly unaf- 
fected by the extraordinary changes in the price of English corn;* 
and in 1846—7, when the movement of the commerce of the XTnion 
continued perfectly regular throughout the English crisis which 
followed the Irish famine. Directly the reverse of this is seen in 
every period, in which trade is obtaining the mastery over com- 
merce. In 183T, at the fiat of the Bank of England, payment of 
specie was suspended by all the banks of the Union. In 1838, 
the bank remitted money to this country, and in 1839 payment 
was resumed. Difficulty in England caused a farther suspension 
in the following year ; and in each and every of these cases there 
was a change in the valne of labor and of property by means of 
which the poor were made poorer, while the rich were being still 
further enriched. At no period, however, has the Bubjection to 
exterior influence been so great as now — the value of aH property, 
and the demand for labor, having become wholly dependent upon 
tbe chances and changes of European politics. 

With the growth of commerce and the creation of local centres 
of action, towns and villages become more independent — each 
moving in its own sphere, and preserving its own individuality, 

merce declines, and aa trade becomes more and more master of the fortunei 
of tlie people. From this it foUowa, necessarily, that eleotione have become 
in a great measare mere contests for tlie spoils of afRcc ; and thnC the party 
in power has alwajs the advantage of an army of offioo-holders at its com- 
mand, ready towork, and to pay, for a oontinnance of employment. Nothing 
more demoraliiing than this is to be found in any part of the civilized world. 
The existing Bjatem Sates back to the period when free trade was first adopted 
fts the policy of the dominant party in the country. 
* See antt, p. 229. 
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while respecting that of othera. With the decline of commerao, 
towns and villages become more dependent on the distant city, 
and more and more controlled by it in ail their actions Thirty 
years since, the towns and tillages of the United States were in 
reality self-governing; now, they are almost wholly governed by 
means of orders from the seat of the central government — the 
election of every constable imving become absociated with that of 
the Executive of the Union. 

With the growth of individuality among the people and the 
towns, that of the central government becomes more perfect. 
With the decline of the former, the latter becomes from year to 
year less able to determine for itself what shall be its course of 
action, or what wdl be the means at its command for carrying out 
the policy upon which it may have determined. At no period has 
the control of the Federal government over its own conrse cf 
action been so complete as it was in 1832, when it voluntarily re- 
linquished the duties on tea, coffee, and other commodities — leav- 
ing the revenue still so large as finally to extinguish the national 
debt in 1834-5. At none has the absence of self-control, conse- 
quent upon the extension of the dominion of trade, been so com- 
plete as when, in the period from 1838 to 1849, the Federal 
government was compelled to depend upon the use of irredeem- 
able paper-money for the means with which to carry ou its opera- 
tions. At none has the change from trade to commerce produced 
such marked effects as when, in the autumn of 1842, it found its 
credit so instantly restored. At none has the want of individual- 
ity been more clearly manifested than it is at the present moment, 
when, as in 1836, there is a large surplus revenue from which it 
cannot free itself, except by means of a total change of policy on 
one hand, or the certainty of bankruptcy of the treasury, as in 
1842, on the other. 

§ S. Commerce grows with the development of individuality, 
as well in that of towns and cities as in that of the men of whom 
society is composed. The more pig iron there is made in Tennes- 
see, the more steam-engines are required from New York and 
Philadelphia. The more coarse cottons are made in Georgia, 
the larger is the demand for fine ones made in Khode Island and 
Massachusetts. Under the system of 1842, local development 
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was rapidly advancing, and mills and furnaces were being built in 
alt the Southern and Western States. Under that of 1846, local 
action has gradually declined, and the iron manufacture has again 
been centralized in Pennsylvania, while tlie cotton and woollen 
ones have again become almost altogether limited to the country 
within fifty miles of Boston. Commerce was rapidly producing, 
ill 1846, an entire harmony of interests and of feeling between 
the North and the South ; but with the repeal of the act of 1842, 
Southern manufacturing development was brought to a close, and 
the result is seen in the deplorable scenes that are being enacted 
in 1856,* 

Commerce tends, likewise, to produce harmony among individual 
men, Five-and-tweaty years since, the stranger, whether Pro- 
testant or Catholic, was always welcomed. TJntO then, however, 
the number of immigrants had never exceeded 30,000, and it was 
not until the country had felt the beneficial effects of the tariff of 
1828, in increasing the demand for labor, that it reached a single 

* Among the active nod inSaentia) men of tlte SouCh is Mr. Boiriivell 
Blictt, nDii Biinong the most remurh^bie prophEciea of Southern men la one 
that is referred to in Uie recent interesting " Life and Correspondence of 
Amos Lawrence," in the following words ; — 

" I do earnestly desire your State to onrrj out your prophecy, that in ten 
yoara you will spin all yonr crop of cotton ; for wo of Maaaachnaetla will 
gladly surrender to you the mannfacture of coarse fabrics, and turn our in- 
dustry to making finer articles. In short, we could now, if you were reafly, 
gJTe np to yon the coarse fabrics, and turn one-half of our machinery into 
spinning and weaving cotton hose; and nothing will help ns all so much as 
specific duties. The whole kingdom of Saiony is employed at this moment 
in making cotton hose for the United States from yams purchased in Eng- 
land, and made of your cotton. How mucii better wonld it be for you and 
for us to save these treble profits and transport, by making np the cotton at 
home I Think of these matters, and look at them withoat the pr^adicethut 
prevails eo exten^vely in yonr State. A few years ago, I askod our kins- 
man, General of your State, how the forty-bale theory was esteemed 

at that time ? His answer was : ' We all thought it true when it was started, 
and it had i(a efi^ect, but nobody is of that mind now.' Still, I believe that 
when an error gets strong hold of the popular mind, it is much more diffi- 
cult to eradicate it than to supply truth in ita place. If I know myself, I 
could not mete out to you any different eiouse from what I would ask of 
you i and I must say to you, that your State and people have placed then)- 
selves in a false position, which will be as apparent to them in a few years 
ae the sun at noonday." 

This letter is now just seven years old, being dated December 12, 1849 ; 
and it refers, as we see, to a prophecy of Mr. Ehett, that his State was, 
before 1859, to convert al! its cotten into yams or cloth— having done which 
it could haTe direct trade with the Saions, who needed yam. and the Bra- 
filians, who required oloth. That prophecy was ft conseqnence of the four 
years' action of the tarifi' of 1842. 'The failure to realize it is a conseqaenco 
of tbe tariff of 1S46. 
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huQdred thousand. Scarcely, however, had the effect been felt in 
Europe, before the system was changed — before mills ceased to 
be built, and mines ceased to be opened. A brief period of specu- 
lation being followed by a rapid decline of commerce, the demand 
for labor died away ; and then it was that, for the first time, there 
was exhibited that feeling of jealousy which was indicated hy the 
creation of a political party haying for its object, the exclusion of 
foreigners from the rights of citizenship. The policy was changed 
again, and as the demand for labor grew, the party died away, 
to spring again into existence under the systen; of 1846, and on a 
larger scale than at any time before. Look where we may, we 
see discord foHowing in the trader's wake. 

§ 9. With the growth of commerce, the necessity for moving 
commodities back and forth steadily declines, with constant im- 
provement in the machinery of transportation, and diminution in 
the risk of losses of the kind that are covered by insurance against 
dangers of the sea, or tliose of fire. The treasures of the earth 
then become developed, and stone and iron take the place of 
wood in all constructions, while the exchanges between the miner 
of coal and of iron — of the man who quarries the granite, and him 
who raises the food — rapidly increase in quantity, and diminish 
the necessity for resorting to the distant market. The men of 
Turkey are forced to look to England for supplies of iron, and 
for markets for their corn ; and the effects of this are seen in the 
extraordinary amount of property that is there so frequently 
destroyed by fire. In Russia, according to M. Haxthausen, 
"every village is consumed either wholly or in part in every 
thirty years." So is it in these United States, In no civilized 
country do fires so much abonnd, and in none is so large an amount 
required to pay for the loss that is thus produced. That the j)ro- 
portion increases is evident from the fact, that the rates of insurance 
now steadily rise; whereas, were civilization advancing, they would 
as regularly decline. The loss thus resulting from the absence of 
power to develop the mineral treasures of the earth, and from the 
consequent waste of property and of labor,* is more than ike total 
* Every mill that ia burot throws hundreds of persons out of emplojiaaiit, 
Bud stops the circulation of its neighborliood. At tlie present time, the de- 
ettuotion of mills ia, probablj, little less than one per week, while few, if 
an;, are built. 
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value of the merchandise received in the Union from every 
quarter of the world; and yet, it is with a Tiew to foster trade 
that the country purauea a policy which forbids the opening of 
mines, and the dereiopment of tlie coal and metallic ores that so 
much ahound ; and by means of which atmctures of every kind 
could be built of materials that would set at defiance the risk 
of fire. ' 

It is not, however, there alone that the wasteful effects of the 
system may be found. The necessity for roads grows with the 
dispersion of the popuiation, while the means of making them 
diminish with the decline in the power of association. Roads, 
however, mud he made ; and therefore it is, that the country is 
covered with half-finished works of every kind — ^requiring unceas- 
ing repairs, and costing eventually thrice as mach as would have 
been at lirst required. So, too, is it with the steam-vessels of the 
Western rivers, constnictod always of the most perishable and 
inflammable materials, becaase of the difficulty attendant upon 
obtaining iron ; and yet coal and iroa ore abound, and to an ex- 
tent unknown in any other country of the world. Property and 
life are wasted, and reckless habits are everywhere generated ; such 
hahils as prevail in all conntries whose people are subjected to the 
dominion of the trader,* 

* The recklessness manifested in nearly eTery part of the Union is 
»llcli ns to astonish th« men of Europe. Railroiul accidents have become 
so nunieroua as scarcely to attract eten tie momentary attenOon of the 
reader, and tbe loss of life becomes grenter from year to year. Steam- 
vessels are ejposed to tbe storms of the lakes that are Ecaroely fit to navi- 
)rate the rivers. Ships that are nnGt for carrying insurable merchandise 
are employed in the carriage of nnfortnnate passengera^they being the only 
commoditily for ■whos^ safe delivery the ship-oimer cannot be made respon- 
sible. " Stores and dwellings" — and here we use the words of a New York 
jonmal — "are constmcted of snch wrelched materials as scaroelyto be able 
to SiiBtain their own weight, and with apologies for walls which tumble to the 
ground niter being exposed to a rain of a few honra' duration, or to a wind 
which possesses sufficient force to set the dust on the highways in motion. 
Entire bloots of edifices are pnt up, with tbe joists of all so connected with 
each other as to form a complete train for the epeedy commnnication of fire 
from one to another. Joists are boilt into flues, so that the ends are exposed 
to becoming first heated, and then ignited by a flying spark. Rows of dwell- 
ings and warehoa^es are ^quently covered with a single roof, which has 
not in its whole extent of combustible maferial a parapet wall, or other coo- 
trivanoo, to prevent the spread of the flames in the event of a conflngfation." 

The feeling of responsihility grows with the growth of real civiliialion. 
It declines with the growth of that moclt civiliiation, but real barbariBm, 
which has its origin in the increasing power oF trade. 
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§ 10. The savage ia always a gambler, ready to risk his lire 
and fortune on the chances of the die. The civilized man seeks 
to acquire poiver over nature, and thus to obtain the nearest ap- 
proach to certainly in his operations. Commerce tends to pro- 
dace steadiness in the movement of the societary machine, as may 
be seen by a comparison of rrance, England, and Germany, in 
the present day, with those countries in the days of the Valols, 
the Plantagenets, or the Hohcnstauffen. Steadiness diminishes as 
commerce declines and trade takes its place. With every movement 
in that direction, men become more reckless, and the gambling 
spirit reappears — speculation then taking the plaoe of regular and 
honest labor. 

Never, in the history of the United States, did the speculative 
and gambling spirit so little exist, as ia those periods of quiet 
prosperity which followed the passage of the aets of 1838 and 
18i2. Never before had that spirit so fully manifested itself as 
in the period which followed the repeal of the first of those a«ts — 
the period in which was laid the foundation of that distress which 
caused the return to protection, by the enactment of the last. 
Great, however, as was the epecuiative tendency of 1836, it is now 
exceeded — the whole country having become one great gaming- 
house, in which men of every kind and degree are engaged in 
stocking the cards, with a view to the plunder of tlieir neighbors. 
The crime that so abounded in the former period is now thrice 
exceeded — robbery, riot, swindling, peculation, arson, and mur- 
der having become so common as scarcely to attract the attention 
of the readers of the journal in which they are recorded.* 

* " There (ure Beveral attidatioal worfca of high repute in Europe on ' The 
Dangeraaa Clssaes' — mouniug those who subsist by means nhtch militate 
ngninat tlie poblle weal, and whoae life ia therefore a. more or lesa open and 
dBtorminoii warfare on the rerj eiiatenoe of Booietj ; but we do not romem- 
ber that one of theae enumerates the aellers of stocks on time — ' Beara,' in 
the alang of the stock market — among thaaa dangerous classee. Yet, surely 
no pursuit can be more prejudicial or perilous than tliat which fiouriehes by 
reason of public calamities — to which drought, fire, hiul, hnrrioane, inund^ 
tion, and every form of public diaaater, ia a godsend — whoae maBter-apirits 
are enriohed by whatever brings snffering and misery \o the hearthBlones of 
the great mass of the commanitj. War, blight, froat, famine — whatever 
insurea general diatreaa and threalena national or world-wide banktuptej — 
brings trinmph and wealth to the stnekjobbing 'Bear.' * * • it 

" Yet, if ganibUng in the prospective price of public aeourities ia injuriona 
nod reprehenaible, gambling in the necoaaariea of life is far more so • 
* * We are well a»aured that there are at this moment contracts 
aSoat in tliis city alone to the amount of several miUions of dollars, based on 
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DecliBe of morals is a necessary coEsequeuce of ii 
distance between the producer and the consumer ; and it is bo, 
because with every such increase the prices of raw products of the 
earth,, and those of finished commodities, become more distant 
from each other, and the man who labors becomes more and more 
the prey of him who lives by trade. The more remote those 
prices, the larger, too, is the proportion of society engaged in 
the transportation of merchandise — the pursuit that, of all others, 
does least to promote development of the mind or improvement of 
the heart. The saOor and the wagoner are habitually withdrawn 
from the salutary influence of wives and daughters, while con- 
stantly exposed to the baneful one of the grogshop and the bro- 
thel. Ignorance and immorality grow with the growth of the 
power of the trader ; and the greater their growth, the greater 
are the inducements to the practice of frauds. The farmer who 
is neighbor to the gunsmith, or the weaver, receives a gun that 
will not esplode, and a cloth that is composed of cotton, or of 
wool; whereas, the poor African is compelled to accept guns 
that can stand no ordinary test, and cloths that fall to pieces on 
the first attempt to wash them.* Trade is demoralizing — its 
essence consisting in buying cheaply, at whatever coat to the pro- 
ducer, and selling dearly, at whatever cost to the consumer. To 
buy cheaply, the trader conceals the advices he has received ia 
reference to a rise of price ; and to sell dearly, he does the same 
in reference to a fall ; and from the point of profiting by the igno- 

S'MpulalioiiB ou the one side to deliver, on the other to receiye, large quan- 
tiKes of pork, beef, flour, wheat, &o., on a given day at atipukted prices. 
In. other worda, A beta B a large but indeterminate snm that flour will be 
lower or higher, as the case may be, next month, or next fa)], or next New 
Year's, than it now ia. Merchants, whose legitimate business requires all 
their time, intellect, and means, hare riaked their all, and more than theii 
aS, in tijis desperate game. Of course, many must be rained, some driven 
to insanity or suicide, and thousands seriously crippled, by a Tenture which 
involves all the vice or mischief of faro, or of brag, with more than all their 
baleful influenceB on the public well-being." — New York Tri&une. 

* "A regular branch of trade here, at Birmingham, is the manufacture 
of guns for Ihe African market. They are made for about a dollar and a 
half: the barrel is filled with water, and if the water does not come through, 
it ia thought proof sufficient. Of course, they bnrst when lired, and mangle 
Qie wretched negro, who has purchased them upon the credit of English 
faith, and received them, most probably, as the price of human flesh 1 So 
secret ia made of this abominable trade, yet the gOTernment never interferes, 
and the persona concerned in it are not marked and shunned as itifamuns." 
— Socthbt; Etpriella'a Lelteri. 
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rancc of his neighbors, to that of mannfacturing advices bj meana 
of which to mislead them, the transition is very easy. 

Centralization mcreafes the power of the trader and tte more 
society tends to fall under the control of gamblerb in stoeki 
in cotton and in flour — the cla'fs of men whose rule of life is to 
so great an extent found in the brief icntcnce Get money hon 
estly if jou can but get money — the greater is the tendency 
towards demonhzation That such la the tendency throughout 
the United States and that at the present time it is so to an 
extent ncter befcre liuown no one can for a moment donbt 
Wall street goTerns New York and that city directs the let,i6U 
tion of the Union an 1 as a nece sary conse ^uence the dcmoral 
jzation becomes more complete from day to day — crime and 
corruption becoming hourly more common, and anarchy becoming 
from year to year more near at hand.* 

§ II. Commerce tends to make of each and every man a self- 
governing and responsible being. Trade tends to divide society 
into a responsible and irresponsible class — the master of slaves 
on one side, and the slaves themselves on the other. In the 
advancing coantries of Europe — those in which men are improv- 
ing the condition of their land, and developing its mineral 
resources, thus acquiring that power to direct the forces of 
nature which constitutes wealth — freedom and commerce grow 
together. In the United States, as in all other countries subject 
to the dominion of trade, centralization increases ; and that every 
step in that direction tends inevitably towards slavery, and to- 
wards political, moral, and intellectual death, the reader may feel 
assured. 

At the North, men eminent in the trading world employ their 
capital in the purchase of coolies, and their ships in the transpor- 
tation of the unhappy people who thus are bought and soId;t 

* Tho reader who raaj doabt the demoralising influence of trade, has but 
to atady the code of morals by whicli the trader finda himself compelled to 
be governed. Nineteen-twentielhs of the large fortunes acquired by trade 
have resulted ft^im practising on the ignorance of others. Rothschild's great 
fortune was due to the reception of early advices — enabling him to purchase 
stocks at far less than their real valne. The dealer in quaek medioinaa prae- 
tises on n small scale what the great slock speculat/tr does on a large one. 

^ The larger number of the coolies go to Havana, whence they are sent 
to the interior, and treated precisely as slaves. The American consul at 
Havana writes to the Department, April 14, 1S55, in relation to the arrival 
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and at tlie South it is asserted that " policy and humanity alike 
forbid the extension of free society, to new people and coming 
generations." Being, as we are assured, "immoral and irreli- 
gious, it must fall, and give way to slave society — a social sys- 
tem as old as the world, and as universal as man." * 

Such is the tendency of thought and action in all the countries 
that become more subject to the trading power. Such it must ever 
be ; and for the reason, that in the increase of that power, and 
conseqnent increase in the difference between the prices of raw 
materials and manafactured commodities, will always be found 
the most conclusive evidence of declining civiJizatioc. That such 
was the tendency of the British system, was obvious as early as 
the days of Adam Smith, but with each successive year it hecomea 
more clearly so. The teachings of the journals of London and of 
Carolina have become identical — hoth desiring to prove the ad- 
vantage that must result from having al! the movements of society 
tend to continue "labor safSciently under the control of capital." f 

of an Eoglish ship with four liundred Cliinese emigrants ; " This is the first 
lot of a number expected under a conirnot for 7000 or 8000." Other eon- 
tracts lire made; and as the price has risen from $1201') SITO, and the 
emigrants are taken as fast na they arriTe, it is more than lilieljtbiit n very 
large number will be imported. " Among those already here," says the ooiv 
respondent of aa Americnn journal, "are a number of pirates that were 
taken prisoners and sold to the contractors." — The consul further writes, 
that "tiiesc laborers are on some planlationa trenlfid no better, and some 
even verse, than negro slaves." One cnpitnlist sent an a^ent to bring eat 
10,000 coolies, and the contracts fer 185-5-56 were estimated nt 50,000. The 
rate of mortality oti shipboard appeared to he about ooe-t«nth; so that5000 
of the above number would lose their liTOB en the passage, A New York 
ship, the Skylark, lost 69 out of 500 Chinese. From the port of Swatow, in 
1855, twelve ships, five of them American, took off 63S8 eoolies. Swatow ia 
an illegal port, even for legal trade. 

• Richmond Enquirer. 

A South Carolina journal assures its readers that—" Slavery is the uatn- 
ral and normal condition of the laboring man. whether white or black. The 
great evil of Northern free society," as it continues, " is, that it is burdened 
with a servile class of mechanics and laborers, unfit for seli'-government, and 
yet clothed with the attributes and powers of citiiena. Master and slave ia 
a relntion in society as necessary us that of parent and child; and the North- 
em States will yet have to introduce it. Their theory of free government is 

f See aatt, voi. i. p. 230. The following passage troia a recent and inSn- 
antial English journal shows that the change in the modes of thoufjht in 
regard to the relations of labor and capital has been attended with an 
equally ^eat one in regard to those of govemnient and people; and that 
the results of centralization are thus everywhere the same:— 

" A dospotio govoinment, enforced by a standing army, however repue- 
nant te our notione, lias itt least the merit of being intelligent and practiou. 
It is the policy of the will of one enforced by a passive instrument whioh 
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§ 12. Peace and harmony are the attendants of growing com- 
merce Increase of the trading power brings with it discord, 
war, and waste ; and that such is the tendency of the policy of 
the American Union, is shown in the fact, that its Northern and 
Southern portions become from year to year more alienated 
from each other. Half a century since, the men of Virginia 
and thobe of MassachuRetts united for the exclusion of slavery 
from the territories of the Union ; now, the plains of Kansas are 
wet with the blood of men engaged in ciyil war, for the determi- 
nation of the question whether the vast regions of the West shall, 
or shall not, be polluted by the maintenance of haman bondage. 
That war is a necessary consequence of the constant exhaustion 
of the soil, and consequent dispersion of men. So Jong as arti- 
ficial restraints* compelled the observance of certain lines of 
march, peace continued to be maintained, because the migrating 
hosts of the North and the South were always moving in parallel 
Imes, and therefore did not touch each other. Those restraints 
are now, and probably for ever, removed ; and the result is seen 
in a contest for the possession of land that has of itself no value 
whatsoever, and that would, for half a century to come, have 
remained unoccupied, had not the policy of the country tended 
towards the imj^ovfrishment of the soil of the older States, and 
of the men by whom it was owned and cultivated. 

I 13. That the process of demoralization and decomposition is 
in rajiid progress, none can doubt. Political corruption is be- 
coming almost universal, and judicial corruption has become so 
great that decisions of the bench are ceasing to command respect. 
Civil war on the plains of Kansas is accompanied by a total 
Bnspension of the powers of the State government in California, 
and of the Federal one in the territory west of Kansas ; while 
throughout the whole Indian country, wars are gotten up for the 
sole and exclusive purpose of finding profitable employment for 
wandering whites, at the expense of the poor savage on the one 

dares as much as it la toM, and no mora. Many aationa have lived Lappily 
under it, and more will, for comparatitely few are fit for aelf-government; 
indeed, when adminiatered in an intelligent and benevolent epirit, an abso. 
lute rule is free from many iDoonveniences that are inherent in oonstito- 
tional government." — Mormng Foil. 
* The great Ordinance of 1787, and the Missoari Compromise. 
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hand, and of the Federal treasury on tte otlier. Anarchy ap- 
proaches, and frora year to year her steps are hastened, Things 
which ten years since would have heen deemed impossible, have 
now become mere incidents in the chapter which records the cnr- 
rent history ; and, without a change of pohcy the year 1866 will 
show a decline as great, when compared with 1856, as does tie 
latter when placed by the side of 1846. Like the pear, the society 
that once boasted of its Washington, its Franklin, and its Jeffer- 
son, has decayed before it has ripened. 

Local action tends in a contrary direction, but central action, 
more powerful, neutralizes all the advantages that should thence 
result. The one builds school-houses and pays teachers ; but the 
other prohibits that diversification of the purenits of men, which is 
required for the development of the varions faculties of which the 
society is composed.* — The one builds churches, but the other 
expels the population and diminishes the fund required for pay- 
ment of the teachers. — The one would develop the powers of the 
earth, and thus augment the wealth of man. The other closes 
mines ajsd furnaces, and reduces men to dependence on the unaa- 

* The records of the Patent Offieo bear witness to the effects of general 
ednoafion in the davelopment of mechanical ingennitj' in the American peo- 
ple. Nowhere in the world does it so much eiiet ; and yet, in some of the 
most important departments of monnfactare, thejare now nearly stationary, 
■while in others they malie bit little progress. But a few years ance, Ger- 
Eiftny sent to MaBaflohusetts for machinery for tke manafacture of woollen 
cloth ; and yet there is now scarcely a yard of broadcloth made within the 
limiia of the Union. Many of the moat important impro'ements in the cot- 
ton manufacture are American in their origin ; and yet the quantity of cot- 
ton-wool now oonaomed little, if at all, ciceeds that which was required 
eight years since. So, too, ia it with silh, Sax, and iron. In the last t«n 
yeare the populatioo haa grown to the eitent of eight millions ; and yet the 
number of persons engaged in all these principal departments of manufac- 
ture is not now greater than it was then. The whoic increase is, therefore, 
forced into agricnltnre or trade. The same process, however, keeps down 
ngriculture — prerenling its development into a aoience, and keeping it at a 
level below the mind that has been develgpedin the schools. The whole men- 
tal capacity of the country ia, therefore, forced into the operations of baying 
nnd Belling words, or things ; acd hence it is that the supply of shopkeepers, 
clerks, lawyers, doctors, and specnlatora of every kind, is so greatly in excess 
of (he demand. The number of producers grows slowly, but there is a most 
rapid increase in the nnmber of middlemen, who are to be supported ont of 
the Inbor of those who do prodnoe. The effect of this is seen in the great 
increase of crime, and io the reckless spirit which prompts to constant inter- 
ference with the rights of other people — both abroad and at home. The 
power to benefit the world increases with the development of intellect, but 
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aisted force of the humaa hand. — The one seeks to bring the natu- 
ral forces to the aid of man, and thus, by help of mind, to equal- 
ize those who differ in physical power. The other looks to the 
perpetuation- of inequality by compelling dependence on muscular 
force, — The one tends to give the labor of the present an increased 
control over the accumulations of the past ; the other, to make the 
laborer an instrument in the hands of the capitalist. — The one 
would maintain the rights of the people and of the States. The 
other regards the Executive veto as being the palladium of free- 
dom, and denies the right of the States to determine whether they 
will sanction the existence of slayery upon their soil — The good 
and evil principles, decentralization and centralization, are thus 
engaged in a perpetual conflict with each other, and hence the 
extraordinary " contrasts" presented to view on an examination 
of the movement of American society. At brief and distant 
intervals the former obtains control, but, as a rulej the latter 
increases in strength and power; and with every stage of its pro- 
gress, the corruption becomes more complete — extending itself 
to every relation of life, and threatening, if not speedily arrested, 
to fnniish conclusive evidence of the incapacity of man for the 
exercise of the rights, and the performance of the duties, of self- 
govemmMit. 

"The ruin or prosperity of a state depends," says Jnnins, "so 
much upon the administration of its government, that to be ac- 
quainted with the merit of a ministry we need only observe the 
condition of the people. If," as he continues, "we see them 
obedient to tlie laws, prosperous in their industry, united at home 
and respected abroad, we may reasonably presume that their afTairs 
are conducted by men of experience, abilities, and virtue. If, on 
the contrary, we see a universal spirit of distrust and dissatisfac- 
tion, a rapid decay of trade, dissensions in all parts of the empire, 
and a total loss of respect in the eyes of foreign powers, we may 
pronounce, without hesitation, that the government of that coun- 
try is weak, distracted, and corrupt," 

The first of the pictures here presented exhibits the state of 
the American Union at the close of the war in 1815 ; again in 
1 834, at the date of tiie repeal of the protective tariff of 1828 ; 
and again in 1846, when the act of 1842 ceased to be the law of 
the land. The second is found on an examination of the condi- 
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tion of the country iu the period from ISl'^ to ISii, when protep 
tion had ceased, and when the legialatnrts of numerous States 
had found themselves compelled to sta^ the action of the laws for 
the collection of debts ; agdn in 1841-2 when stay laws" were 
again resorted to, and when the Ftderal government was nearly 
bankrupt; and, lastly, at the present period when there reigns 
"a universal spirit of distrust and disbatisfaLtion;" when there 
are "dissensions in every part of the empire," and when the 
"respect of other powers" has so nearly ceased to exist, 

§ 14. The more perfect the form of the ship the more rapid 
will be her passage through the water and the more certainly 
and speedily will she, under proper guidance reach her destined 
port. The more rapid and complete however will be her de- 
struction should her pilot run her upon the rocks that lie in her 
course — the reaction then produced hems; in the direct ratio of 
her previous action. So is it with nations. The higher their 
organization the more rapid is the movement of society, and the 
more instant is the shock that attends a stoppage in the circula- 
tion. The passage of an invading army through Peru, or Mexico, 
produces little effect beyond a small destruction of life and pro- 
perty ; but a similar event in England would cause the closing of 
factories, the stoppage of mills and furnaces, the ahandonment of 
mines, the dispersion of the people, and the suspension of all the 
machinery of local government. The power of recuperation ex- 
ists, however, iu the same degree — the recovery from the effects 
of war in countries like France or England being much more 
rapid than it can be where the circulation of society is languid, 
and where the waste of property or of population can slowly, if 
even at all, be repaired. 

In no country of the world do the effects of change become so 
promptly obvious as in the United States ; and for the reason, 
that — the political organization being there more natural than in 
any other — the tendency to rapidity of circulation is so very great. 
Universal instruction throughout the northern portion of the Union 
tends to the production of great mental activity ; and, whatever 
may be the direction in which the Ship of State is guided, the 
movement towards the rocks on the one hand, or the haven on 
the other, is there most rapid. Such being the case, it is easy to 
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aeconnt for the suddi'ii ind extraordinary changes that are there 
exhibited, and tliat so math surprise the people of other lauds. 
In the decade that followed the pasaaf^e of the taiiff of 1824, 
there was effected a greater change than had ever before been 
witnessed in any country — the people having passed from a state 
of poverty to one of wealth — the coantry having become so attrac- 
tive as to cause in the following years a vast increase of immigra- 
tion — and the government having passed from a condition in 
which it required, for its snpport, to borrow money, to one in 
which — the public debt having been extinguished ~ it became 
necessary to emancipate from duty, all the commodities that did 
not enter into competition with those produced at home. Ifever- 
theless, but seven years later, the people and the government, 
both, were bankrupt; the circulation of society had almost 
stopped ; and pauperism, to an extent that was alarming, pre- 
vailed throughout the country. The cause of this was to be 
foniid in the fact that protection had been abandoned. Again, 
in 1842, the system was changed ; and, before the close of the 
first five years, the whole appearance of the eonntry was changed 
— the circulation of society having become rapid, the credit of 
the people and the government having been restored, and the 
country having once more been rendered so attractive as to cause 
a large increase of immigration. Again, at the close of 1846, 
was the system changed — protection being then abandoned, and 
free trade being then again inaugurated into power ; and now, at 
the close of the first decade, wc witness a decline more rapid, and 
more pervading, than is recorded in the history of any country of 
the world. 

§ 15. He would have been regarded aa a false prophet who, 
ten years since, should have predicted — 

That, at the close of a single decade, the regoiar expenditure 
of the Federal government, in a time of peace, would reach sisty 
millions of dollars, or five times as much as it had been thirty 
years before ; 

That the recipients of this large amount, whether contractors, 
clerks, or postmasters, would be held liable for the payment of a 
forma) and regular assessment, to be applied to the maintenance 

Vol. II, — 11 
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in office of tie men by whom tliey had been appointed, or those 
by whom the contracts had been made : 

That payment of these assessments would bo made the condi- 
tion upon which their own continuance in office should depend ;* 

That, coincident with these demands npon the employis of the 
government, all salaries wonid be largely raised ; and that thus 
the treasury would be heavily tased for purely party purposes, 
and for the promotion of private interesta : 

That eentraliEation would be so far perfected as to enable those 
in office to dictate to a body of officials, sixty or eighty thousand 
in number, all their modes of thought in reference to questions 
of public interest : 

That a constantly growing difficnlty of obtaining, independent 
of the government, the means of support, and constant increase 
in the rewards of public service, would be attended with corre- 
sponding increase in the number of claimants for offices, and in 
their subservience to the men at whose pleasure those offices were 
held:t 

That the Executive authority wouM dictate to the members of 
the legislature what should be their course, and publicly advertise 
the offices that were to be given to those whose votes should be 
in accordance with its desires : J 

That the growing mental slavery thus indicated would be at- 
tended by corresponding growth in the belief, that "one of the 
chief hulwarlts of our institutions" was to be found in the physical 
enslavement of the laborer ; § 

• TbB present year (1856) is the first in -whicli thsee contribntione have 
been perfeetlj sjetemaliied — the rceipientg of Bftlariea having been required 
to pay a certain per ceaiage thereof for the use of the party in power. 

f On a recent occasion, it -was found tiat the claimanta for a yaonnt pur- 
eership w«re no less tban t«n thousand in number. 

■^ Fending Ibe discusaion of the KaDeas-Nebrasba bill — repealing the 
Missouri Compromiae Act — it waa publicly announced in the recogniied 
organ of tbe Adminiatration, that certain valuable oiGces vere to be dlatri- 
bated «mong Uioge members of Congr^s who sbonld prove their claim, by 
giving their support to that measure- 

J The paasagcs heretofore given in defence of slavery, have been from 
jonmala published in Uie Sontbem, or slave, States ; but the following 
eitracta prove that the demoraliiation of the public mind, on that subject, 
haa eitcnded itself to portions of the population of Northern ones: 

"Standing iqjcn Uie ample planke of the Cincinnati platform, tee art not 
only thf apologUli, bvl the edvoeain and d^enderi, of thai peculitr iiulituliori. 
We claim for American slavery that it is and baa been one of the chief "bul- 
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That tlie cstension of the area of human Biayery woald have 
become the primary object of the goTernmcnt, and that with that 
view the great Ordinance of 1T8T, as carried out in the Missouri 
Compvomiee, would be repeated : 

That, for the promotion of tliia object, the treaties with the 
poor remnants of the native tribes would all be violated r* 

That, with the same end in view, wars would be made, piracy 
encouraged, and territories purchased ; 

That the Executive power would so far have grown, as to enable 
those charged with the administration of the government to adopt 
measures provocative of war, with a view to the spoliation of the 
weaker neighbors of the Union :f 

That it would be ofEcialiy declared that might makes right, and 
that if a neighboring power refused to sell the territory whose 
possession was desired, the Union would then be jastified in seiz- 
ing it : X 

That the reopening of the slave trade would be publicly advo- 
cated,! and that the first step towards its accomplishment would 

waris of onr iiberty, nhile ne claim that it has ameliorated the condition of 
the slue."— SyrflCTwe (N. y.)_ Standard. 

The ideas here advocated in reference to negro Blarerj, are tius carried 
out in reference to the poor white people of Noctliem StatflE, in a journa! 
published ia the city of Hew York itself: — 

" Sell tie parents of these children, into slavery. Let our legislature pnsB 
a law, that whoever will take these parents, and take care of them and Uieir 
offipring, in Biokness and in health — elotke them, fetd them, and iouaa them — 
ahaU be legally aHitM to their services; and let the Bame legislature decree, 
that whoever reoeivea those parents nod their nAUdren, and obtains their ser- 
vices, shall take core of them tu long at they thail live." — Nevi York Day- 
Book. 

* In 1818, the Cherokees, theCreeka, and other Indian tribes, relinquished 
their lands east of the Misaisaippi, and received in esohange others wust of 
the Missouri, (wicompanied by a pledge tliat, "so long aa the waters should 
flow, or the grass should grow," tiey should never again be disturbed or re- 
moved. The lands thus granted for ever are those for the possession of 'which 
the people of the North wA the South are now contending. 

f The war with Meiico was first provoked by the EiecutiTe, and then de- 
clared by Congress. The attack on Grejtown— one of the most indefenable 
measures of the age — Tiould have led to war, but for the weakness of the 
community upon which the attack was made. 

+ The ManifcBlo isaued at Ostend, by the representatives of the Union M 
the courts of London, Paris, and Madrid, took this ground, 

g " Wo mentioned the subject of slavery on Thursday in connection with 
the Demoorstio party. We mention it to-day in connection with the State of 
South Carolina. We showed then that the act restricting the shive trade is a 
brand upon (he inatitvtlioQs of the South ; that it strikes our form of society 
from the recognition of an enlightened world ; that it paralyzes the energies 
of tliose who would support it ; that its removs! would restore us to a sphere 
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be taken by a citizen of the United States — in rescinding all the 
prohibitions of the Central American goTemments ; * 

That the substitution, thvougliout all the minor employments 
of soeietj, of slave labor for that of the freeman, wonld be pub- 
licly recommended by the Executive of a leading State of the 
Union : f 

That, while thus a«qairing territory in the South, the rights 
and interests of the people would be bartered away, for the sole 
and exeinsive purpose of preventing annexation in the North : J 

That it wonld be declared, that the free navigation of South 
American rivers was to be obtained, "amicably, if it could, for- 
cibly, if it miist:"§ 

of proapcrity and progress ; that to tbe South is attributaWe the triamph of 
Dationnlism in the recent contest; that we can ^ye Buceeas again; and that 
the removal of restrictions, therefore, is as much a moasnre of interest as of 
duty to tbe Democratic party: and we would now show ttat the State of 
South Carolioa has a diieet and vitiU interest in the question." — Charlesloa 
Standard. 

* The people of Central America had abolished slavery, bat the intm^vB 
government of Mr. Walker has re-established it, and thrown the ports open 
for the admission of slaves of any color — black, brown, or white. 

f " It is muoh better that oar drays should be driven by slavea — that our 
fectorias should be worked by slaves — that our hotels shoidd be served by 
slaves — that nor locomotives should be manned by slavea, than that we should 
be exposed to Uie introduction, from any quarter, of a population ahen to 
us by birth, training, and edncatioD, and which, in the process of time, must 
lead to that oonfliot between capital and labor 'which makes it so difficult 
to tnaintain free institutions in all wealthy and bighly civilized nations 
where such institutions as ours do not exist.' " — Meiaage of Governor Adami 
lo iht Ltgitlalart of South OnTOlina, 

J The saorificB of the interests of the people of Portugal by the celebrated 
Methaen treaty, or that of tiie people of France by the treaty ncgociated by 
Mr. Edan in 1785, (see ante, page 49,) was not more complete than was 
that made of those of the people of the United States by the recent treaty 
with Canada — miscalled the Reciprocity Treaty. It was a grant of privilegas 
of incalculable value, without return ; and, bat that it provided against tiie 
eitenaion of territory in that direction, would never have received the sanc- 
tion of Congress. 

g Such was tbe resolution of the Memphis Convention, in regard to the 
Amazon, that led to the eipedition of Messrs. Herndon and Gibbon. 'The 
people who thus [idvocated recourse to war, if required for the opening of 
one of the rivers of Brazil, refuse to permit the improvement of tha Ohio 
and Mississippi, and thus cause a loss to tlie people of the West that is an- 
iinally greater than would be the profit of the opening of the Amaion in a 
oantnry. Trade looks always outward, whereas commerce looks inward. In 
proof of this, we have the refusal to pay the Sound dues, and the agitation 
iof the freedom of the Elbe, at the same moment when tbe whole West is 
Buffering from the long-continued want of water in the Ohio — a difficulty 
annaally occurring, and that could yet be permanently remedied by means 
of an eipenditura less than the average loss from droughts and freshets in a 
tingle monM.— See Ellet: RepiTt on the Hiititiippi and Ohio Rivere. 
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That the effect of these measures would be the entire alienation 
of the other communities of the Western world : * 

That the legisUtioa of the country would have fallen almost 
entirely under the control of navigation, railroad, and other 
transportation companies ; and that legislators would largely par- 
ticipate with their managers in the profits of enormous grants of 
money and of public lauds : ■)■ 

That centralization would so far have grown as to have caused 
the expenditures of a single city to become nearly equal to those 
of the Federal government, thirty years since ; 

That the expeiiditure of city revenues, and the maintenance of 
public order, would be in the hands of magistrates, many of wbora 
would be regarded as worthy ouiy of the penitentiary : J 

That the contest for the distribution of those revenues would 
become so fierce as to cause the purchase of votes to an extent, 
and at a price, before unknomi; and that elections would be car- 
ried ou by means of bowie-knives, pistols, and even by aid of 
cannon : § 

That Lynch law would have found its way into the Senate 
chamber ; that it would have superseded the provisions of the 

* Thirty jears since, lie people of Meiioo and of South America desired 
to combiae wit/t tlie United States for the maintenajice of the rights of all 
against tlio powers of Europe. Now, tliey seek to combine among them- 
selves, and witb Europe, affainat those States. 

■f " Hon. Josifth Quinoy, in n recent lecture at Boston, said that while in 
Hew York he saw $25 given for a single vote for a member of Congress ; 
and, opon his expressing surprise that a, ninu could afford to pay such a sum 
for one vote, he was assured that tlie candidate, if re-elected, wonld make a 
money-making operation of it ; he had received $30,000 ivt the last session 
for getting a bill through, and at that rate could afford to pay a good price. 
* • * There are also dozens and scores of men who have become 
enormously rich by a service of five or sis years in Coiigreas — who have come 
there not worth a thousand dollars in the world, and have gone awaj worth 
a quarter of a milliou." — New York DaUy Times. 

It is well asked by the editor, "What is to be tlie end of all this!" 

J " Anarchy may be an accident at San Francisco or Washington ; it is the 
standard rule here. We hardly ever punish any crime. The most fla^tions 
malefactor laughs at justice iiere. Two hundred inciictmeuts against gam- 
bling-hoases, and (wo thousand indictments against offenders of various 

grades and classes, lie on the docket, nnprosecuted, unnoljoed, unknown 

merely ko much waste paper. The third trial of Baker, for a most notorious 
and obvions homicide, is now proceeding, and will probably terminate in an 
acquittal, or in a disagreement of the jury. Wo, at al! events, have no bosi- 

ness lo taunt our neighbors with their reckless administration of justice." 

New York Herald. 

I At the late election in Baltimore, cannon were used. Knives and pis- 
tols were freely used at the recent one in New York. 
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Constitution throughout the Southern States : that it would have 
superseded the civil authority in one of the States of the Union : 
that the right of the Stat«s to prohibit slavery within their limits 
would be 80 seriously questioned as to warrant the belief that 
the day was at hand when it would be denied : that the doctrine 
of constructive treason woald be adopted in Federal courts : and 
that the rights of the citizen would be thus in equal peril from the 
extension of legal authority on one hand, and the substitution of 
the law of force on the other : 

That polygamy and slavery would go hand in hand with each 
other, and that the doctrine of a plurality of wives would be pub- 
licly proclaimed by men holding highly important offices under 
the Federal government : 

That religious discord would so far have grown, that the ques- 
tion of the private opinions of a candidate for the presidency, iu 
regard to matters of religious faith, would be discussed through- 
out the TJnion : and, finally, 

That the discord between the Northern and Southern portions 
of the "Union would have reached the point of civil war, attended 
with a growing disposition in its various portions, to look compla- 
cently upon the idea of a dissolution of the connection. 

This is a gloomy picture, and yet it is a true one. Not one 
of these things would, t«n years siuce, have been believed possi- 
ble to occur; and yet they are, one and all, now matters of 
history.* 

* That the view tbaa presented is a correct one, and that the chftngea 
have occurred in the period above referred to, is ahown in the folloning ei- 
tract from a letter hj a. distinguished memher of Congress from South Caro- 

" Since then," [the dat« of a, conTeoUoD held in Columbia, South Carolina, 
in 1843,] "the Northern DeinooriitB aided us to bring into the Union Teias, 
0, magnicoent slaveholding territory — large enough to make four slave States, 
ttod strengthened us more in that peculiar interest than waa erer before done 
bj any single act of the Federal government. Since then, ihej have amended 
a very imperfect fugitive slave law, passed in 1793, and have given us now 
a law for the recovery of fugitive slaves, as stringent as the ingenuity of 
man could devise. Since then, tfaey have aided us by their votes in esta- 
blishing the doctrine of non-intervention with slavery by Congress in the 
Territories. Since then, thej have reduced the odious tariff of 1842, and 
fixed the principle of imposts an the revenue, not the protective, basis. 
Since then, they have actually repealed the Missouri resiriotion, opened 
the Territories to settlement, and enabled us, if the South will be true to 
herself, and Md in peopling Kansas, to form another slave State. 

"In 1843, a man," as the writer continues, "would have been deemed 
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§ 16. Tho form of society in barbaric ages may, as the reader 
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Instability is, of course, its essential characteristic. 

With the increase of numbers, and the growth of the power of 
association, it assumes the form of highest stability, as here is 
shown : — 

I Trade niid war. | 
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In the one, the man who cultivates the earth is a slave. In 
the other, he is found to be the master of himself and his actions, 
with mind developed, and capable of that highest of all human 
employments — that one which t«nds most to improve the heart, 
and to fit him for commerce with the angels — scientific agriculture. 

Throughout the British Empire, and that of the United States, 
the tendency is from this latter and highest form, and towards 
the former and lowest one ; and it is so, because, in both, the 
policy pursued is that which t«nds to give to trade the mastery 
over commerce. 'W^e are thus presented with the remarkable 
fact, that in those countries, which hitherto have been regarded as 
being moat the friends of freedom, there exists a growing tend- 
ency towards centralization and slavery; and that in both, we 
meet the phenomena that elsewhere have attended decline of civi- 
lization. In both, the consumer and the producer are receding 
from each other — manufactures becoming more centralized from 
day to day, and agriculturists becoming more dispersed. * In both, 

insiHe. had be predicted" the ooonrrence of such events. — LeUer of Jarata 
L. Ott, ofS. C, to Hon. C. W. DudUy. 

The reader who may desire to Bee what was a true picture of the United 
Stales ten years eitiee, will find it in a work b; tbe author of the present 
<aie, entitled The Past, ihiPraent, and the Ftilure, written in 1847, and pub- 
lighed early in 184S. At uo period in the history of the country was the 
tendADcy to harmony so great as it was in the brief period that followed the 
passage of the act of 1842, and that was then about to close, 

* For the stationary condition of the population of the British islands, see 
aiUt, vol. i. p. 411. 
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thereforo, there is a diminution in tlie power of association, and 
in the development of individnality. In both, the feeling of re- 
sponsibility declines. In both, the power of progress diminishes 
from year to year. In both, property in land becomes more and 
more consolidated.* In both, the accumulations of the past are 
obtaining an increased control over the labors of the present. In 
both, the proportion of the population engaged in the work of 
production tends to decrease, while that engaged in transporta- 
tion tends to increase. In both, stability and regularity diminish. ■{■ 
In both, the trader acquires increased control over the legislative 
action. In the foreign policy of both, the end is held to sanctify 
the means. In both, there is an unceasing thirat for territory, to 
be acquired at any cost; and political morality has nearly ceased 
to have existence. In both, there is a steady growth of pauper- 
ism on the one hand, and of luxury on the other. In both, 
strength declines. Both are gradually losing the power to influ- 
ence the movements of the world ; yet both imagine themsolvea 
to be increasing in strength and power. The greater the difft- 
cnlty resulting ii'om the existing system, the more determined 
are both to find in the road that leads towards slavery, the route 
towards freedom.J " 

• Not only is this the case in Tirginia, Carolina, New York, anij othere of 
the older States, but it is so in the newer ones of tie West. In some of 
ihem, land lina been eo mnch monopolized by apoculators, that the poor emi- 
grant ia forced to increase, by hundreds of miles, his distance from civihja- 
tion, if he would obtain land at any moderate price. 

f The following picture of California markets, furnished bj a San Fran- 
cisco journal, will be found to be but a slightly eiaggerated one whon ap- 
plied to those of England and of the United States : — 

"From the great remoteness of this market from all others, a state of 
things exists here which no person can ftilly understand without witnessing 
it. Trade of all kinds is hke stook-gambling. For instance : The price of 
crushed sugar was three weeks ago twenty-four cents per poand ; now, it is 
ten cents. The price of adamantine candles lately rose in one week from 
tmenty-foor to fifty cents the pound. Spirits of tnrpsntjae sistj days ago 
was from three to fonr dollana per gallon ; now, it is from fifty to sixty cents. 
Coal is now being dischai^ed from vessels, and cannot be sold for enough l« 
pay freight. The fall is just as rapid as the rise in an article." 

1 The recent ait«n(ion of the patent laws to India is claimed as a great 
boon to the English inventor. It is so, for it enables him to oompel the hun- 
dred millions of the people of India to pay taies for bis support, while de- 
priving them of the power to make any improvenients in their machinery 
unless licensed so to do by the men to whom he has sold his patent. It is a 
further eitension of tie monopoly under which India has already bean so 
much exhausted. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

§ 1. The greater the tendency to improvement in agrieultnre, 
the greater is the tendency to a rise in the price of the commodi- 
ties produced. The farmer thus profits doubly : first, by an 
increase in the quantity of commodities he has to sell ; and, next, 
by an increase in the power of each and every of them to com- 
mand money in exchange 

That such should be the case, will be obvious to the reader 
when he reflects, that scientific agrieultnre follows in the train of 
the mechanic arts — that each and every artisan is a customer for 
the products of the farm — that with every increase in their num- 
ber the farmer is more and more relieved from that heaviest of aJl 
taxes, the tax of transportation — that a home consumption enables 
him to pay his debts to the great bank from which his products 
have ieen drawn — and, that by help of the artisan it is, that his 
wheat and his wool are combined in the piece of cloth that travels 
readily to the gold-and -silver- producing countries of the world. 
The nearer the grist-mill to the farmer, the greater will be the 
tendency to a rise in the price of wheat ; the nearer the cotton- 
mill to the farm and the plantation, the higher will be the priee 
of wheat and cotton, and the greater will be the power of farmer 
and planter to improve their modes of cultivation. 

That such is the case, is proved by the fact, that the prices of 
grain are high^t in those countries in which the return to agri- 
cultural labor is largest — in England, Prance, Belgium, Denmark, 
and Germany. In the XTnited States, we see the same facts every- 
where exhibited — the farmer of Massachusetts obtaining seventy 
or eighty bnshels of corn from an acre, and selling it at a dollar 
a bushel ; while the farmer of IlHnois, from land originally far 
superior in quality, obtains forty or fifty bushels, that he sells at 
twenty or thirty cents The former, too, can raise fruit, potatoes, 
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and a vast variety of commodities that pay him hetter than his 
corn ; while the latter is limited to the cultivation of com alone. 
Looking backward in time, we obtain, as the reader has already 
seen, the same reanlt. A century since, the price of wheat in 
England was 21s. 3d. per quarter, bnt thirty years later the ave- 
rage price, daring a period of twenty years, was 51s. 3d.; and 
yet the quantity produced had almost doubled in that brief 
period. 

§ 2. The greater the tendency to a decline in agriculture, the 
more do prices tend to fall. The fanner then loses in the quan- 
tity of his products ; and to that loss is added a further one, in the 
diminished power of his comraodities to command gold and silver 
in exchange. 

That such should be the case, will be clear to the reader who 
reflects that agricultural decline is always a consequence of any 
increase of distance from the market — the removal of the artisan 
from his neighborhood always imposing upon the farmer a heavy 
charge for transportation, and compelling him to exhaust his soil. 
That it is the case, is shown by the fact, that the agriculture of 
Ireland and India, Turkey and Portugal, has steadily deterio- 
rated ; and that with every stage of that deterioration the reduc- 
tion in the price of their commodities has kept steady pace with 
the diminution in the quantity produced. Looking backward in 
all the now improving eouutries of Europe, we find the same 
great fact. In France, in the days of Louis XT., when the 
yield of land was not a fourth of what it is at present, the price 
was less by nearly a third than it has been in the last forty 
years.* In England, as has been seen, wheat sold, a century 
since, at leas than a third of the price it now commands. In 
other portions of Europe, the changes of a century, as given in 
a recent German work,f were as follows : — 



Dantiio sTerftge 42j. llrf. 28*. Id 

Bisciij " B3 7 24 11 

Dort " 52 7 32 6 

Bordeaux. ■' BO 1 22 7 

etockholm " 28 3 17 1 

iWe, p. 5B. f RoDBEBTUS : SoeieU Br^fe, p. 246. 
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The power of the wheat producer to command the precious 
metais in exchange for hia commodity, on an average of all these 
prices, is thus shown to have been less than half, in the first thirty 
years of the last century, of what it was in the corresponding 
period of the present one ; and yet the productivenesa of agricul- 
tural labor had much increased. 

§ 3. The greater the tendency to agricnltural improvement, 
the greater is the tendency to decline in the prices of manufac- 
tured commodities. That this should be so, is obvious from the 
fact, that such improvement is a result of the near approach of the 
artisan to the farmer, with the effect of eliminating all the waste 
and loss resulting from the necessity for transportation. The one 
obtains his food and his raw materials cheaper than before, whUe 
the other sells them higher than before — the saving being divided 
between the two, to the great advantage of both. In proof that 
it is so, we have the fact, that the countries in which maanfae- 
tures are cheap, and from which, for that reason, they are ex- 
ported, are those in which raw materials are high in price, and 
into which, for that reason, they are imported. 

The greater the tendency to agricultural decline, the greater is 
the tendency to increase in the price of finished commodities. 
That snch should be the case, is clear, because such decline ia 
always a consequence of the removal of the artisan from the side 
of the farmer, and the increasing cost of transportation. That it 
is so, is proved by the fact, that the countries in which agricultu- 
ral products are cheap, and therefore exported, are those in which 
manufactures are dear, and therefore imported ; as is seen in Ire- 
land, India, Turkey, Portugal, the "West Indieg, Africa, and 
South America—in all of which the course of agriculture is retro- 
grade. 

§ 4. Having read the above, the inquirer is led, and that, too, 
most naturally, to ask ; " Is it not inevitable, that improved cul- 
tivation must tend towards the cheapening of com, as improve- 
ments in the modes of conversion tend to cheapen cloth ?" That 
such is the case, is certain — the discovery of now manures, and 
the invention of more powerful instruments, having, all of thorn, 
a tendency towards redueiiig the quantity of labor required for 
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its production, and towards lessening its price. Here, however, 
as everywhere, the harmony of interests is maintained by means 
of balancing attractions — the downward movement thus indi- 
cated, being more than counteracted by an upward and opposing 
force. 

Improvement la the modes of cultivation, tends to raise the 
price of land, while depressing that of corn. Improved methods 
of converting com into meal, tend to raise the price of corn, 
while lowering that of flour. Improvement in cnlinary processes 
tends to raise the price of flour, while depressing that of bread. 
Improvement in the mode of converting food into iron, gold, 
fead, or any other of the commodities required by the food pro- 
ducer, tends to raise the price of bread, while depressing that 
of the commodities whose production is thus facilitated. Each 
and every commodity and thing, is, thus, in daily subjection to 
attractive and counter-attractive forces — corresponding, precisely, 
with those which govern the movements of the several portions 
of our solar system. At each and every stage of progress, the 
land approximates more nearly to the corn, the com to the flour, 
the fionr to the bread, and the bread to the iron — the ultimate 
effect of all these changes being, an ever-growing approximation 
of that firbt of aJi raw materiaJs, tlie land, to the last and most 
remote of the finished commodities, which the earth and its 
products can be made to yield. 

That land — embracing, as it does, all the elements of produc- 
tion — rises in price, as its materials are utilized by converting 
skill and power, is a truth so obvioua, as to need no argument. 
That human labor rises with it, is a fact, the proof of which may 
be found in all advancing communities. Belonging to the same 
category — being, alike, the ultimate raw material of all produc- 
tion — neither of these is liable to be cheapened by improvement 
in the modes of their production. Subject t n t 

attractive forces, they must rise with every impro m t n 
nomic progress — the most highly finished prod t f hum n 
industry experiencing a corresponding fall, and f th an 
that they cannot be made the raw material of a y f th n 

version, and cannot, therefore, rise by aid of an, mi m nt 
whatsoever. 

Man and land stand, thus, nt one extremity of the scale, and 
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the commodities and things of bigiiest finish, at the other — the 
former steadily increasing in valoe as compared with the latter, 
while the latter as regularly decline in value, when compared 
with them. The earth, as man's throne, thus rises with its sove- 
reign — its services, and those of all its parts, descending, and 
30 continuing to do, until they bow to his feet. 

It may, however, be further asked : " Might not ameliorations 
of cultivation take place, unaccompanied by improvement in the 
conversion of its prodacta, and would they not, in that case, 
be attended by reduction in the prices of the raw material of 
human food ?" Were that possible, such would certainly be the 
case. It is, however, no more possible, than it would be, that 
the attractive power of the sun should increase, leaving unaffected 
the motions of the various bodies by which he is attended in his 
coarse. Agricultural improvement waits upon, and never pre- 
cedes, industrial development — the application of new manures, 
the discovery of improved modes of applying power, and the 
invention of machines, being consequent upon that diversification 
of pursuits, by means of which, the various human faculties are 
stimulated into action, and men are fitted for that association 
with their fellow-men, required for enabling them to direct the 
forces of nature to their service. 

The tendency towards approximation of prices, is in the direct 
ratio of the growth of the power of association, and of the 
rapidity of circulation between the land and the corn, the com 
and the meal, the raeal and the bread, the bread and the metals 
— resulting from the near approach of consumers and producers. 
Circulation becomes more rapid, as the attractive and counter- 
attractive forces increase in their intensity — the law, in virtue 
of which, Venus moves through her orbit at a rate so much 
more rapid than that of Mars, or Japiter, being precisely the 
same with that which governs the societary movement. 

§ 5. The conclusions at which we now arrive are — 

That, with the development of agricultural science, consequent 

upon the increased diversification of employment, and augmented 

power of association, the farmer obtains more from his lands, 

while the prices of his products tend to rise : 
That, simultaneously therewith, the prices of manufactured 

commodities tend to fall ; and that he not only obtains more of 
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them in exchange for every bnabel of his corn, bnt he has more 
of the com to sell : 

That, with every stage of progress in that direction, commerce 
increases, with daily diminution in the power of the trader, and 
constant increase in the facility of aBSociation and combination — 
in the develoj>ment of individuality — in the feeling of responsi- 
bility — and in the power of farther progress : 

That, on Ihe other hand, as agricnlture ceases to be a Bciencc, 
the fanner obtains less from his iand, while prices tend to fall : 

That, simultaneously therewith, the prices of mannfh^tared 
commndities tend to rise ; and that, thus, the farmer obtains less 
in exchange for a bushel of com, while having fewer bushels to 
Bell: 

That every step in that direction is attended with decline of 
commerce, with increase in the power of the trader, and constant 
decline in the facility of association — in the individualif y of the 
people — in the feeling of responsibility — and in the power of fur- 
ther progress. 

In the former case, there is an increased development of the 
treasures of the earth ; the foundations of society are suck daily 
deeper ; its movement becomes more regnlar ; civilization ad- 
vances ; and men become from year to year more happy and 
more free. lu the latter one, the power to command the various 
ijatural forces steadily declines ; man becomes more nomadic and 
unsteady ; the movement of society becomes from year to year less 
regular; civilization declines; and men become from year to year 
less happy and less free. 

§ 6. The policy of the United States looks in the latter of 
these directions — in that which is indicated by the political eco- 
nomists of the British school. The object that by that country is 
sought to be attained, is that of lowering the price of all the raw 
materials of manufacture— wool, com, and labor. Its results, as 
thus far exhibited, are found in the fact, that pauperism has grown 
with the growth of the power of the people of England to com- 
mand ihe gratnitoas services of nature. As exhibited through- 
out the American Union, they are found in the steady decrease 
■ in the prices of all their staple products, and equally steady in- 
crease in the quantity thereof required to be given to the mining 
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and manufacturing communities of the world for the products of 
their respective soila.* 

They are further seen in diminution in the return to agricultural 
labor — proceeding, aa it does, pari passu with tlie decline of 
price; io the growing tendency to emigration, and consequent 
increase in the obstafiles to association and combination ; in the 
growing power of the trader and transporter to direct the affairs 
of the community ; and in the many other phenomena to which 
the attention of the reader has been called — each and every of 
which, if occurring in any other country, would be regarded by 
intelligent Americans as evidence of declining civilization. 

The occurrence of all these facta, is due to a single great and 
fundamental cause — that caaae being to be found in the unceas- 
ing exhaustion of the powers of the soil, consequent upon the 

* For the ctangBa in tbe quantity of floiir and cotton reqairefl to be giTen 
in Bichange for tho Tarious metals, see antt, page 204, 

The reeent publication of the prices at which wheat has been received at 
Rensselaer Manor, Albany, in the payment of rent, enables the author now 
to show what liave been the chnnges in the price of the raw material of flour ; 
aa foltoWB : — 

PerljusheL 

1801—1806 $1.44 

180G— 1810 1.30 

1811— 1BI5 1.87 

1816—1820 ...._. 1.72 

1821—1826 1.07 

1826—1830 1.12 

As in the case of flour, the highest price is found in the period from 1811 
to 1816, when there eiistcd little intercourse with foreign countries. From 
that date, the tendeiicy has been almost steadily downward— the only excep- 
tions to the rule, at all important, having been io the lime of wild speeula- 
Won of the free-trade period which preceded the craah of 1840 ; and io that 
of the Irish famine. 

Turning to the tobacco trade, we obtain rimilar results. From 1818 to 
1820, the fall was very great, although its extent cannot be precisely ascer- 
laiaed. Low ae was Uie price in (he period from 1821 to 1825— the earliest 
years given in the tables furniahed by the Treasury — the descent has since 
been almost constant^ the only ciception having been in the speculative 
period above referred to, aa bere is shown ; — 

1821- 182E average export price, pMrLhd. $73.11 

1826—1830 " " " " 67.03 

1831—1835 " " " " 08.81 

1836-1840 " " " " 86.14 

1841-1845 " " " " 69.38 

1846—1850 •' " " " 58.77 

More than twice the number of hogsheads is now required to pay for any 
giTstt quantity of the several metals, that would have been needed forty 



831—1835 


$1.15 


886-1840 


1.6B 


841—1846 


...„ 1.01 






861—1858 


l.IO 
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exportation of all its prodncti m tlieir luilest state. Desiring to 
find a remedj, ne must seek for it iii measures directed not 
only to the maintenance, bnt to the increase, of those powers, and 
to the creation of a Bcientiflc agriculture That, as we know, is 
the last of all the pnrsuits of laaii to attain development ; and for 
the reason, that for the production of a ';kilful agricnltniist there 
is required a wider extent of knowledge than is needed in any 
other branch of science That that know ledge may be obtained, 
men must associate and combine together — exchanging ideas and 
services. The more perfect the facility of association, the more 
rapid will be the development of the human powers, and of the 
powers of the earth, the more in'itintly will the demand for mental 
and physical power follow upon it-, production , the more rapid 
will be the growth of wealth , and the higher will be the aspira- 
tions of men. That association ms,y exist, and that it may in- 
crease, there must be diversity m the modes of employment, and 
in the demands for the faculties of men. 

§ 7. Tn what manner do employments become diversified ? 
What are the measures by which in other countries that effect has 
been produced ? These qnestions being answered, we obtain a 
guide for future action — learning how commerce may be made to 
grow — how mind may be developed — how the powers of the earth 
may be stimulated into action — how wealth may be increased — 
and how man can be made more moral and more free. Seeking 
the answer, we find that the gron-th of freedom in England was 
coincident with the adoption of measures, having for their object 
the placing of the manufacturer by the side of the egricultnrist ; 
nnd that at no period was the advance so great as in the latter 
half of the last century, when a market was so rapidly being cre- 
ated on the land for all its products. Looking to France, we see 
that man has greatly advanced in wealth, strength, and power 
under the system introdnced by Colbert — that which looked to 
bringing the artisan to the side of the farmer, while at the same 
time diversifying the pursuits of the latter by nataralizing various 
products of foreign climes. By help of that policy, French 
commerce, both domestic and foreign, is increasing with a rapid- 
ity that is wonderful ; and the country is, from year to year, 
more and more placing itself in the lead of Europe. Comparing 
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the present position of Great Britain and of France, we find that 
while the commerce of the latter has so much increased, that of 
the former has nearly, if not quite, disappeared — her present in- 
tercourse with the world consisting altogether in purchasing, 
changing the form, and selling, the produce of other lands. Pass- 
ing to (Jei-many, Itussia, Denmark, and Swedeu — disciples in 
the school of Colbert — we find a rapid increase of commerce, 
accompanied by a corresponding development of the powers of 
both earth and man ; but when we look to Ireland or India, Por- 
tugal or Turkey, we see a state of things directly the reverse of 
this — trade there taking the place of commerce, the land declin- 
ing in value, and man becoming from year to year less free. 

Looking nest to these United States, and comparing the move- 
ments of the various periods when the farmer has had protection, 
and when it has been withheld, we find a rapid forward and up- 
ward one in that ending in 1816, followed by a downward one in 
that ending in 1824 — a forward motion from that year to 1834, 
followed by a backward one from 1835 to 1842 — an upward and 
advancing one from 1842 to 184T, followed, iu the decade that is 
just completed, by a downward one, the most remarkable that is 
recorded in the history of the world, to have been accomplished in 
80 brief a period. So great is it, that should it be continued 
throughont another decade — and the progress of man, in whatso- 
ever direction, is always an accelerated one — it may well be 
donbted if universal anarchy will not prove to be the result. All 
the facta presented for consideration, both at home and abroad, 
iu past and present times, seem, therefore, to warrant the conclu- 
sion, that the road towards human progress lies in the direction 
indicated by Colbert and by Adam Smith — that of bringing the 
consumer to take his place by the side of the producer, and thus 
enabling the cultivator to pay his debt to our great mother earth, 
by restoring to her the commodities she has yielded, after they 
have been made to serve bis purposes. To that end, protection, 
as proved by the experience of ail the world, is indispensable. 



§ 8. It is charged, however, that protective measures tend to 
raise the price of macafactured commodities, and that the farmer 
ia thus taxed for the benefit of the people who convert his com 
and his wool into cloth. Is it so ? Let us inqaire. All commo- 

Vol. IL--18 
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dities go yrom places where they arecheap,(o tliose at which they 
are dear ; and if we can discern where it is, that manufactured 
■ gooda are exported, and where they are imported, we can find 
where they are high, and where they are low, in price. In no 
country of the world has protection been more fully established 
than in England, and yet that country has, for a centnry past, fnr- 
iiished cloth and iron to the world. In France, protection has 
been maintained with remarkable steadiness, and the protection 
has been most complete ; and yet France is now, of all the coun- 
tries of the world, the largest exporter of her own products in a 
finished form, and maintains, therefore, the largest external com- 
merce. In Gtermany, cloth and hardware have taken the place of 
the former exports of corn and wool. The experience of all these 
countries tends, therefore, to establish the fact, that protection 
enables a people to bo cheaply supplied with the finished commo- 
dities required for the satisfaction of their wants. 

Turning next to the conntries in which manufactures are high 
in price, and into which, consequently, they are imported, we find 
them to be those in which protection is denied ; * to wit, Portu- 
gal and Turkey, Jamaica and India ; and thus is it established, 
that the absence of protection compels a people to pay high 
prices for the commodities that are included under the head of 
manufactures. 

Looking next to the United States, it is found that, of all the 
branches of manufacture, no one lias been so thoroughly protected 
as that of ships — and that, of all, that is the one in which the 
community is most cheaply supplied. Next, it is seen, that the 
manufacture of coarse cotton cloth has been more efficiently and 
steadily protected than any other — and that such cloths are now 
supplied so cheaply as to enter largely into the list of exports ; 
and thns does American experience correspond with that of the 
world at large, f 

* In some countries protection is attempted, but the weakness of the go- 
lernment forbids that the proTisiona of the laws should be carried into effect. 
The Methaen treaty with Portugal, Mid the possession of Gibraltar, haye 
always enabled the people of England to set at defiance the laws of Spain. 
So, too, with Italy and Mesioo, both of whiob attempt protection, but are 
unable to enforce it. 

f In many departments of employment, protection is afforded by circum- 
stances peculiar to thoniselTee. Of tliis, the newspaper is an eirampJo. With 

plete, and the result ia found in the fact, that no country is so cheaply and 
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§ 9. It is further said, that protection tends to lower the prices 
of the raw produt'C of the earth. If so, it must tend to produce 
its export. The reverse of this, however, is the fact — raw pro- 
duce being exported from all unprotected countries, and imported 
into the protected ones. Thirty years since, Germany was a large 
exporter of wool, because it was cheaper there than in other 
countries. Now, she imports largely of it, because it is dearer 
than in other countries. Thirty years since, she exported rags 
Now, she imports them. Her experience corresponds, therefore, 
with that of France and England, in both of which food, cotton, 
wool, and other raw materials are so dear that they are imported. 
Ireland and India, Jamaica and Turkey, the unprotected conn- 
tries, export raw materials because they are cheap, and they im- 
port manufacture'! because they are dear. In them, the prices of 
those materials and of manufactures are gradually, but steadily, 
receding from each other, and the yield of their lands is as stead- 
ily diminishing. Hence it is, that those communities decline in 
wealth, strength, power, and civllizfltion. In Germany and Den- 
mark, France and Russia, prices as steadily approximate each 
other ; and hence it is, that those countries so steadily increase in 
wealth and civilization. In the United States, as has been shown, 
prices are receding ; and hence it is, that the country presents to 
view so many of the phenomena that everywhere else have cha- 
racterized advancing barbarism. 

abundantly eupplieil Kith daily and waeltly journals. Again, tlie peculiar 
cironmetanoeE of the country render ncoessarj the production of Bchool- 
bookis adapted to its inatitutiona and its modes of thought. There is in that 
deportment, therefore, no foreign competition ; and therefore it is, that, in 
quality (md in ehoapnesa, American school-books aro unriTalled. Further, 
there can be no foreign oonvpeUtion in the conatniction of bridges, and 
there the American architect is nnsurpossed. The dagnerreotypa manufac- 
ture, and the work of converting cloth into clothing, are both protected by 
reason of the peculiar circumstances of the case. In the first, cheapnera 
and perfection are so fnr attained as to have caused an annual production 
amounting to millions of dotlara; and in the second, the invention of the 
sewing-machine bears testimony to the quantity of mental faculty that is 
(^ven to the nork. The piano-maker is protected by the necessity for hav- 
ing the materials adapted to the climate; and the result is seen in the extra- 
oidinary eitent to which the manufacture is carried. 

Whatever the circumstance that gives the protection — whether designed 
or accidental — the result of nU American experience is, that the mart perfeetty 
the home markei is lecared to (he domeitk artisan, the greater U the tendency to 
cheapening the commodity, and facilitating its tuguitition by IhoH mho desire to 
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1 10. The closer the approximation of Ihe price of wlieat and 
of flour, the greater becomes the power of the farmer to consume 
bread. The nearer the prices of cotton and of cloth, the greater 
is the power of the cotton-grower to parchase clothing ; and the 
less the quantity of cotton and of wheat required to pay for a ton 
of iron, the more is the power of the farmer aod the planter to 
purchase machinery, and the iron of which it is composed. The 
power of consumption is the measure of the power of production, 
and when we ascertain the one, we determine the other. The 
power to consume iron increases rapidly in France and Germany, 
in Denmark and Sweden, in Spain and Russia — the protected 
countries of Europe. It declines in al! the unprotected countries 
of the world ; and it does so, because in all of them raw materials 
are cheap and manufactured ones arc dear. 

Tuniing now to the "United States, we find that the consump- 
tion of iron, per head, more than doubled in the protectiTC period 
from 1824 to 1834 — tiiat it declined in the free-trade period which 
closed in 1843 — that it increased 150 per cent, in the protective 
one from 1842 to 1841 — and that now, at the close of the first 
decade of the existing systemj it is no greater than it was in its 
earliest year.* 

Looking next to cotton, we meet with a consumption that in- 
creased 50 per cent, in the period from 1834 to 1834 — that was 
nearly stationary from that time to 1842 — that nearly doubled 
between 1842 and 1847 — and that is less, per head, at the present 
time than it was then, f 

* Prior to 1624, it was nnder 20 pounds per liead. In 1834, itnas nearly 
60. In 1842, it was under 40. Fue jears lalflr, in 1847, it was little less 
than 100. Nine years later, in 1866, it Traa no more, notwithstanding the 
import of vast qnautitiea in eichnnge for railrottd bonda. The power of 
consumption, resulting from the power to pay for it, ia therefore less now 
than it was at the date of the parage of the act of Angast, 1846. 

f The dotfieEtio consumption of cotton in 1821 was 110,000 bales, or about 
4 pounda per bead. Ten years later, under protection, it had risen to 216,000 
balea, or about 6 pounds per head. In the eight years that followed, (he 
growUi at any time was tririal, and in the last of those years waa not more, 
per head, than it had been in the first. Sis years later, under a proteotive 
tariff, it had risen to 600,000 bales, or 12 pounds per head. Seyen years 
later, (1844-5,) it was less than 700,000 bales — giylng not eren 11 poands 
per head. The domestic demand for cotton, resulting from the consumption 
of foreign.mode cloth, is so trivial as scarcely to be wortliy of the slightest 
Dotice. At no period has it much exceeded a single pound per head, an^ 
what is worthy of remark, it bore a smaller proportion to the population in 
1864-6, when the domestic manufacture was stationary, than it had ayeraged 
under the highly protoctive tariff of 1842, when the domestic mnnufacturo 
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The power of consumption is thus shown to increase in all the 
protected conntries of the world, and to decline in the unpro- 
tected ones ; and the movemeEt of the United States iii the differ- 
ent periods,ia proved to be in direct accordance with all the facts 
that elsewhere are observed. Why should tliis be the case 1 
Becanse protection loots to the promotion of commerce, and to 
increase in the circulation of society^ thus enabling eaoh and 
every man to sell his labor, and to become a purchaser of the 
labor of others. Circulation is rapid in Denmark and Sweden, 
but slow in Turkey and Portugal. It is rapid in Prance when 
compared with Ireland or India, and slow in Jamaica when com- 
pared with the "United States. It was rapid in the latter at the 
return of peace in 1815, but some years later it became so slow, 
that hundreds of thousands of persons were wholly unemployed. 
It increased in rapidity from 1824 to 1834, hut afterwards it so 
much declined, that men were everywhere wandering about, seek- 
ing employment that could not be obtained . — while wives and 
children were perishing for want of food, li'rom 1842 to 1847, it 
became from year to year more rapid, but before the close of the 
year 1850, under the free-trade system of 1846, it so much de- 
clined as to furnish evidence that the scenes of 1842 were likely 
soon to be re-enacted. With the discovery of California, and the 
increased supply of gold, it became again more rapid, bnt now 
the circulation diminishes with each successive year, and the waste 
of labor increases — with corresponding growth of pauperism.* 

doubled in ho brief a period. The number of bales of cotton required for 
producing all the foreign clotli coQsnmed in that year could liot mucli have 
exceeded 50,000, und it is doubtful if it nas ao much. The oousumption of 
foreign and domestic cloth, combined, is not, now, more — per head — than 
was that of domestic cloth nine years aince ; and yet, in the five years of the 
proteotiTe tariff of 1812, it had more than doubled. 

• For several years, each successive winter haa eibibited an increaKB in 
the number of persons who have been wholly without (he poner to eell their 
labor, or to obtain the means with which to purchase food and clothing. 
How great must have been the destitution in New Tork, is shown by tho 
following passage from a circular ifsued by one of the aasociations in that 
city for the relief of the poor, in Jaouatj, 1856 ; — 

" Up to the present, the Association has relieved 9,623 families, contdn- 
ing 2C,3H6 persons, many of whom are families of unemployed mechanics, 
and widows with dependent children, who cannot subsist witiiont aid. And 
aa the season advances the amount of destitution will increase. Last win- 
ter, it was three times as great in January as in December, and did not 
reach its height until the close of February."' 
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§ 11. Tte economy of labor ia in the ratio of the rapidity of 
circulation. The man who eata food consumes capital, but does 
not destroy it. It reappears in a higher form — that of mental 
and muscular power. That power being applied, the food reap- 
pears again, increased in quantity. Not being applied, the capital 
is wasted. That it may be economized, there must be association 
and combination ; and that these may exist, the demands for ser- 
Tices, physical and mental, must be diversified. From year to 
year it is being more economized in all the protected countries of 
the world, and therefore it is, that the power of consumption in all 
of them so rapidly increases. It is being more and more wasted, 
from year to year, in all the unprotected countries of the world, 
and therefore it is that their power of consumjition so ra]iidly 
declines. In the United Stales, it was being economized from 
1824 to 1834, and from 1842 to 1847— and in both those periods, 
as the reader has seen, the power of consumption rapidly increased 
It was being wasted in the period from 1835 to 1843, and then 
consumption rapidly declined. At the present moment, the waste 
is probably as great as in any ciyilized country of the world, as 
the reader may satisfy himself by remarking how large a propor- 
tion of the population is engaged in the effort to obtain a living 
by means of trade, brokerage, gambling, speculation, law, and 
other pursuits requiring comparatively little effort of the physical 
or mental powers — and how large, too, is the number that would 
gladly sell their labor if they could. The waste power of a city like 
Philadelphia cannot be estimated at less than a million of dollars 
per week, while that of New York is probably twice that snm. 
Throughout the country, it may be assumed that the quantity of 
physical and mental power that ia employed is not even oite-lhird 
of what is produced — giving, if we take the present product- 
ive power as being equal to $3,500,000,000, an annual loss of 
11,000,000,000, as a consequence of the absence of that diversity 
of employments which is required for giving rapidity to the circu- 
lation, and thus making demand for all the physical and mental 
force resulting from the consumption of food.* 

Were all that force employed, the power of production would 

* The reader who may doobt the correctaess of this view, may hnye his 
doubts removed hyaviait to almost any rural district south of New EiiglaDd. 
He will see eyerynhece that time is liltie valued, because of absence of tho 
power to eel] it. 
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be treblud, and the comfort that might be obtained iu return ior 
the labor of a morning, would be greater than can uow be had iu 
eschange for that of a day. 

§ 12. The power of accumulation is in the ratio of the rapid- 
ity of circulation, and is a cousequoiice of the economy of labor. 
That the circulation may be rapid, there must be diversity of em- 
ployments ; and the more perfect the diversification, tlie greater 
is the development of individuality, aud the greater the power 
of progress. That accnmulation exhibits itself in the opening 
of mines, the building of mills and furnaces, the drainage of 
swamps, and the subjection of the moat fertile soils to cultivation ; 
and with each and every step in that direction agriculture becomes 
more and more a science, while man becomes from year to year 
more enlightened, more moral, and more free. The reverse of all 
this is seen in all the countries in which the circulation becomes 
less rapid ; and therefore it is, that there is no accumulation in 
Ireland, India, Portugal, Turkey, or other unprotected countries, 
while capital accumulates so rapidly in Jiorthem Germany, France, 
Denmark, and other protected ones. In the former, men are from 
year to year more compelled to depend upon the nnassiated force 
of the human arm ; whereas, in the latter, the powers of nature are 
being everywhere more subjected to the command of man. 

Looking to the United States, we meet with facts correspond- 
ing precisely with that which in other countries is observed. In the 
period ending in 1816, there was a rapid accumulation, as was 
shown in the building of mills and furnaces ; and labor was then in 
universal demand. In the years that followed, no mills were built, 
men were everywhere unemployed, and the power of accumulation 
appeared to have ceased. From 1824 to 1834, accumulation was 
rapid, as was shown by the fact, that mills and furnaces were 
built, that mines were opened, and that roads were everywhere 
being made. From 1836, the course was downward. Foreign 
debts, to the amount of hundreds of millions, were incurred in the 
closing years of that frecrtrade period, and poverty was almost 
universal throughout the country. Again the scene was changed, 
and the country that had been so poor in 1842, ranlced, in 184t, 
among the richest of the world. In proof of the truth of this, it 
is needed only that the reader remark the fact, that while in the 
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previous free-trade period, the stocks and bonds of Am 
panics and States were peddled through all the markefa of Europe, 
not only were no debts contracted in the protectiye one, bnt ranch 
of the accumulated interest of previous years was then discharged. 
That the necessity for the contraction of debt, is to be received as 
an evidence of poverty in the first, is shown by the fact that the 
consumption of cloth and iron remained stationary during the 
period in which the loans were being made ; and that the eman- 
cipation, in the second of these periods, from the necessity for 
contracting foreign debt, was a consequence of growing product- 
ive power, is proved by the fact, that the consumption of both 
cloth and iron was then increasing at a rate that had never before 
been known in any country of the world. In the decade that has 
jnst elapsed, consumption has not increased; and yet an enor- 
mous debt — amounting, probably, to $200,000,000 — has been 
added to that which before existed. It is when the circulation 
of society is most rapid that the consumption is greatest, and 
then it is that the power of accumulation most exists ; and for the 
reason, that then it is, that the capital that is consumed in the form 
of food most tends to reappear in the form of commodities and 
things produced by human labor. 

§ 13, The greater the mass of coal, iron, lead, and copper 
that is mined, and of machinery and clothing that is made, the 
larger will be the quantity to be offered in exchange for food and 
other raw materials — the greatw will be the tendency to the 
creation of a scientific agriculture, and to the cultivation of the 
richest soils — the larger wili be the product of agricultural labor 
— and the greater must be a tendency to a rise in the price of the 
commodities the farmer has to sell. In proof of this, we need 
only to look to the course of affairs in Russia, France, and North- 
ern Germany, in all of which, as the reader has seen, the rise in 
the price of food has kept pace with the development of the me- 
chanic arts and the improvements in the modes of cultivation. If 
further proof be needed, it may be obtained by looking to the 
unprotected, and therefore n on -manufacturing, countries — Ire- 
land, India, and Turkey — all of them abounding in metals that 
might be mined, and in fuel that might be used — and marking the 
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gradual decay of agricQltnre, the steady abandoDment of the land, 
and the decline in the price of the commodities produced. 

In the first, the dependence of the farmer on the distant market 
steadily diminishes. In the last, it as steadily increases. In the 
first, man is becoming more and more the master of nature and 
of himself. In the last, he becomes more the slave of nature and 
of his fellow-man. Tnrning now to the United States, we find 
their first exhibition of independence in the closing years of the 
tariiT of 1828, when the price of food remained for seyeral years 
entirely unaffected by the extraordinary change in the English 
markets.* In the twenty years that since have passed, those of 
protection have been but four, and the resnlt is seen in tlie fact, 
that the dependence on the distant market has steadily increased, 
with constant decline in the prices of flour, corn, and tobacco, 
until, in the period that immediately preceded the recent war, 
they had fallen to a point lower than had ever before been known. 
Low as were the prices, the quantity of food for which a foreign 
anrket could be found was "o insignificant that it would bare 
been absorbed bj an extra home con amption of less than a dol- 
lai xerhead The labor — physical and mental — that is here 
allowed to run to waste could it properly applied, produce com- 
modities to he given in exchange for food, that would amount to 
more than a hundred dollars pei head. Were but a very small 
[ortun of that labor ecouoraiz>-d the additional consumption 
woald amount to tLU times more than all that goes abroad — 
ciusing prices to nse tc a level with those of England or of 
Trance A bushel of com is it vtl as much hi Illinois, or Iowa, 
ai. in the neighborhoo 1 of Pans or of London ; and the sole rea- 
son why it lelU for only a fourth or a fifth as much is, that the 
farmer is burdened with the coit of sending it to market. Bring 
the market to him by opening the great coal and ore deposits of 
Iidimaand Illinois Missouri and Michigan, and then not only 
\ II he be reheved of the necessity for looking to distant markets, 
but it will become impossible for him to supply them, becanse tho 
price at home will be on a le^el with that abroad. The change 
thus effected would count to the farmers of the country to the ex- 
tent of many hundreds of millions of dollars, and at no distant day 
it would he reckoned by thousands of millions. | 

* Soe ante, p. 220. ■|' Ibid. p. 194, 
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Great as would be tbe effect thus produced, it would elsewhere 
be exceeded. Becoming rich themselves, the farmers would cease 
to be obliged to solicit favors in the Atlautic and European cities 
— praying wealthy capitalists, who have been enriched at their 
expense, to accept, and at a large discount, their bonds, bearing 
interest at tbe rate of 8 or 10 per cent. — and thus imposing upon 
themselves a heavy tax that mast be paid for ever.* Freed from 
such taxation, they would construct five miles of road — and that, 
too, without the contraction of any debt — for everj one they now 
can make, f 

Capital is always abundant and cheap when circulation is rapid 
and labor is prodnctive, as was the case in the closing years of 
Hie protective periods that terminated in 1834 and 184T. It is 
always scarce and dear when circulation is slow, and when the power 
of association declines, as was the case in the free-trade period 
that followed the close of the great European war — in that which 
ended in 1842 — and in the present one, when men are everywhere 
i in tbe work of changing the places of their families and 
:, and not in that of production. In the one, the labors 
of the present are obtaining a constantly increasing control over 
the accumulations of the past ; whereas, in the other, the power 
of the capitalist is an increasing one, while that of the farmer and 
the laborer as regularly diminishes. 

§ 14. Clearly as is this the case with regard to the far- 
mer and his products, its truth becomes much more obvious when 
we study the movements of the plantation. Forty years since, 
the planter sent to market 80,000,000 pounds of cotton, for which 
he received at the ports of shipment |20, 000,000. Twelve years 
later, he gave thrice that quantity for the game amount of money ; 
and at the close of another period but little longer, he sent nine 
times as much, in exchange for little more than double the quan- 
tity of gold and silver. His power to command the services of 
the precious metals steadily declines, as lie more and more es- 

* TLe average cost of tbe roailB of tie Unileil States is probably not less 
than double what it would be hut for tlie inability of the land-owners to 
make theiu for thamaelves, and without the help of loans. 

-f- Almost the Bole condition npon which rnilroada can con be made, is the 
grant by the Federal government of as much land as pays for making Ibem : 
and yet ttio people who require to uae them are taied just as heavily as they 
would have been had the capital been furnished by individuals. 
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hausts his land, and limits his production.* The facts occurring 
in both sections of the Union are thus precisely similar, and they 
are in perfect accordaDce with the phenomena presented for con- 
sideration, in erery country in which the dependence on foreign 
markets is a growing one. 

To enable us to sco the cause of this, we must examine the move- 
ments of large and small-crop years — in the first of which the 
circulation is always sluggish, because of the abundance of the 
commodity; while in the latter it is rapid, because of scarcity : — 

1849, export 1,026,000 pounds; product, 566,000,000 

T850-51, averse export 781,000 " " 92,000,000 

Had the planters, in the first of these years, united to destroy 
250,000,000 of pounds, they would, as we have seen, have gained 
$26,000,000 by the operation. In the two years that followed 
the last of those above referred to, they sent to market an average 
of 1,100,000,000 of pounds, and obtained for it, oi fhepoHof 
shipment, $98,000,000. Deducting now the extra inland trans- 
portation, it will he seen that they mnst have received, on the 
plantation, a less amount of money for 1,100,000,000 than they 
had previously received for 181,000,000. Here, as before, they 
would have profited largely by the burning of a few hnndred 



Consumption by fire would, however, be unprofitable. "What 
is needed is, an increased consumption by men who have the 
means to pay for it. The power to purchase food and clothing 
grows with the growth of power to produce commodities to offer 
in exchange. This latter grows, as is seen, with the increased 
rapidity with which men of various powers are enabled to ex- 
change services with each other ; or, in other words, with the in- 
creased rapidity of circulation. In proof of this, we have the fact, 
that it is in the protected countries of Europe — Northern Ger- 
many, Russia, France, Belgium, Denmark, and Sweden — that 
the demand for cotton rapidly increases ; whereas, in Ireland, 
Portugal, and Turkey — the unprotected ones — it as mneh dimi- 

• The iLToraga oivp of the jears from 1843 to 1816 ir»s 2,225,000 bales. 
That of tbe prist four years bus somewbat exceeded 3,000,000, and bas bean 
obtaineiJby means of an esbaustion of tbe soil that would not be paid for by 
the whole sum teceited for tbe product. 
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nishes. In India, it deelinea so much, that a constantly inereaa 
ing qnaatity ia being forced upon the British market, to tho great 
loss of the Carolina planter. Turning nest to the United States, 
we find the consumption to have doubled in the period from 182i 
to 1834, and to have dedined in the years that followed; to 
have more than doubled ia the five years that followed the pas- 
sage of the act of 1842, while it has actually declined in its ratio 
to the population in the years that since have passed. Taking 
now all the countries of Europe that follow in the direction indi- 
cated by Colbert and hy Adam Smith — that of bringing the arti- 
san to the place where the food and the wool are grown, that he 
may combine them iato cloth — we find that of the increased pro- 
duct of the United States, in tUe period from 1840 to the present 
time — but little more than a million of bales — more than half is 
required for the supply of their increased consumption. Adding 
thereto, the increased demand of the United States that was ■ 
made under the tariff of 1842, we have nearly all the balance ; 
and thus is established the fact, that nearly the whole increased 
Remand for the planter^ s •products has resuUed from the adoption 
of the protective principle. Such being the case, it would seem 
quite clear, that if the cotton-planter desired to obtain fbr his 
product that rapidity of circulation which ia required for raising 
its price, he should follow in the direction of the protective tariff 
of 1843, and not in that of the free-trade one of 1846. 

The first tended to the production of motion in every portion 
of society — facilitating the sale of labor, and enabling every one 
to purchase food and cotton. The last stops the circulation, pre- 
Tents the sale of labor, and thus destroys the power to purchase 
food and clothing. The one endured but littJe more than five 
years, and yet it doubled the planter's market. Even then, it 
had but commenced to operate. Had it been continued to the 
present time, the domestic consumption of cotton would be now at 
the rat« of 20 pounds per head — absorbing little less than half 
the present crop, and enabling its producer to obtain more for 
the exported half than he now obtains fov all that is consumed, 
whether at home or abroad. The planter would profit by an 
increaved home consumption, even icere he to receive nothing in 
exchange for his additional cotton. How much more, then, would 
he profit by such increase when its effect was to raise the price of all 
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iet the place of consnmption be where it might I CiTilizatiou 
would then advance, for the land would be enriched bj the return 
to it of the refuse of its products. Agriculture would then become 
a science, and with every step in that direction harmony would 
reappear; while man would rapidly advance in his physical, 
moral, and intellectual condition — becoming more enlightened, 
more happy, and more free. 

It will be said, however, that cotton was low in price in the 
period that followed 1842. Snch was undoubtedly the case, and 
for the reason, that protection was then resorted to because of the 
ruin that by the opposite system had been produced. The man who 
sows the seed does not expect at the nest moment to reap the 
crop ; nor does the engineer expect his train to be in full motion 
the instant after he has determined to apply the steam. Both 
farmer and engineer understand perfectly that time is required, 
and is a most important element in the calculation ; yet modern 
political economists reject it altogether. Even to stop an engine 
that is running rapidly down ahill.is a process that is difficult, 
but to make it then run up the hill is one that requires a larger 
amount of power How great then, mnst be both the power and 
the time req red for arrest g a nation that has for years been 
rnnning down the h 11 and w th a constantly accelerating motion 1 
For nearlj se en years the people of the United States had 
been decJin ng in wealtl and power, and the first effect of 
the passage of the act of 1842 was required to be that of mode- 
rating the rapidity of tlieir descent ; after which, they were to be 
brought to move in the opposite direction. That they were so 
brought, and that the change was wonderfnl, is shown in the great 
increase in the consnmption of cloth and of iron that then took 
place. That increase it was, which saved the planter from utt«r 
rain, and yet to him almost alone, was due the change of policy 
in 184G, nnder which the consumption of cotton has remained as 
nearly stationary as it was in the former free-trade period, from 
1835 to 1812. 

§ 15. It is said, however, that the laborer suffers from the 
existence of the protective system. The great field for the em- 
ployment of labor being, however, to be found in the employ- 
ments of the field, it is difficult to see how the elevation of the 
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prices of agricultara! products coald do otherwise than benefit 
the laborer generally, in a country m which, to so great an extent, 
tte farmer owns the land ho cultiTates. The larger the reward of 
the laborer on the farm, the larger must be the inducements held 
out to him by those who need his services in the city. That those 
inducements are required to be increased, is proved by the fact, 
that consumption bo rapidly increases in the protective periods, 
while it remains stationary, even when not receding, in the _free- 
trade ones. It is proved, too, by the fact, that immigration in- 
creases in the first, and declines in the last.* By this, the farmer 
and the planter largely benefit. The whole quantity of food 
exported to all the world, in the years from 1850 to 1852, if 
equally divided among the people of Great Britain and France, 
would not amount to fifty cents per head. Every man im- 
ported from France or England, Germany or Sweden, becomes 
a customer to the farmer, for food alone, to the extent of fifty 
dollars a head, and the increase in the demand upon the planter 
— resulting from his change of place — is in little less proportion. 
One man brought here to work is, therefore, better for the far- 
mer than are a hundred men working for him in the shops of 
I/yons, or of Manchester. An import of half a million makes, 
therefore, more demand upon him, and does more towards raising 
his prices, than is done by all the people of Great Britain and of ■ 
France combined. 

All commodities tend to go from the places where they are 
cheap, to those in which they are dear. The facts, that immigra- 
tion increases in the periods of protection, and that it declines in 
those of the opposite system, are, therefore, conclusive as to their 
respective effects upon the condition of the laborer. 

§ IG. The nitimate cause of al! the phenomena to which the 

* The immigration of the yetirs 18S2, '38, and '34 was more in amount 
than Uiat of the t«n previoDS jBars — Ihus proving a rise in the price of labor. 
It continued to riae, elightlj, until 1837, after which it remained etationary, 
on an average of the seven auoceeding yeara. In 1845, it commenoed again 
to rise, and so eontinaed, until, five jeara later, it Lad attained an amount 
four times greater than in the period preceding, anil inraiediatelr foltowing, 
the lameatable period of 1842. Prior to the disoovery of California gold, it 
had again declined, but it then rose again to a point still higher than that of 
1849. It has now fallen to a point as low aa that at which it stood ten years 
sinee; and henoe ia famished a conclusiie proof of a diminution in the de- 
mand for, and compeDsatiou of, the Isborcr'a services. 
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attention of the reader has been called, and in which are to be 
found tlie evidences of deterioration and decline, must be sought 
for in the constant eshaustion of the soil, and consequent diaper- 
sion of the people. Men become ciyilized as thej come nearer 
together, and barbarized as they separate from each other. "It 
is not good," as we are assured, "for man to hve alone;" and if 
evidence of this were needed, it wonld be found in the unpleasant 
facts that are now of daily occurrence throughout the extensive 
regions of the West. The remedy for all of them is to be found in 
the adoption of a system tending to the maintenance and improve- 
ment of the powers of the earth, and to utilizing the various forces 
furnished by nature for the use of man. The waters of the James 
and Potomac rivers would do more work than could be done by 
all the slaves of Virginia ; and so is it with the river-- of Carohna 
and Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi, as compared with the 
labor-power there iu use. The coal-fields of Carclma are capa 
ble of doing more work iu a year than is done by all the people 
of all the Southern States, in half a century ; and the number of 
persona required to mine the coal, smelt the ore make the en 
gines, and build the mills, by means of which the effective power 
of the whole South could be so much increased, would not amount 
to two per cent, of the population.* 

In default of these willing slaves— slaves who would work with- 
out asking to be fed, clothed, lodged, or tanght — the people of 
several Southern States now seek the opening of the African slave 
trade, as a means of obtaining supplies of labor. f Following in 

* The reader lias already Been thnt the number of persons engaged in 
Great Britnin in supplying power and miuntaining and inoreaang her steam 
machinery, is less limn 100,000, and that the power supplied is equal to that 
of 000,000,000. 

t " The evil of slavery is in the want of slaves. We ventured yesterday 
to bring tho attention of ouv readers up again to the subject of the alave 
trade, and to-day wb would present some other aspects of that question. We 
have no doubt but that all the obvioui evil of tlavert/ it in Ihe viant of tlave»; 
and to the end of ahoning that this is true, with respect to some of them at 
least, we address our present article. » * * The l»bor of ollr 
oonntry haa been tasked to cover a continually extending territory. The 
ftgriBultural wants of such a wide domain were enough, and more than 
enough, for the capacities of all our people, and there have been none to 
start into collateral pnisuits ; and in collateral pursuits, therefore, we have 
been left behind, Bui if Ihe slave trade had been permUled to continue, so that 
without vmnotnral effort wo could hiive advanced upon the West, OB IP, 

- Q WEIT, OCB labor had BKBN LOCALIZBn AND rOHCRD 

IL¥ WITHIN A RKSTHLCTEn sptCBBt, there is no room for 
n but that, in every branch of improvement, we wonld 
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the footsteps of British ccocomi'it'i they are advocates of what U 
ealied cheap labor, and yet the ends sought tf be attained are 
widely different. The Biiti h manuficturer desires thit cotton 
may be cheap and cloth dtar aid the mjie remote the prices of 
the raw material and the manufa* tured Lommodity the larger la 
his profit; but the more rapid mu&t 1 e the advance towirds bar 
barism among those by whom the cott n is ^applied Hence it is 
that tie people of the Eastern and We&tem Indies are becoming 
more enslaved from day to day, although they have been rendered 
nominally free. Hence, too, it is, that the cooley trade so rapidly 
extends, and that the domestic slave trade of the United Stat«s 
has grown so greatly in its proportions. — The planter asks 
that cotton may be high— while desiring that cloth may be cheap ; 
and were he to adopt the measures required for producing that 
effect, he wonld grow rapidly in wealth and strength, and his peo- 
ple would become more free. That, however, he docs not do. 
Closing his eyes to the fact, that his wishes and those of the dis- 
tant manufacturer are directly the opposite of each other, he pur- 
Bnes a policy that prevents the growth of commerce, paralyzes the 
demand for labor, and destroys the power to purchase cotton. 
The reeult is seen in the fiict, that whereas, in the natural course 
of things, the price of raw material should rise, and that of ma- 
nufactured ones should fall, he is called upon to give, from year 
to year, a larger quantity of cotton in exchange for a smaller one 
of the products of the various countries with which his exchanges 
are required to be made. The silk-grower obtains more money' 
for bis cocoons — the wool-grower more for his wool — the miner 
more for his coal and his ore — the smelter more for his copper 
and his tin — and yet all of these can purchase with an equal quan- 
tity of gold, thrice the quantity of cotton that could have been ob- 
tained by their predecessors less than half a century since. 
The policy of the planter — and that policy is imposed by him 

by this time have equalled any people, and have led Ihe North beyond the hope 
of emnpetilion." — ChaTietton Standard. 

The ilaiiet are thoee of the journalist. Tho CAPttALB are those of tie pre- 
Bent writer, and are used to oft!l the nttention of the reader to the fact that 
the difficnUj baa been produced in the manner be hae described. Had the 
eotton-mill been brought to the neighborhood of the plantatioti — had tabor 
been "localiied" — and had it been required to work withia "arestrioted 
sphere," agriculture would hare become a aoience, and men would have been 
g from day to day more free. 
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upon all his fellow-citizens — is tliat of isolatioa; and the soli- 
tary man is a slave to nature, and to his fellow-man. The asso- 
ciated man becomes the master of nature, and the equal of his 
fellow-man. So, too, is it with commnnities. Those whose 
policy produces isolation of their people — a necessary conse- 
quence of the export of raw products and exhaustion of their soils 
— become mere instrameote iu the hands of those who seek to 
profit at their expense, as is seen in the case of Ireland, India, 
Mexico, Turkey, Portugal, and every other of the agricnltural, 
and therefore declining, nations of the world. Such, too, is the 
case with these United States, as is shown in the almost entire 
absence of the power of self-direction among its people. At one 
instant, they baild mills and furnaces and open mines. At an- 
other, sneh works are closed, and men are forced out, by millions, 
to the West. At the next, the farmer is mined, and the sheriff 
sells his property ; and the caase of all these phenomena-— opposed 
as they are to the existence of a healthy condition of society — is to 
be found in the fact, that the people of Great Britain have over- 
traded, and that the day of settlement has arrived — that they 
have declared war, or ha*e made peace — or that, in some other 
manner, they have changed their course of operation. 

Under such cirenmstances, no community can attain that in- 
dividuality — that power of self-government — so essential to the 
development of the human faculties, to the promotion of the 
power of association, to the maintenance of commerce, and to the 
increase of the morality, intelligence, happiness, and freedom of 
man. 

The policy of the American government is directed always 
to the promotion of the trader's power. Hence it is, that the 
whole legiUation of the country is falling gradually into the 
hands of trading and transporting companies, and those of traf- 
fickers in cotton, cloth, men, and other commodities and things. 
In that direction lies barbarism ; and hence it is, that the jour- 
nalist is from year to year more and more called upon to record 
the existence of appalling facts, to some few of which the atten- 
tion of the reader has above been called. The remedy is to be 
found in the adoption of a system looking to raising the prices 
of the raw produce of the earth — to diminishing those of the com- 
modities required for the use of the farmer and the planter — to 

ToL. II. — 19 
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the extension of comraeree — and to increase in the value of land 
and of man. 

g 17, The more the policy of an individual is in harmony with 
that of his neighbors, the greater is his power of combination 
witlt them. The more it is opposed to them, the greater is hia 
tendency towards isolation. This latter is the direction in 
which now tend the United States. Every advancing conntry 
of Europe has adopted the system of Colbert — that system 
which tends to the approximation of the producer and the con- 
sumer — to the diminntion of the proportion of the middleman 
— and to the elevation of man. Great Britain, Portugal, and 
Turkey move in an opposite direction ; and hence it is, that they 
become from year to year more isolated and more weak. The 
United States follow in the path indicated by that British school 
of economists to which the world is indebted for the theory of 
over-popnlation, in virtue of which hnman slavery follows in the 
train of a fixed law, emanating from that great and beneficent 
Being who rules the universe. The teachings of that school lead 
necessarily to centralization, depopulation, isolation, and grow- 
ing weakness ; all of which phenomena become from year to year 
more obvioQS thronghont the Union, and in the relations of the 
Union with the world. The remedy is to be found in the adop- 
tion of a policy in harmony with that of the advancing nations of 
Europe — a policy that will produce direct intercourse with the 
consumers of cloth thronghont the world* — one not tending 
to compel the forcing of large snpplies of rude products upon 
a single market, to the injury of the farmers of Germany and of 
Russia, and of the cotton-producers of India — one tending to the 
creation of a scientific agricuitnre, to the increase of production, f 
and to the elevation of the agriculturist himself — one, in fine, lead- 



* Year after year, the planters hold conventjona, bftving for their object the 
eatttbliehmGiit of direct commerce, anil their own emancipation from the taxa- 
tion of New York and Liverpool ; and jet their dependence upon those ports 
increases from year to year. Place the cotton-mill by the aide of the plan- 
ter, and he will at once be freed from the tasation of which he so much 
eon,pl.to,. 

■f The egg crop of France is estimnted, in Rayer's Agricultural SlufisUct, 
at 176,331,110 franca, or more than $36,000,000— heing one-third aa much 
as the whole cotton crop of almost a dozen Sonthern States. 
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'\iig in the direction of commerce and peace, instead of the one 
now followed, which is that of trade and war. 

§ 18. In science, as the reader has seen, it is the most abstract 
and simple department that first attains development. 80, too, 
is it in the pursuits of man. Trade and war, abstract and simple, 
first appear upon the stage. Manufactures,, or the mechanical 
and chemical changes of form, come next. Last of all, agricul- 
ture appears ; and then it is that we find the farmer requiring the 
highest degree of culture, and his pursuit becoming the one which 
most tends to develop the mind, to improve the morals, and to 
mend the heart. With every stage of progress in that direction, 
man acquires increased power over nature and over himself — 
passing from the condition of the wretched animal who wanders 
over the earth, seeking, almost in vain, supplies of food, to that 
of the cultivated man, who controls the natural forces, and com- 
pels them to labor in his service. "With each, society becomes 
more and more developed, and man becomes more and more fitted 
for the maintenance of that COMmebce with his fellow-man, which 
is required for fitting him to realize his highest aspirations in this 
and another world. 

Modern political economy looks in a direction entirely the 
reverse of this — placing agriculture first and lowest in order, 
manufactures next, and commerce — ^by which are meant trade and 
transportation — last and highest That such should be the case, 
results necessarily from the fact, that its teachers exclude from 
consideration all the distinctive qualities of man -— limiting them- 
selves to those alone, which he holds in common with the beasts 
of the field. In their eyes he is, as has already been said, only 
an animal that will procreate, that must be fed, and that can be 
forced, by hard necessity, to work In other and briefer words, he 
is a slave to his appetites, and fitted to become enslaved by hie fel- 
low-man. Hence it is, that all the doctrines of that school tend to 
the increase of trade and transportation, and that all its teachers 
so much rejoice in every increase in the necessity for ships, and in 
the size of cities, though every step in that direction ia attended 
with increase of centralization, always the precursor of slavery 
and death. 
Social science and the political economy of the schools are thus 
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the precise antipodes of each other. Differing as tbey do.as to 
the mode in which society is formed, equally do they differ as to 
the measures required for promoting tiie growth of ciTilization, 
aod for fitting man worthily to fill the high position for which he 
was, from the first, intended. Such heing the ease, it has been 
deemed necessary to study carefully the phenomena presented to 
oar view by the various communities of ancient and modern times, 
with B, view to show, that while all the facts of every country, and 
of every age, are in exact accordance with the doctrines that here 
have been proponnded, al! are eqaally opposed to those that com- 
monly are taught. One of these systems must be absolutely true, 
and the other mast be as absolutely and universally false. There 
can be no middle ground. On which side lies the troth, the 
reader will now decide for himself— bearing in mind, while reflect- 
ing on the subject, that while the one would establish — as the final 
result of the action of divine laws — the elevation of all mankind, 
and the gradual removal of ail esisting differences between the 
higher and the lower portions of the human race, the other finds 
that result in the doctrine of over-population, and in the growing 
subjection of man to his feilow-man. 

Leaving the reader to reflect on these essentia! differences, 
we now proceed to the consideration of the great instrument, 
provided by the Creator for facilitating that process of combina- 
tion, without which the various human faculties must remain 
undeveloped, and man himself must remain unfitted for associa- 
tion and combination with his fellow-men. The more the diver- 
aity thus developed, the greater must, everywhere) be the mani- 
festation of life, and the more must that life " exhibit itself in its 
utility, its beauty, and its goodness" — society tending more and 
move to take upon itself its natural form — the harmony of tiie 
real and permanent interests of all mankind, becoming more and 
more obvious at every stage of progress — and the man of power, 
fitted to guide and direct the forces of nature, and to govern 
himself, tending, more and more, to take the place of that mere 
slave to nature, and to his fellow-man, which constitutes the 
subject treated of in the Ricardo-Malthusian books. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



} INSTRUMENT O! ASSOCIATION. 



I. — Of Money and Price. 



g 1. The power of man over matter is limited to effecting 
chauges of place and of form. To enable him to accomplish the 
first, he needs wagons, horses, ships, and railroads : to do the 
same by the latter, he requires spades, ploughs, mills, furnaces, 
and steam-engines. Among men, exchanges of Bervice are to be 
effected, and 'or that purpose they seek to obtain the aid of some 
general medium of circulation. 

The machinery of exchange in use among men is, therefore, of 
three kinds — First, that required for producing chauges of plaee ; 
second, that applied to effecting changes of form ; and, lastly, 
that used for facilitating exchanges of service; and if wo now 
examine the course of proceeding with regard to them, we shall 
find it to be the same in all — thus obtaining further proof of the 
universality of the natural laws to whose government man is 
subjept. 

In the early periods of society, the obstacles to changes of 
place are numerous and great. Roads being then but Indian 
paths, transportation is efl'ected on the shoulders and backs of 
men, and the value of the commodity at market is but little 
more than the charge for transportation. The producer of grain 
then receives, for his share, a very small proportion of the cloth 
given for it by the weaver, while the latter receives but a small 
proportion of the wheat given by the cultivator of the earth. 
Both, therefore, continue poor, while the transporter grows rich, 
as is shown by the vast wealth accumulated by the Fugger and 
the Medici — by the Venetian, the Genoese, and other "merchant 
princes" of the Middle Ages. The real parties to all exchanges 
being the producers and the consumers, they are led at length lo 
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Bee how greatly their conditiou would be improved by diminish 
ittg the friotion of the machinery eTcn where they cannot yet be 
enabled tc maintain their commerce fite from any charge for in 
termed! ate agency 

Populdtion and wealth increasing the path i« graduiily con 
verted into a road, which next is paved nith stone but la at 
length superseded by the railroad, nhile the blow going mule is 
replaced by the rapidly-moving engine. With every step m this 
direction, we find a diminution in the proportion retained by the 
transporter, and increase in that which is divided between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. Increased power of a^ociation — in- 
creased circulation, manifested by a great increase of production 
and consumption — and increased individuality among the mem- 
bers of the community — are then accompanied by a rapid increase 
in the power of accumulating the machinery required for further 



So, too, in the work of conversion. In the early periods of 
society, the quantity of labor intervening between the produc- 
tion of grain and the conanmption of bread is very great. The 
producer has to pound his grain between two stones, and a con- 
siderable portion of his time is thus occupied, when it would be 
better employed in increasing the quantity of grain to be ground. 
By degrees, the grist-mill comes nearer to him, and by its help 
he saves much time, although it is still far distant from his farm. 
Population and wealth, however, increasing, he finds a mill esta- 
blished in his immediate neighborhood, and now he exchanges 
directly with the miller — saving nearly all the time that before he 
had wasted on the road. He thus gains on every hand— obtain- 
ing more flour for less wheat, and economizing labor that may be 
applied to increasing the quantity of wheat itself. 

We have here precisely the same results as those obtained from 
the improvement of roads, but on a larger scale, because the sav- 
ings are of a more minute character, and therefore more operative 
throughout the various portions of society. The miller and the 
cloth-maker require help, and as their operations are less severe 
than those of the field, they bring into use the labor of many per- 
sona who would otherwise be idle, and render useful many com- 
modities that would otherwise be wasted ; and therefore it ia 
that increased power of combination is seen to be so invariably 
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attended with increase of circulation increa&e of producticii 
and of consumption, witL rapid increase m the power of accu 
mulation. 

In the early periods of society man. has little to exchange and 
there are consequently few exchanges The few that are made 
are by direct barter — skins being given for knives clothinir meat 
or fish. With the progress of population and wealth howevpr 
all eommunilies have endeavored to facilitate tlie transfer of pio 
perty by the adoption of some common standard by meam of 
which to measure the value of the tommoditieB to be e\changed 
and thus cattle were used among the early Greeks , while slates 
and cattle, or " living money," as it was then denominated, were 
commonly in use among the Anglo-Saxons — wampum among the 
aborigines of America — codfish among the people of !New Eng- 
land — and tobacco among those of Virginia. 

Under such circumstances, however, exchanges were tedious of 
negotiation, and were attended with great waste of labor, conse- 
quent upon the difficulty of finding persons who, at one and the 
same time, stood in need of a commodity, and possessed some 
other one that the holder of the first was willing to accept in 
return. Where there is no diversity of employments, and where, 
consequently, all are farmers or shepherds, all have the same 
commodities with which they desire to part, and all find it diffi- 
cult to sell preparatory to making a purchase. —With further 
progress, we find man, everywhere, to have been engaged in re- 
moving this difliculty, and for that purpose adopting successively 
iron, copper, and bronze, preparatory to obtaining silver and 
gold, to be used as the machinery for effecting exchanges from 
band to hand among the individual members of the society, and 
between the society itself and other societies. 

For such a purpose, the recommendations of those metals are 
very great. Being scantily diffused throughout the earth, and 
requiring, therefore, much la))or for their collection, they repre- 
sent a largo amount of value — while being themselves of little 
bulk, and therefore capable of being readily and securely stored, 
or transported from place to place. Not being liable to rust or 
damage, they may be preserved uninjured for any length of time, 
and their quantity is consequently, much less liable to variation 
than ia that of wheat or com, the supply of which is so largely de- 
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pendent upon the contingencies of tlie weather, and which cannot, 
themselves, he preserved for any length of time. Capable of the 
most minute subdiYision, they can be used for the performance of 
the smallest ae well as tho largest exchanges ; and every reader 
knows full well how large an amount of commerce is effected by 
means of coins of one and of three cents that would have to remain 
uneffected, were there none in use of less value than those of five, 
six, and ten cents. 

To facilitate their use, the various communities of the world 
are accustomed to have them cut into small pieces and weighed, 
after which they are so stamped as to enable every one to discern 
at once how much gold or silver is offered him in exchange for 
the commodity he has to sell ; but the value of the piece is iu only 
a very slight degree due to this process of coinage.* In the early 
periods of society, all the metals passed in lumps, reqairing, of 
course, to be weighed ; and such is now the case with much of tho 
gold that passes between America and Enrope. Gold-dust has 
also to be weighed, and allowance has to be made for the impu- 
rities with which the gold itself is connected ; but, with this ex- 
ception, it is of almost precisely the same value with gold passed 
from the mint and stamped with an eagle, a head of Victoria, or 
of Nicholas, 

§ 2. A proper supply of gold and silver having been obtained, 
and this having beea divided, weighed, and marked, in the man- 
ner above referred to, the farmer, the miller, the clothier, and all 
other members of society, are now enabled to effect exchanges, 
even to the extent of purchasing for a single cent their share of 
the labors of thousands and tens of thousands of men employed in 
making railroads, engines, and cars, and transportiug upon them 
annually hundreds of millions of letters ; or, for another cent, their 
share of the labor of the hundreds, if not thousands, of men who 
have in various manners contributed to the production of a penny 
newspaper. The mass of small coin is thus a saving fund for 
labor, because it facilitates association and combination — giving 

* The heap of paper in the mill becomes slightly more valuable whaa it is 
connted off and tied up in reams; and tlie heap of cloth is in liite manaer 
increftsed in value when it ia mesBured and tied up in pieces — for the rea- 
flon, that both con be more readily exchanged. Precisely similar to this is 
the increase of value resulting from the process of ooiuage. 
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utility to billions of milHoBa of minutes that would be wasted, did 
not a demand exist for them at the moment the power to labor 
was produced. Labor being the first price given for every tiling 
we valne, and being the commodity that all have to offer iu ex- 
change, the progress of communities in wealth and influence is in 
the direct ratio of the presence or absence of an instant demand 
for the forces, physical aud mental, of each aad every man io 
the community — resulting from the existence of a power on the 
part of each and every other man to offer something valuable in 
exchange for it. It is the only commodity that perishes at the 
instant of production, and that, if not then put to use, is lost for 

The reader of this volume is momently producing labor-power, 
and constantly taking in the fuel by whose consumption it is pro- 
duced, and that fuel is wasted unless its product be on the instant 
usefully employed, The most delicate fruits or flowers may be 
kept for hours or days; but the force resulting from the consump- 
tion of food cannot be kept, even for a second. That the instant 
power of profitable consumption may be coincident with the instant 
production of this nniversal commodity, there must be mcessant 
combuiation, followed by incessant division and subdivision, and 
that in turn followed by as ince^ant recom position. Tliis is seen 
in the ease above referred to, where coal, iron ore, and lead-mi- 
ners, furnace-men, machine-makers, rag-gatherers, carters, bleach- 
ers and makers of bleaohing-powders, paper-makers, railroad and 
canal men type makers compositors pressmen, authors, editors, 
publishers newsbojs and hosts of others, combine their efforts 
for the production in market of a heap of newspapers that has, at 
the instint of production to be divided off into portions suited 
to the wants of hundreds of thousands of consumers. Each of 
these latter pays a single cent and then perhaps subdivides it 
niong half a dozen others so that the cost to the reader is per- 
lii] 5 no more than a cent per week ; and yet each obtains his 
sh vre of thi, labors of each and all of the persons by whom it waa 
produced. 

Of all the phenomena of society, this process of division, sub- 
division, composition, and recomposition is the most remarkable; 
and yet — being a thing of such common occurrence — it scarcely 
attracts the slightest notice. Were the newspaper above referred 
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to partitioned o£f into squares eafL of whi h 'hinld represent its 
portion of the labor of one of the peiaon* who had contributed 
to the work, it would be fouii t to be resolved into six eight 
or perhaps even ten thouiiand pieces of various '■izes small 
and great — the former represei ting the men nho had rained and 
smelted the lead and iron ores of which the types and pi esses had 
been composed, and the latter rej resenting the men and 1 ojs bj 
whom the distribution had been made Nnmeions ab are these 
little scraps of human effort they are nevertheless all cimhined 
in every single sheet, and eveiy member of the Lommunitj may — 
for the trivial snm of fifty centb pci annum — enjoy the idiantagc 
of the information therein cont iined , and ib fully aa he conld do 
had it been collected for himself alone 

Improvements in the modes of transportation are idvai ta^eous 
to man, but the service they render when compaicd with their 
cost, is very small. A ship worth fcrty or lift} thousand djllars 
cannot effect exchanges betnecfl men at opposite sides of the 
Atlantic, to an extent exceeding five or si^ thousand tons per 
annum ; whereas, a furnace of the sime cost will effect the trans 
mutation of thirty thousand tons weight of C3al ore limestone 
food, and cl>thing into iron and vet the eichanges effeUed by 
ite aid will not exceed a value of one or two hundred thousand 
dollars. Let these be compared with the commerce effttted in a 
year, by the help of hfty thouaand dollars iv jrth of little white 
pieces representing labor to the C'^teit of three or fi>e cents — 
labor which by their help is gathered up into a heap and then 
divided and auh livided diy after day throughout the year — and 
it will be found that the service rendered to society m economiz 
ing force, by each dollar s worth of moiiej is greater than is ren 
dered by hnndre Is if not thousands employed in manufactures 
or tens of thousan Is in ships or la li sads and yet there are able 
writers whj tell us that the money which circulates throughout a 
country is to muth dead cajital " and that is "an important 
portion of the capital of a countrv that produces nothing for the 
country. " 

"Money asrainey says an eminent economist, "satisfies no 
want, answers no purpose * The difference between a conn' 
try with money, and a country altogether without it, would," as he 
thinks, " be only one of convenience, like grinding by water instead 
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of by Laud."* A ship, as a ship — a road, as a, road — a cot- 
ton-mill, as a cotton-mill — in like mauner, however, "satisfies no 
waut, answersnopurpose." They can be neither eaten, drunk, nor 
worn. All, howeyer, are instrnments for facilitating the work of 
association, and the growth of man in wealth and power is in the 
direct ratio of the facility of combination with his feliow-men. To 
what extent they do SO, when compared with money, we may now 
inquire. To that end, let us suppose that by some sudden con- 
vulsion of nature all the ships of the world were at once annihi- 
lated, and see what would be the effect. The ship-owners would 
lose heavily ; the sailors and the porters would hare less employ- 
ment ; and the price of wheat would temporarily fall ; while that 
of cloth would, for the moment, rise. At the close of a single 
year, by far the larger portion of the operations of society would 
be found moving precisely as they had done before — commerce at 
home having taken the place of that abroad. Cotton and tropi- 
cal fruits would be less easily obtained in northern climes, and ice 
might be more scarce in southern ones; but, in regard to the 
chief exchanges of a society like that of the United States, Prance, 
or Germany, there would be no suspension, even for a single in- 
stant. So far, indeed, would it be to the contrary, that in many 
countries commerce would be far more active than it had been 
before — the loss of ships producing a demand for the opening of 
mines, for the construction of furnaces and engines, and for the 
building of mills, that would make a market for labor, mental and 
physical, such as had never before been known. 

Let us next suppose that the ships had been spared, and that 
all the gold and silver, coined and not coined, mined and not 
niined, were annihilated, and look at the effect that would be pro- 
duced. The reader of newspapers — finding himself unable to pay 
for them in beef or butter, cloth or iron — would be compelled to 
dispense wth his usual supply of intelligence, and the journal 
would be no longer printed. Omnibuses would cease to run, for 
want of sixpences ; and places of amusement would be closed, for 
want of shillings. Commerce among men would be at an end, 
except so far as it might be found possible to effect direct ex- 
changes — food being given for labor, or wool for cloth. Such 
exchanges could, however, be few in number, and men, women, 
* J. S. Mill ; Frinciplen of I'uliikal Economy, vol. i. p. 7. 
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and children would perish by millions, because of inability to 
obtain food and clothing in exchaisge for service. Cities like 
New York and Philadelphia, Boston and Baltimore, whose 
population now counts by handreds of thousands, would, 
before the close of a single year, eshibit hundreds of blocks of 
unoccupied buildings, and the grass would grow in their streets. 
A substitute might, it is true, be found — men retnrning to the 
usages of those primitive times when wheat or iron, tobacco or 
copper, constituted the medium of exchange ; but under such cir- 
cumstances, society, as at present constituted, could have no 
existence. A pound of iron would be required to pay for a Tri- 
bune, or a Herald, and hundreds of tons of any of the commodi- 
ties above referred to, would be needed for the purchase of the 
weekly emission of either one. Toms of them would be needed to 
pay for the food consumed in a single eating-house, or the amuse- 
ment furnished in a single theatre ; and how the wheat, the iron, 
the corn, or the eopper,could be fairly divided among the people 
who had contributed to the production of the journal, the food, 
or the amusement, would be a question entirely incapable of 
solution. 

The precious metals are to the social body what atmospheric 
air is to the physical one. Both supply the machinery of circu- 
lation, and the resolntion of the physical body into its elements 
when deprived of the one is not more certain than is the resolu- 
tion of the social body when deprived of the other. In both these 
bodies the amount of force is dependent upon the rapidity of cir- 
culation. That it may be rapid, there must be a full supply of 
the machinery by means of which it is to be effected ; and yet 
there are distinguished writers who mourn over the cost of main- 
taining the currency, as if it were altogether lost, while expatiat- 
ing on the advantages of canals and railroads — not perceiving, 
apparently, that, while the operations of all are identical in cha- 
racter — the removal of obstacles interveiiing between the producer 
and the consumer — the money that can be carried in a bag, and 
that scarcely loses in weight with a service of half a dozen years, 
effects more exchanges than could be effected by a fleet of ships, 
many of which would, at the close of such a period of service, be 
rotting on the shores on which they had been stranded, while the 
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remainder wonld already have lost oae-half of their original 

Of all the labor-saving mactinery in use among men, there is 
none that so much economizes human power, and so mucii facili- 
tates combination, as that which is knowa by the name of money. 
Wealth, or the power of man to command the services of nature, 
grows with every increase in the facility of combination ; and this 
latter grows with tbe growth of the ability to command the aid of 
the precious metals. "Wealth, then, should increase most rapidly 
where that ability is most complete. 

§ 3. The power of a commodity to command money in exchange 
is called its price. Prices fluctuate with changes of time and 
pJace — wheat being sometimes low, and at others high — and cot- 
ton commanding in one country thrice the quantity of silver that 
would be given for it in another. In one place, much money is 
required to be given for a little cloth ; whereas, in another, mnch 
cloth may be obtained for little money. What are the causes of 
all these difi'erences, and what are the circumstances which t«nd 
to affect prices generally, we may now inquire. 

A thoQsand tons of rags at the Eocky Mountains would not 
exchange for a piece of silver of the smallest conceivable size ; 
whereas, a quire of paper would command a piece so large that it 
would weigh an ounce. Passing thence eastward, and arriving 
in the plains of Kansas, their relative values, measnred in sOver, 
would be found so much to have changed, that the price of 
the rags would pay for many reams of the paper. Coming to 8t, 
Louis, a further change would be experienced — rags having again 
risen, and paper having again fallen. Such, too, would prove to 
be the case at every stage of the progress eastward— the raw ma- 
terial steadily gaining, and the finished commodity losing, in price, 
until, at length, in the heart of Massachusetts, three pounds of rags 
would be found to command more silver than would be needed 
for the purchase of a pound of the paper that could be made from 

* A three-sent piece, changing hands ten times in a day, effects eiohanges 
in a year to the eitant of f 100 ; or, if we take both sidee of the eichangee, 
to that of $200. Two thousand such pieces — coating $60 — engaged in cir- 
culatiog bread at home, a\e capable of maintaining a greater amonnt of 
oommeroo than can be ra^ntain^ by a ahip that has cost $30,000, engaged 
in effecting exchanges between the producers of cloth in Manchester and tea 
In China. 
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them. The changes of relation thus observed aro exhibited in the 
following diagram : — 




The price of raw materials tends to rise as we approach those 
places in which wealth moat exists — those in which man ia most 
enabled to associate with his fellow-man, for obtaining power to 
direct the forces of natare to his service. The prices of finished 
commodities move in a direction esactly opposite — tending 
always to decline as those of raw materials advance. Both tend 
thns to approximate — the highest prices of the one being alwaj^ 
found in connection with the lowest of the other; and in the 
strength of the movement in that direction will be fonnd the 
most conclusive evidence of advancing civilization and growing 
commerce. 

That all the facta are in entire accordance with this view, will 
be obvious to the reader when he remarks that cotton is low in 
price at the plantation, and high in Manchester or Lowell ; 
whereas, cloth is cheaper in Lowell than it is in Alabama or 
Louisiana. Com, in lUinois, is frequently so cheap that a bushel 
of it is given in exchange for the silver required to pay for a yard 
of the coarsest cotton cloth ; whereas, at Manchester, it is so 
dear that it pays for a dozen yards. The English farmer profits 
doubly — obtaining much cloth for his com, while increasing the 
quantity of the latter by help of the manure that is furnished by 
his competitor of the West. The latter loses doubly — giving 
much corn for little cloth, and adding thereto the manure yielded 
by the consnmption of his com, to the loss of which is due the 
unceasing diminution of the powers of his land. 

Looking backward in time, we obtain results precisely similar 
to those obtained in passing from countries in which associated 
men are found, and in which, consequently, wealth abounds, to 
those in which they are widely scattered, and in which they are, 
therefore, weak and poor. At the close of the fifteenth century, 
eight ecclesiastics, attending the funeral of Anne of Brittany, were 
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royally entertained at a cost of 3'13 francs, of money of our lime ; 
while the silk that was nsed on that occasion is charged at 25 
fraacB.* The same quantity of silk could now be purchased for 
iess than a franc and a half — a sum that would be entirely insuf- 
ficient to pay for a single dinner. The owner of four quires of 
paper could then obtain for it more money than was required for 
the purchase of a hog, and less than two reams were needed for 
the purchase of a bull.f In England, the facts are seen to have 
been precisely similar. Hogs, sheep, and corn were low iu price, 
and were exported, while cloth was high, and was therefore im- 
ported from distant lands. Coming down to a more recent pe- 
riod, the early portion of the last century, we find that corn and 
wool were cheap, while eloth and iron were dear; whereas, at the 
close of the same century, the former were becoming dearer from 
day to day, whiie the latter were as regularly becoming cheaper. 

I i. Eaw material tends, with the progress of men in wealth 
and ciyilization, to rise in price. What, however, is raw mate- 
rial ? In answer to this question, we may say, that all the pro- 
duets of the earth are, in their tnrn, finished commodity and raw 
material. Coal and ore are the finished commodity of the miuer, 
and yet they are only the raw material of which pig iron is made. 
The latter is the finished commodity of the smelter, and yet it is 
but the raw material of the puddler, and of him who rolls the bar. 
The bar, again, is the raw material of sheet iron, and that, in 
turn, becomes the raw material of the nail and the spike. These, 
in time, become the raw material of tiie house, in the diminished 
cost of which are found concentrated all the changes that have 
been observed in the various stages of passage from the rude ore 
— lying useless in the earth — to the nail and the spike, the hammer 
and the saw, required for the completion of a modem dwelling. 

The changes thus indicated will he found exhibited, although 
very imperfectly, in the following diagram, in which the several 
divisions represent — 

1. Land and labor; 5. Sbeetiron; 

2. Coal and iron ore ; 6. Nails and spikes ; and 

3. Pig iron; 7. Tlie dwelling. 

4. Bar iron; 

* Lrber; Fortune Pntfe du Moyen Age, p. 81. -j- Ibid. p. 60. 
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Iq the early and barbarous ages of society, land and labor are 
yery low in price, and the richest deposits of coal and ore are 
worthless. Houses are then obtained with such exceeding diffi- 
culty, that men are forced to depend for shelter against wind and 
rain upon holes and eaves they find existing in the earth. In 
time, they are enabled to combine their efforts ; and with every 
step in the conrse of progress, the land and the labor acquire power 
to command money in exchange, while the house loses it. As the 
services of fuel are more readily commanded, pig iron is more 
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easily obtained. Both, in turn, facilitate the makiag of bars and 
''sheets, nails and spikes, and all of these facilitate the crcalion of 
boats, ships, and houses ; but each and every of these improve- 
ments tends to increase the prices of the original raw materials — 
land and labor. At no i)eriod in the history of the world has the 
general price of these latter been so high as in the present one ; 
at none would the same quantity of money have purchased so 
staunch a boat, so tteet a ship, or so comfortable a house. Great 
as is the change indicated by the diagram, it is not equal to even 
a tithe of what has actually taken place. 

The more finished a commodity, the greater is the tendency to 
a fall of price ; and for the reason, that all the economics of labor 
of the earlier processes are accumulated together in the later ones. 
Houses, thus, profit by all improTements in the making of bricks, 
in the quarrying of stone, in the conversion of lumber, and in the 
working of the metals. So, too, is it with articles of clothing — 
every improvement in the various processes of spinning, weaving, 
and dyeing, and in the conversion of clothing into garments, being 
found gathered together in the coat; and the more numerous 
those improvements, the lower will be its price, while the higher 
will be that of the land and labor to which the wool is due. 

§ 5. The views thus far presented in reference to the circum- 
stances that influence prices, may now be embodied in the follow- 
ing propositions : — 

Man seeks association with his fellow-men. It is his first and 
greatest need. 

That he may associate, there must be that development of indi- 
viduality which results from diversity of employments — the artisan 
taking his place by the side of the planter and the farmer, and ex- 
changing services with them. 

That such exchanges may readily be made, there is needed an 
instrument which shall be email in bulk — easily preserved — capa- 
ble of almost infinite division and subdivision — readily convertible 
into various commodities required for the purposes of man — and, 
for all these reasons, universally acceptable. 

That that instrument is furnished by Providence in the two 
meta,l3, gold and silver — each of them possessing all the qualities 
that are above described. 

Vol. II. — 20 
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That the more abundant the supply of those metals, the more 
instant become the exchanges of society, the greater is tlie eco- 
nomy of mental and phy&ical force, and the greater the power to 
produce commodities to be given in exchange for farther supplies 
of these great instruments of a'l'^ociution and combination. 

That the countries which furnish them to the world are distant 
from those which produce cotton and corn, lead and iron. 

That the obstacle to exchanges between the countrie' that do, 
and those which do not, produce them, results from the necessity 
for effecting rhanges of place ; and that it exists in the ratio of 
the difficulty of transferring the things required to be exchanged. 

That land and labor are the things least susceptible of being 
changed in place ; and that they are always, in the early ages of 
society, very low in price 

That the most highly finished commodities — as more susceptible 
of being transported — are, in those aireB, very high in price. 

That, with the increase of population and of wealth, and with 
the growing diversity of employments, the hulk of commodities is 
diminished — the com and the wool being combined in the form 
of cloth, and tlias enabled readilj to travel to the gold -and -silver- 
producing countries of the world 

That, with every such change m the form of the rude products 
of the earth, international exchange is facilitated ; and that, with 
the growth of domestic and foreign commerce, there is a tendency 
to equality of price — that of the highlr finished commodity falling, 
while those of the rude prodacts of the earth as steadily tend to 
rise ; and that the rise is greitest as we approach most neariy to 
the ultimate raw material of all commodities — land and labor. 

That this approximation of pnces is a consequence of increased 
facility of combination, which II itself a consequence of increased 
ability to command the services of the great instrument of asso- 
ciation ; and that, with every =!tage of progress in that direction, 
there is a tendency to eqnalitv of power among the various mem- 
bers of a community, to obtain the commodities and things required 
for the maintenance and improvement of their physical, moral, and 
mental powers, with daily augmentation of their ability to com- 
mand the aid of the great natural forces placed at their service by 
n bounteous Providence. 

That the greater that ability, the greater must be the tendency 
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towards increase in the price of land and labor, and of the rude 
products of both — towards an equality in the prices of the moTe 
and the less finished coramoditips — and towards an approsima- 
tion in the character of the books, clothing, furniture, and dwell- 
ings of the various portions of society; and the greater the power 
to maintain commerce between those countries which do, and 
those which do not, yield the met»lB which constitute the raw 
material of money. 

Tor proof of the truth of these propositious, the reader may 
look to any of the adTancing communities of the world. In the 
days when the French peasant would have been reqoired to give 
an ox for a ream and a half of paper, wine was much higher than 
it is at present — peaches were entirely unattainable — the luicr 
vegetables now in use were utterly unknown — a piece of refined 
sugar, or a cup of tea or coffee, were lusuries fit for kings alone 
— and an ell of Dutclj linen exchanged for the equivalent of 60 
franca= $11.25.* Now, the price of meat has wonderfully in- 
creased, and the farm-laborer is better paid ; and the consequences 
are seen in the fact, that with the price of an ox the farmer can 
purchase better wine than then was drunk by kings — that he can 
obtain not only paper, but books and newspapers — that he can 
eat apricots and peaches — that sugar, tea, and coffee have become 
necessaries of life — and that he can have a supply of linen that 
would, in the earlier times, have almost sufficed for the entire 
household of a nobleman. Such are the results of an increase in 
the facility of association and combination among men ; and if 
we now desire to find the instrument to which they are most in- 
debted for the power to combine their efforts, we must loot for it 
in that to which we have given the name of money. Such being 
the case, it becomes important that we should ascertain what are 
the circumstances under which the power to command the use of 
that instrument increases, and what are those under which it 
declines. 

* IiEBEK : Ibrlunt Frivtt da Moj/m Age, p. 82. 
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THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

II. — Of the Supply of Money. 

§ 1. To acqnire dominion over the various natural forces pro- 
Tided for his use, is both the pleasnre and the duty of man ; and 
the greater the amount acquired, the lighter becomes his labor 
and the greater is the tendency to increase of power. With each 
addition thereto, there is a diminution of the resistance to his far- 
ther efforts ; and hence it is, that each successive discovery is seen 
to be but the precursor of newer and greater ones. Franklin's 
lightning-rod was but the preparation for the telegraph-wires that 
connect our cities ; and they, in turn, were but the precursors of 
those which are deetined soon to enable every man in the Union 
to read, at his breakfast-table, an account of the occurrences of 
the previous day in each and all of the coantries of Europe, Asia, 
and Australia. Bach successive year thus augments Iho power 
of man, and with every new discovery utility is given to forces 
that now are being wasted. The more they are utilized — the 
more nature is required to labor in the service of man — the less is 
the quantity of human effort required for the reproduction of the 
coramodities needed for his comfort, convenience, or enjoyment 
— the less is the value of all previous accumnlations — and the 
greater is the tendency towards giving to the labor of the pre- 
sent power over the capital created hy the labors of the past. 

Utility is the measure of man's power over nature, The greater 
it is, the larger is the demand for the commodity, or thing, 
that is utilized, and the greater is the attractive force exerted 
upon it, wherever found. Look where we may, wc shall see that 
every raw material yielded by the earth to man tends towards 
those places at which it has the highest utility, anij that there it 
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is the value of the finished article will be found to be the least.* 
Wheat tends towards the grist-mill, and there it is that fiour is 
cheapest. Cotton and wool tend towards the milts at which 
they are to be spun and woven, and there it is that the smallest 
quantity of money will purchase a yard of cloth. f Caoutchouc 
tends towards those places at which India-rubber shoes are made, 
and there it is snch shoes are cheapest. On the other hand, it is 
where cotton has the least utility — on the plantation — that cloth 
has the highest value. Therefore it is, that we see communities 
so universally prospering when the spindle and the loom arc 
brought to the neighborhood of the plough and the haiTow, to 
utilize their products. 

Precisely similar to this are the facts observed in regard to the 
precious metals, ever}'where on the earth's surface seen to be tend- 
ing towards those places at which they have the highest utility — 
those at which men are most able to combine their efforts for ren- 
dering available all the raw products of the earth— those in which 
land most rapidly acijuirea a money value, or price — those, conse- 
quently, in which the value of those metals, as compared with land, 
most rapidly diminishes — and those in which the charge for the 
use of money is lowest. They tend to leave those places in which 
their utility is small, and iu which combination of action least 
exists — those, therefore, in which the price of land is low, and 
the rate of interest high. — In the first, there is a daily tendency 
towards increase iu the freedom of man ; whereas, in the last, the 
tendency is in the opposite direction — towards the subjugation of 
man to the control of those who live by the expenditure of taxes, 
rent, and interest on money lent. If we desire evidence of this, 
we have but to look around ns at the present moment, and see 
how oppressively rent. and interest operate upon the poorer por- 
tions of society — how numerous are the applications for the small- 
est office — and, above all, how great has been the increase of pau- 

* Vft!ne is the measuro of the obstacle interposed by nature to the grati- 
fication of the wishes of man. 

\ Centralisation in England and elsewhere proiiuoes an unnatural distri- 
bntion of the proceeds of labor — giving much to the few, and leaving little 
to the many — much to the Innd-holder and mill-owner, and little to the 
workman. This distribution is productive of inequality, and is a result of 
interference with natural laws whose tendency is ttwards equality. Taking 
th« tola! quandty of food returned to the labor of an Englishman, it will be 
found to be the equivalent of nt least ten timcB as much clotli as is retnmed 
tu tlic labor of an individual in Illinois or Wisconsin. 
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perism in the past tiiree years, in which oar exports of specie have 
been bo large. 

Looking to Mexico or Peru, to California or Siberia, we see 
l)Ut rery little of that combination of action reqnired for giving 
utility to tbeir metallic products — little valae in land — and inte- 
rest on money at higher rates than in any other organized com- 
munities of the world. Following those products, we see them 
passing gradually through our Western States towards the cities 
of the Atlantic; or through Russia to St. Petersburg — every 
step of their progress being towards those States, or countries, 
in which they have the highest utility — those in which combina- 
tion of action most exists, and in which, therefore, man is daily 
aciiuiring power over the various forces of nature, and compelling 
her more and more to aid him in his efforts for the attainment 
of further power. 

g 2. For more than a centnry, Oreat Britain constituted the 
reservoir into which was discharged the major part of the gold 
and silver produced throughout the world. There it was that 
the artisan, and the farmer were most nearly brought together 

— the power of association most existed — the nltimate raw 
materials of commodities, land and labor, were most utilized 

— and the eonsamption, in the arts, of gold and silver, was the 
greatest.* Now, the state of things is widely different. From 
year to year, the land of the United Kingdom has become more 
consolidated — the little proprietor having been superseded by 
the great middleman farmer, and the mere day-laborer ; and the 
result is seen in the fact, that Great Britain has passed from being 
a place at which commodities are produced to be given in ex- 
fthango for the produce of other lands, to being a mere place of 
exchange for the people of those lauds, "t" With each successive 
year, there is a decline in the proportion borne to the whole 
population by the producing classes, and an increase in that 
borne by the non-producing ones, | with corresponding diminn- 
tion in the power to retain the products of the mines of Peru 
and Mexico. 
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The gold of California does not, as we know, to any material 
extent, remain among the people of these United States. Touch- 
ing their Atlantic coast, only to be transferred to steamers that 
bear it off to Britain, it there meets the produet of tlie Australian 
mines — the two combined amounting to more than a hundred 
millions of dollars a year. Both come there, however, merely in 
transit — being destined ultimately to the payment of the people 
of Continental Europe, who have supplied raw products that have 
been converted and exported, or finished ones that have been con- 
sumed. Much of it goes, necessarily, to France ; and for the rea- 
son, that France now sells of her products to Britain nearly 
350,000,000 of francs, while importing from her but about 
150,000,000. This gold, too, is entitled to remain in France, 
because of the vast difference between the French acd English 
systems — the former being almost wholly based upon the idea of 
exporting the products of French labor, while the foundation of 
the latter rests upon the idea of buying foreign food and other 
raw materials, changing their forms, and then re-exporting 
them. 

The intercourse of France with the rest of the world is rapidly 
increasing — her exports having grown, in the short period of 
twenty years, from 500,000,000 francs to 1,400,000,000, and 
haTing steadily maintained their commercial character.* Manu- 
factures are there the handmaidx of agriculture ; whereas, in the 
United Kingdom, they are, with each successive year, becomin"; 
more and more the sybstitvtes for it. To a small quantity of 
cotton, silk, and other raw prodncts of distant lands, Francu 
adds a large amount of the produce of her farms — thus entitling 
herself not only to reeeive, but to retain for her own nses and 
purposes, nearly all the commodities — gold and silver included 
— that come to her from distant lands. Her position is that of 
the rich and enlightened farmer, who sells bia productions in their 
highest form — thus qualifying himself for applying to the sup- 
port of his family, the education of his children, and the improTe- 
ment of his land, the whole of the. cornmaditiei received by him 
in exchange. That of Great Britain is the position of the trader, 
who passes through his hands a large amount of property, of 
which he is entitled to retain the amount of his commission, and 
* Sea ante, p. 90. 
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nothing more. The one has an immense and wonderfully grow- 
ing commerce, while the other performs a vast amount of trade. 

§ 3. The precious metals are steadily flowing to the north and 
east of Europe, and among' the largest of their reeipients we find 
Northern Germany, now so rapidly advancing in wealth, power, 
and civilization. Denmark and Sweden, Austria and Belgium — 
following in the lead of France, in the maintenance of the policy 
of Colbert — are moving in the same direction ; and the conse- 
quences are seen in a growing habit of association, attended with 
daily augmentation of the amount of production, and of the faci- 
lity of a«eumnlation ; as exhibited in the building of mills, the 
opening of mines, the construction of roads, and the constantly 
augmenting power to command the services of the precious metals. 

The causes of these phenomena arc readily explained. Raw 
materials of every kind tend towards those places at which em- 
ployments are most diversified, because there it is that the pro- 
ducts of the farm command the largest quantity of money. Gold 
and silver follow in the train of raw materials ; and for the rea- 
son, that where the farmer and the artisan are most enabled to 
combine, finished commodities — those whose production has 
required the greatest deveJopment of mind — are always cheapest. 
When Germany exported com and wool, those commodities were 
cheap, and she was required to export her gold to aid in paying 
for the cloth and paper that she imported ; because they were very 
dear. Now, she imports both wool and rags ; her farmers ob- 
tain high prices for their products, and are enriched; and the 
gold of the world comes to her, because cloth and paper are so 
cheap that she sends them to the most distant quarters of the 
world. So ia it with France, Belgium, Sweden, and Denmark — 
all of which are large importers of raw materials, and of gold. 
Russia diminishes her export of corn, and is therefore enabled to 
retain at home the produce of her mines, and to limit greatly the 
necessity for forcing her wool upon the market of the world. In 
all of those countries, raw materials rise in price ; and the greater 
the tendency to rise, the more rapidly must the current of the 
precious metals set in thai direction. The country that desires 
to increase its supplies of gold, and thus lower the price of money, 
is, therefore, required to pursue that course of policy which tends 
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nioai to raise the pHces of raw raateml, and lower those of maon- 
faetnres. This, however, is directly the opposite of the policy 
advocated by the British school, which sects in the cheapening 
of all the raw materia! of manufactures, the means of advancing 
civilization. 

§ 4 The reverse of this 11 found in Ireland, Tnrkey, and 
Portugal, so long the dose allies of England — and so nni- 
fonnlj folloning in the course of policy now advocated by her 
economists From each and ill of them there has been an 
unceasmg dram of money, and the disappearance of the precious 
metals has been followed by decline in the productiveness of land, 
ill the prices of commodities, in the value of land, and in the power 
of man. 

France, in the decade prior to the conclusion of the Eden treaty 
of lt86, was advancing in both manufactures and commerce with 
great rapidity, as is shown conclusively in M. de Tocqueville's 
recent work.* Eaw materials and the precious metals flowing 
in, and manufactured goods flowing out, the result was seen in a 
daily increasing tendency towards the division of land, the improve- 
ment of agriculture, and the increase of human freedom. From the 
date of that treaty, however, all was changed. Manufactures 
flowed in, and gold flowed out, with daily decline in the power of 
association, in the wages of labor, and in the value of land. Uni- 
versal distress producing a demand for change of policy, its efl'ect 

« " Simultftneouslj with these, changes in the mind or governed and go- 
vetnorB, pnblic prosparity began to deTelop with uaeiampled strideB. Thia 
is shown by all sorts of evidence. Popnlation increased rapidlj; wealth 
more rapidlj atiU. The American war did not chock the mo'ement; it com- 
pleted the embarrassment of tlie state, but did not impede privftte enterprise; 
individuals grew more iodustriotis, mora inventive, richer than ever. 

"An official of the time states that, in 1774. 'industrial progress had been 
so rapid that the amount of taxable articles had largcl; increased.' On com- 
paring the various contracts made between the state and the companies to 
which the taxes were farmed out, at different periods dnring tlie reign of 
Louis XVI,, one perceives that the yield was increasing with astonishing 
rapidity. The lease of 178S yielded fonrteen millions more than that of 
1780. Keclier, in his report of IT81, estimated that ' the produce of taxes 
OD articles of consumption increai^ed at the rate of two millions a year.' 

"Arthur Young states that in 1788 the commerce of BordeauswaB greater 
than that of Liverpool, and adds, that 'of late years maritime trade has 
made more progress in Franca than in England : the whole trade of France 
has doubled in the last twenty years.' "— Db Tocqueviiie ; The Old Regxmt 
and the Recolulion, p. 210. 
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was seen in the calling together of the States- Geuera!, whose ap- 
pearance on the stage, for tlie first time in a Imndred and eighty 
years, was so soon to be followed by a revolution that sent to the 
guillotine the most of those by whom the affaire of the country 
had been directed. 

Looking to Spain, we see the poverty of that country to have 
steadily increased from the hour when, by expelling her mannfac- 
turing population, she rendered herself dependent upon the work- 
shops of other conntries. Mistress of Mexico and Pern, she acted 
merely as the condnit throngh which their wealth passed to the 
advancing countries of the world, as is now the case with Great 
Britain and the United States. 

Turning now to Mexico, we see her to have been declining 
steadily in power from the day on which she obtained her inde- 
pendence ; and for the reason, that from that date her mannfac- 
tares began to disappear. From year to year, she becomes more 
and more dependent npon the trader, and more and more com- 
pelled to export her commodities in their rudest state — as a neces- 
sary consequence of which her power to retain the produce of her 
mines is constantly diminishing. 

Passing into Asia, we find in India a country from which ma- 
nnfacturea have gradually disappeared. Cotton now goes forth 
to markets that formerly looked to Hindostan for supplies of 
cloth ; and here, as everywhere, we find the exportation of the 
precious metals keeping pace with the decline of agriculture and 
the impoverishment of the people.* 

§ 5. The facts thus far presented for the reader's considera- 
tion may now be embodied in the following propositions : — 

Raw materials tend towards those countries iu which employ- 
ments are most diversified — in which the power of association 
most exists — and in which land and labor tend most to rise in 
price. 

The precious metals tend towards the same countries ; and for 
the reason, that there it is that finished commodities are least in 
price. 

• See ante, vol. i. p. 3*6. Qnite recently, there has been a large eiport 
of ailver to India ; nnil for the rensoii, that the government — preferring to 
collect ite tftxes in the moat expensive oommoditj — has prohibited the ciron- 
lation of goM, 
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The greater the attractive force exerted upon those raw mate- 
rials and this gold, the more does agricnltnre tend to become 
a science — the larger are the returns to agricQltural labor-— the 
more steady and regular becomes the motion of society— the more 
rapid ia the development of the powers of the land, and of the 
men by whom it is occupied — the larger ia the commerce — and 
the greater the progress towards happiness, wealth, and power. 

Raw materials tend /j-om those counti-ies in which employments 
are least diversified — those in which the power of combination 
least exists — and those, consequently, in which land and labor are 
least in price. 

The precions metals, too, tend to leave those countries, because 
there it is that finished commodities are dearest. 

The greater the expulsive force that is thus exhibited, the 
slower is the circulation of society, and the smaller ia the amount 
of commerce — the more rapid is the exhaustion of the soil — the 
lower is the condition of agriculture — the less is the return to the 
labors of the field — the lower are the pricea of the products of the 
farm — the less is the regularity of the motion of society — the ' 
greater is the power of the trader — and the stronger ia the tend- 
ency towards pauperism and crime among the people, and towards 
weakness in the government. 

The portions of the world _/ront which the precious metals flow, 
in which agriculture declines, and men become less free, are those 
which follow iu the lead of England — preferring the supremacy 
of trade to the extension of commerce — Ireland, Turkey, Portu- 
gal, India, Carolina, and other exclusively agricultural countries. 

The portions towards which they flow are those which follow 
in the lead of France — preferring the extension of commerce to 
the enlargement of the trader's power. Germany and Denmark, 
Sweden and New England, are in this position. In all of them 
agriculture becomes more and more a science us employments 
become more and more diversified — the returns to agricultural 
labor increasing as the prices of raw materials tend to rise. 

In all the countries to which they flow, the prices of raw mate- 
rials and those of finished commodities tend to approximate — the 
farmer giving a steadily diminishing quantity of wool and corn in 
tetum for a constant quantity of cloth and iron. 

In those //-oni which they flow, those prices become from year 
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to year more widely separated — the farmer and the planter giving 
a steadily inereaBing quantity of wool and corn for a diminishing 
quantity of iron, or of cloth. 

Sucli are the facts presented by the history of the world, exte- 
rior to the United States, of both the present and the past. How 
far they are ia accordance with those here observed, we may 
now inquire. 

' § 6. The mining communities of the world having raw products 
to sell, and needing to purchase finished commodities, the gold 
and silver they produce flow naturally to those countries that 
have such commodities to sell ; and they do not flow towards 
those which have only raw materials to offer in exchange. 
India has cotton to sell; Ireland and Turkey have ^ain ; 
Brazil has sugar and coffee ; while Alabama has only cotton ; 
for which reason it is, that money is always scarce in those coun- 
tries, and the rate of interest high. Looking at the United 
States generally, we find that whenever their policy ha.s tended 
towards the production of combination of action between the far- 
mer and the artisan, they have been importers of the precious 
metals, and that then land and labor have tended to rise in price. 
The contrary effect has invariabJy been produced whenever their 
policy has tended to the diminution of association, and the pro- 
duction of a necessity for looking abroad for making all their 
exchanges of food and wool for cloth and iron — limited, how- 
ever, for the period immediately following the change, by the 
existence of a credit that has enabled them to run in debt to 
Europe, and thus for a time to arrest the export of the precious 
metals. What was the precise course of the trade in those metals 
during the thirty years preceding the discovery of the Californian 
gold deposits, is shown by the following figures : — 

1821—1835 $12,500,000 

1826—1829 $4,000,000 

1830—1831 20,000,000 

1835—1888 84,000,000 

1889—1842 9,000,000 

1843—1847 89,000,000 

1848-1850 14,000,000 
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We see, here, that in the closing years of the free-trade system 
of 181T, the average excess of specie export was about $2, 500, 000 
a year. If to this be added a similar amount, only, for the an- 
nual consumption, we obtain an absolute diminution of five-and- 
tweuty millions, while the population had increased about ten per 
cent. Under snch circumstances, it is no matter of surprise that 
those years are conspicuous among the most calamitous ones in 
their history. At Pittsburg, flour then sold at $1.25 per barrel ; 
wheat, throughout Ohio, woald command but 20 cents a bnshel j 
while a ton of bar iron required little short of eighty barrels of 
flour to pay for it. Such was the state of affairs that produced 
the tariff of 1824 — a rery imperfect measure of protection, but one 
that, imperfect as it was, changed the course of the current, and 
caused a net import, in the four years that followed, of $4,000,000 
of the precious metals — being perhaps about as mach as was re- 
quired for the consumption. Under these circumstances, but little 
improTement could be expected. In 1828, there was enaoted 
the Grst tariff tending directly to the promotion of association 
throughout the country ; and its effects are, as we aee, exhibited 
in an excess import of the precious metals — averaging $4,000,000 
a year— notwithstanding the discharge iu that period of the whole 
of the national debt that had been held in Europe — amounting to 
many millions. Putting together the discharge of debt and the 
import of coin, the balance of trade in that period mast have been 
in their favor to the extent of nearly $50,000,000; or an average 
of about $10,000,000 a year. As a consequence, prosperity ex- 
isted to an extent never before known — the power to purchase 
foreign commodities, growing with such rapidity as to render it 
necessary greatly to enlarge the free list; and then it was that 
coffee, tea, and many other raw commodities, were emancipated 
from the payment of any impost. Thus did efficient protection 
lead to a freedom of commerce, abroad and at home, such as had 
never before existed. 

The first few years of the Compromise tariff of 1833 profited 
largely by the prosperity that had resulted from the existence of 
the act of 1828, and the reductions under it were then so small 
that its operation was but slightly felt. In those years, too, there 
was contracted a considerable foreign debt — stopping the export 
of specie, and producing an excess import averaging more than 
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$8,000,000 a year. Prosperity seemed to exist, but it was of the 
same description that has marlted the last few years, daring which 
the value of all property has depended entirely upon the power to 
contract debts abroad — thus placing the nation more completeJy 
under the control of its distant creditors. 

In the succeeding years, the Compromise tariff became more 
fully operative.* Furnaces and factories were everywhere closed, 
with constantly increasing necessity for looking abroad for the per- 
formance of all exchanges, and corresponding necessity for remit- 
ting money to pay the balance dae on the purchases of the years 
that had passed. Nevertheless, the annual specie export averaged 
little more than $2,000,000 ; but if to this be added a consump- 
tion of only $3,000,000 a year, we have a reduction of $20,000,000, 
the consequences of which were seen in an almost total suspension 
of the Rocietary circulation. The whole country was in a state 
of ruin. Laborers were everywhere out of employment, and 
being still consumers while producing nothing, it followed that 
the power of accnmnlation ceased almost to exist. Debtors being 
everywhere at the mercy of creditors, sales of real estate were 
chiefly accomplished by help of officers of the law, whose employ- 
raentfl were then more productive than they had ever been from 
the date of the establishment of the Conslitntion. 

The change in the value of labor, consequent upon the stop 
page of the circulation that followed this trivial export of the 
precious metals, cannot be placed at less than $500,000,000 & 
year. Wages were low, even where employment could be ob- 
tained ; but a large portion of the labor-power of the conntry 
was totally wasted, and the demand for mental power diminished 
even more rapidly than that for physical exertion. In tlie prices 
of land, houses, machinery of all kinds, and other similar pro- 
perty, the redaction counted by thousands of millions of dollars ; 
and yet, the difference between the two periods ending in 1833 
and 1843, in regard to the monetary movement, was only that 
between an excess import of $6,000,000, and an excess export of 
$2,500,000, or a total of $7,500,000 a year. No one who stu- 
dies these facts, can fail to be struck with the wonderful power 

* One-tenth oE the eicess over 20 per cent, -was reduced in December, 
18S3, another tenth in 1835, a third in 1837, und a fonrth in 1839 — the re- 
maining eiOf9B of dalies being theti Bqually dividctl into two parts, to be 
rodnced in 1841 and 1842. 
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over the fortunes and conditions of men eserted by the metals pro- 
vided by the Creator for furthering the work of association among 
mankind. With the small escesa of import in the first period, there 
was a steady tendency towards equality of condition among the poor 
and the rich, the debtor and the creditor ; whereas with the slight 
excess of export in the second one, there was a daily increasing 
tendency towards inequality — the poor laborer, and the debtor, 
passing steadily more nnder the control of the rich employer, and 
the wealthy creditor. Of all the machinery funiished for the use of 
man, there is none so equalizing in its tendency as that known by 
the name of money ; and yet political economists would have the 
world believe that the agreeable feeling which everywhere attends 
a knowledge that it is flowing in, is evidence of ignorance ; and 
that any reference to the question of the favorable or unfavorable 
balance of trade.is beneath the dignity of men who feel that they 
are following in the footsteps of Hnme and Adam Smith. It 
would, however, be as difficult to find a single prosperous country 
in the world that is not, from year to year, mating itself o better 
casiomer to the gold-producing countries, as it would be to find 
any auch nation in Europe that is not becoming, from year to 
year, a better customer to those which produce silk, or cotton. 
To be an improving cnstomer, there must be in its favor a stead- 
ily increasing balance of trade, to be settled by payment in the 
commodity for whose production the country is fitted, whether 
that be cloth or tobacco, silver or gold. 

The condition of the nation at the date of the passage of the 
act of 1842, was humiliating in the extreme. The Treasury — 
unable to obtain at home the means required for administering 
the government, even on the most economical scale — had failed in 
all its elforts to negotiate a loan at 6 per cent,, even in the same 
foreign markets in which it had hnt recently paid off, at par, a 
debt bearing an interest of only 3 per cent. Many of the States, 
and some even of the oldest of them, had been forced to suspend 
the payment of interest on their debts The banks, to a great 
extent, were in a state of suspension, and those which professed to 
redeem their notes found their business greatly restricted by the 
increasing demand for com to go abroad. Throughout a large 
portion of the country, the use of either gold or silver as currency 
had altogether ceased. The Federal government, but recently so 
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rich, was driven to tlie use of inconvertible paper money in all its 
transactions with tlie people. Of the merchants, a large portion 
had become bankrupt. Factories and furnaces were ererjwhere 
closed, and hundreds of thousands of persona were totally unem- 
ployed. Commerce had scarcely an existence, for those who could 
not sell their labor were unable to purchase the produce of the 
labor of others. NoTertheless, deep as was the abyss into which 
the nation, had been plunged, so magical was the effect of the 
adoption of a system that turned the balance of trade in its fayor, 
that scarcely had the act of August, 1843, become a law, when 
the goTernment found that it could have all its wants at once sup- 
plied at home. Mills factone=( and furnaces long closed, were 
again opened ; labor came agam into demand ; and, before the 
close of the third year of its exi tea c pros^ erity almost univer- 
sal reigned. States recommen el the payment of interest on 
their debts. Railroads and Lanals again paid dividends. Real 
estate had donbled in value and mortgage'! had been everywhere 
lightened ; and yet the total net imj ort of specie in the first four 
of the yeai-s of that system naa but $11 000 000, or $4,250,000 
per annum ! In the last of those years occurred the Irish famine 
— creating a great demand for food from this country, the conse- 
quence of which was an import of no less than $22,000,000 of 
gold—malting the total import in the five years, as above stated, 
$39,000,000. Deducting from this but $4,000,000 per annum 
for the 'consumption, it will leave an average increase, for the 
purposes of circulation, of less than $5,000,000 ; and yet the dif- 
ference in the prices of labor and land in 184T, as compared with 
1842, would be lowly estimated if placed at only $2,000,000,000. 
With 184T, however, there came another change of policy, and 
the nation was anew called upon to try the system under which it 
had been prostrated in 1840-43. The doctrines of Hume and 
Smith in reference to the balance of trade, were again adopted as 
those by which a government was to be directed in its movements 
Protection being then repudiated, the consequences were speedily 
seen in the fact, that, within three years, factories and furnaces 
were everywhere closed, labor was everywhere seeking demand, 
and gold was flowing out even more rapidly than it had come in 
under the tariff of 1843. The excess export of those three years 
araoonted, as is shown above, to $14,000,000; and if to this be 
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added $15,01)0,000 for consumption, it follows that the reduction 
in those years was equal to the total increase under the previoug 
system. Circulation was eyerjwhcre being anspended, and a cri- 
ais was close at hand, when, fortunately for the advocates of the 
existing system, the gold deposits of California were brought to 
liglit. 

In the year 1850--51, the quantity received from that source 
was more than $iO,000,000, of which nearly $20,000,000 were 
retained at home. The consequence was speedily seen in a reduc- 
tion of the rate of interest, and the re-establishment of commerce, 
lu the following year, $37,000,000 were exported, leaving per- 
haps $8,000,000 or $10,000,000, which, added to that retained in 
1851, made an addition to the currency of probably $30,000,000 
— producing universal life and motion. In 1852-53, there was 
still a slight increase, but in the two years following — 1854 and 
1855 — the export was no less than $9T,000,000 ; and if to this 
we add a domestic consumption that probably was but little 
short of 126,000,000, we obtain a total amount withdrawn 
exceeding the receipts from all the world. Looking now to the 
Union east of the Eocky Mountains, it may well be doubted if 
the effective addition to the stock of the precious metals remain- 
ing in the form of coin much exceeds a single dollar, per head, of 
the population.* It may amount to $30,000,000 or $35,000,000; 
and small as is that sum, it would have produced a great effect in 

• In Hie last Treasury Report, the addition to the stock of the precious 
metals in the laat fow years is estimated at more than $100,000,000, ftnd 
possibly even $150,000,000. Small allowance ia (here, however, made for a 
consumption in the arta (hat must, in the last five years, have ahaorbed at 
least fifty of those millions. None is made for the fact, that $20,000,000 
are always kept in Treasury vaults, and while there are as useless as would 
be a similar weight of pebble-Stones. Much advantage is claimed to have 
resulted from iDcreaaing the difficulty of trtmsferring tbe property in money, 
by compelling individuals to carry gold in their pockets, when, if the law 
permitted, they would prefer to carry bank-notes. No allowance is made 
for a land system that compels millions of dollars in gold to be transported 
' from one part of the country to another — at great cost and risk — when 
drafts would be used, were it not that it ia the object of the Federal govern- 
ment, as far as possible, to lieitrot/ Iht ulUiiy of tht predoui mttalt, by pro- 
moting their trantportadon, and thus preventing their circulation. From the 
day when free trade was inaugurated as the policy of the dominant party of 
the countrj', there has been an almost anoeasing war against credit; and 
Uie result is seen in the fact, that it requires $200,000,000 of gold and sil- 
ver to carry on a smaller amount of commerce than would, nnder a sound 
system, be transacted by help of less than $100,000,000, and with a ateadi- 
nws and regularity that now are quite unknown, 
YoL. II. — 21 
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promoting the rapidity of circulation, had it not been that, simnl- 
taneonsly therewith, the indelitedness to foreign countries had bo 
much increased as to require an annual remittance equal to the 
whole export of food to all the world, for the pojinent of interest 
alone— producing doubt and general distrust— causing an exten- 
sive hoarding of moiiej- — and palsying the movements of com- 
merce. As a consequence of this it is, that the country now pre- 
sents the most extraordinary spectacle in the world — that of a 
commnnity owning one of the great sources of supply for money, 
in which the price paid for its use is generally thrice, and in maoy 
parts of the country six or eight times, as great as in those conn- 
tries of Europe which find their gold-mines in their furnaces, their 
rolling-mills, and their cotton and woollen iiietories. 

The policy of the country has, with slight exceptions, looked 
steadily lowards keeping down the prices of the rude products of 
the earth, and thus facilitating their export ; and the preciona 
metals always follow in their train. The result at homo is seen 
in the general exhaustion of the soil — in the fact that agricul- 
ture makes but little progress — in the diminished yield of the land 
— and in the steady dec)ine of the money price of tobacco, fiour, 
cotton, and other rade products of the earth.* The effect abroad 
is seen in the facts, that while the countries which receive those 
raw materials now make roads for themselves, the one that ex- 
ports them is the largest borrower of the world — being forced to 
go abroad to purchase, on credit, the iron required for making 
roads through lands abounding in water-powers that run to waste; 
and over others filled with coa! and iron whose services must 
remain unused until the adoption of a system tending to arrest 
the export of the precious metals, to enhance the value of land, 
and to lower the price of money. 

The power to command the services of the precious metals 
grows with the growth of the power of association. The policy 
of the United States is hostile to association ; and therefore it is, 
that cotton, flour, and tobacco have so steadily declined in price, 
while money has remained so dear. 

§ "I. " In every kingdom into which money begins to fiow in 
greater abundance than formerly, every thing," saya Mr. Home, 

*geefln(^pp. 103-197. 
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in his well-known Essay on Money, " takes a now face ; labor and 
industry gain life ; the merchant becomes more enterprising, the 
manufacturer more diligent and skilful ; and even the farmer fol- 
lows his plough with more alacrity and attention." 

That this is so, is well known to every one who will read this 
volume. Why should it be so ? Because the circulation of 
society then increases, and all power — whether in the physical 
or social world — results from motion. When money is flowing 
in, every man is enabled to find a purchaser for his labor, or its 
products, and to become a purchaser of the labor of others. 
Therefore it is, that commerce so steadily increases in those coun- 
tries in which the Califomian and Australian products now so 
rapidly accumulate — France, G-ermany, and Northern and West- 
ern Europe generally. When, on the contrary, money flows out, 
the circulation diminishes, and labor is everywhere wasted. That 
labor-power is capital, the result of the consumption of other 
capital in the form of food ; and all the difference between an 
adTaneing and a declining state of society, is found in the fact, 
that in the one, there is a constant increase in the rai)idity with 
which the demand for muscnlar or mental power follows its pro- 
duction, while in the other, there is a daily diminution therein. 
The more instantly the demand follows the supply, the more is 
the force economized, and the larger is the power of accumula- 
tion. The longer the interval between production and consumpr 
tion, the greater is the waste of force, and the less is the power 
of accumulation. 

Of all the machinery in use among men, there is none that ex- 
ercises upon their actions so great an inSnenee as that which 
gathers up and divides and subdivides, and then gathers ap 
again, to be on the instant divided and subdivided again, the 
minutes and quarter-hours of a eommnnity. It is the machinery 
of association, and the indispensable machinery of progress ; and 
therefore it is, that we see in all 'new or poor communities so con- 
stant an effort to obtain something to be used in place of it, aa is 
shown in various countries of the world in which an irredeemable 
paper constitutes the only medium of exchange. Throughout the 
States of the West, a currency of some description is felt to be 
among the prime neces.sities of life. So well is this want under- 
stood, that many Eastern banks supply notes expressly for West- 
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era circulation, and the people there receive them and pa^ them 
from hand to hand, hecause any money 13 better than none, and 
good they cannot get, for the reason that metallic money always 
flows yVom the place where the charge for its use is high, lo that 
at which it is low, as is seen to be every day the case. The 
rate of interest in the West is now enormous, but everj day wit- 
nesses the export of gold to New York, where it is somewhat 
less ; and yet even the high interest of that city — ranging, as it 
has done for years, hetween ten and thirty per cent, per annum — 
cannot prevent it from going to France and Germany, where it 
commands hut five or six per cent. Money thus obeys the same 
law OS water — seeking always the lowest level. The latter falls 
upon the hills, hnt from the moment of its fall it never stops until 
it reaches the ocean ; nor does the gold of California, or the sil- 
ver of Mexico, stop until it reaches that point at which money 
most abounds, and at which, for that reason, the price paid for its 
nse is least. Why this is so, we may examine. 

In all the pursuits of life, it is the first step that is the most 
costly, and the least productive of result. The quantity of effort 
required for obtaining the first hundred dollars is greater than is 
needed for increasing it to a thousand ; and that, in turn, is 
greater than is required to make of the latter a hundred thousand. 
80 is it with the machinery of transportation and t 
with schools and books. 

Where roads are good, new ones can be cheaply n 
of the facility of transportation on the old ones. Where machi- 
nery of conversion abounds, new machinery may be cheaply made. 
Where the machinery of exchange, called money, freely circulates, 
further supplies may be cheaply bought, because of the wonderful 
effect of that combination of effort which results from growing 
power of association. It is where money is cheap so far as 
regards interest, that it is dear as regards all the finished com- 
modities required for the use of the men who mine gold or who 
cultivate the earth. A piece of money will buy far more cloth in 
Britain than in California, and it goes to the former to yield four 
per cent. -interest, when it might stay in the latter to pay thirty or 
forty per cent. For the same reason it goes from Illinois to Bos- 
ton, from Mississippi to Providence, from Kew York to Belgium 
and Germany, from Brazil to Paris, and from India to Manches- 
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ter and Birmingham ; and the fester it goes, the stronger is the 
tendency towards further acceleration of its rate of travel. 

The larger the quantity of gold sent to the chief manufactur- 
ing centres of the earth, the lower will be the rate of interest there 
— the greater will he the facilities for constructing new roads and 
mills — and the more rapid those exchanges from hand to hand 
which constitute commei-ce, and for the making of which money 
is so absolutely indiapensahle. — Directly the reverse effect is pro- 
duced in the country from which it is exported, and in which, by 
reason of its export, the quantity is diminished. Circulation there 
becomes languid, and the power to dispose of labor gradnally 
declines, with constant waste of capital. The demand for cloth be- 
comes less, and mills cease to ran. The closing of mills diminishes 
the demand for fuel and for iron, and furnaces are closed, while 
mines are everywhere abandoned. Labor abounds, for which 
there is no demand. The cost of maintaining order increases, 
while the power to contribute to the support of government as 
steadily decreases ; and, nest, the capitalist is found tranhfer- 
ring himself to some other place, affording greater demand for 
his talents and his fortune. Land deeliues in price, and cultiva- 
tion becomes less and less a science. Production is lessened, and 
with each and eiery stage of this decline, there is an increased 
necessity for resorting to the great central markets of the world, 
and for accepting less and less money in exchange for the few 
rude products, that eau yet be raised for the supply of distant 
markets. 

Of all the commodities used by man, the precious metals are 
those that render the largest amount of service in proportion to 
their cost — and those whooe movements furnish the most perfect 
test of the soundness or unsoundness of its commercial system. 
They go from those .countries whose people are engaged in 
exhausting the soil, to those in which they renovate and impro*e 
it. . They go from those at which the price of raw products, and 
of land itself, is low — from those at which money is scarce and 
interest is high. The country that desires to attract the precious 
metals, and to lower the charge for the use of money, has, then, 
only to adopt the measures that elsewhere are seen most to tend 
towards elevation in the price of land, and increase in the reward 
of human effort. In all countries, the value of laud grows with 
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that development of tbe human faculties which results from diver- 
sity in the modes of emplojinent, and from the consequent growth 
of the power of combination. That power grows in France, and 
in all the countries of Northern Europe ; and for the reason, 
as has been shown, that all those countries have adopted the 
course of policy recommended by Colbert, and carried out by 
France. It declines in Great Britain, in Ireland, in Portugal, in 
Turkey, in the Eastern and Western Indies, and in all countries 
that follow the teachings of the British school. It has grown in 
the United States in every period of protection ; and then money 
has flowed in, and land and labor have risen in value. It has 
diminished there in every period in which trade has obtained the 
mastery over commerce. Land and labor have there declined in 
value as soon as their people had eaten, drunk, and worn foreign 
merchandise to the extent of hundreds of millions of dollars, for 
which they had not paid ; and had thus destroyed their credit 
with other communities of the world. 

§ 8. We are told, however, by Mr. Ilume — and in that he is 
followed by the professors of modern political economy— that the 
only effect of an increase of the supply of gold and silver Is that 
of " heightening the price of commodities, and obhging every one 
to pay more of those little yellow or white pieces for every thing 
be purchases." Were such really the case, it would be little 
short of a miracle that we should sec money always, centary after 
century, passing in the same direction — to the countries that are 
rich from those that are poor ; so poor, too, that they cannot 
afford to keep as much of it as is absolutely necessary for their 
own exchanges. The gold of Siberia leaves a land in which so 
little circulates that labor and its products are at the lowest 
prices, to find its way to St. Petersburg, where it will purchase 
much less labor and much less of either wheat or hemp than it 
would do at home ; and that of Carolina and Virginia goes 
steadily and regularly, year after year, to the countries to which 
the people of those States send their cotton and their wheat, 
because of the higher prices at which they sell. The silver of 
Mexico, and its cochineal, travel together to the same market ; 
and the gold of Australia passes to Britain by the t 
which carries the wool that is yielded by its flocks. 
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Every addition to the etock of money, as we are assured by the 
ingenious men of modem days engaged in compiling treasury 
tables aDd finance reports, renders a country a good place to sell 
in, but a liad one iu which to purchase ; and as the trader's 
object is that of attraeting purchasers, he is led by this theory to 
believe, that the less the supply of money, the greater will be his 
trade. To what countries, however, is it that men have moat 
resorted when they desired to purchase ? ?Iave they not, until 
recently, gone, almost exclusively, to Britain ? It has been so, 
assuredly ; and for the reason, that there it has been that finished 
commodities were cheaply furnished. Where have they gone to 
sell f Has it not been to Britain ? It certainly has been so ; 
and for the reason, that there it was that gold, cotton, wheat, 
and all other of the rude products of the earth, were dear. 
Where do they now most tend to go when they desire to pur- 
chase cloths or silks ? Is it not to France and Germany ? So 
it certainly is ; and for the reason, that there it is that raw mate- 
rials are highest, and finished ones are cheapest. Gold foUoira 
in the train of raw materials generally, and these are found, inva- 
riably, travelling to those places at which the rude products of 
the earth command the highest price, while cloth, irou, and manu- 
factures of iron and other metals, may he purchased at the low- 
est ; and the greater the flow in that direction, the greater is the 
tendency to further enhancing tho prices of the former, and redu- 
cing those of the latter. Such being the case, it would seem that 
increase in the supply and circulation of money, so far from hav- 
ing the effect of causing men to give two pieces for an article that 
could before have been had for one, has, on the contrary, that of 
enabling them to obtain for one piece the commodity that before 
had coal them two ; and that such is the ease, can readily be 
shown. 

Money tends to diminish the obstacles interposed between the 
producer and the consumer, precisely as do railroads and mills 
— all of Ihem tending to the raising of the value of labor and 
land while cheapening the finished products of labor, and largely 
increasing the rewards of the agriculturist. Every diminution in 
the competition of railroads tends to lessen the value of labor and 
land. So does every diminution in the number of mills and fur- 
naces J and so, in a still greater degree, does every diminution in 
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the supply of money ; whereas, increase therein tends to produce 
exactly the reverse effects. Why such is the case is, that with 
every improvement in the character of the machinery of exchange, 
the proportion of the transporter, the miller, or the owner of 
money, is diminished, and more is left to be divided between the 
prodacer and the consumer. Both of these obtain larger wages, 
and are enabled to accomnlate capital to be applied to the im- 
provement of ihe land or the conversion of its products ; and the 
more there is thus applied, the cheaper will be the products of the 
garden and the factory. It is within the knowledge of all, that 
manufactures have greatly falleo in price, and that the quantity 
of cotton cloth that can now be obtained for a single dollar is as 
great as would formerly have cost five ; and that the reduction 
has taken place in the very countries into which ihe gold of the 
world }ias steadily flowed, and into which H now is flowing — 
whence it wonid appear quite certain that finished commodities 
tend to fall as money flows in, while land and labor — the ulti- 
mate raw materials of all — tend to rise in price. The gold of 
California and Australia now goes to Germany, France, Bel- 
gium, and Great Britain, where money abounds and interest is 
low, because there manufactured commodities are cheap and 
money is valuable, wlwn measured by them. It does not go to 
Spain, Italy, Portugal, or Turkey, beeanse there manufactured 
goods are dear, and land and labor are cheap. It does not stop 
in Mississippi, Arkansas, or Texas, because there, too, manufac- 
tures are dear, and land and labor are cheap ; but there it wili 
stop at some future period, when it shall have been ascertained 
that the plough and the harrow should always be the near neigh- 
bors of the spindle and the loom. 

The higher products of a skilful agriculture — fruits, garden 
vegetables, and flowers — tend steadily to decline in price in all 
those countries into which money is flowing ; and for the reason, 
that agricuitnral improvement always accompanies manufactures, 
and manufactures always attract the precious metals. It is within 
the knowledge of every one familiar with the operations of the 
West, that while corn and pork are there always cheap, cabbages, 
peas, beans, and all green crops, are invariably scarce and dear ; 
and BO continue, until, as aronnd Cincinnati, Pittsburg, and some 
few other places, populatiou and wealth have given a stimulus to 
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the work of cultivation. In England, the increase of green crops 
of all kinds has been immense, attended with decline in price; 
and in France, a recent writer* informs us that, notwithstanding 
the increase in the quantity of money, the price of wine is scarcely 
more than one-fourth of what it was, three centuries since. By 
another we are told, that " every man In France, of forty years 
of age, must have remarked the sensible diminution of the price 
of garden produce, fruits of all kinds, flowers, Ac; and that most 
of the oleaginous grains and plants used in manufactures have 
fallen in like manner; while beets, carrots, beans, &c., haTe 
become so common that they are now fed to animals in the 
st»hle."f 

Food thus becomes more abundant in those countries into 
which gold is steadily flowing, and it becomes less so in those 
from which the gold flows, as is seen in Carolina, which has stead- 
ily exhausted her land — in Turkey — in Portugal — and in India. 
In all those countries, land and labor are low in price. Give 
them manufactures — thus enabling their people to combine their 
efforts — and they will obtain and retain gold ; and then they will 
make roads, and the supplies of food will steadily increase as 
cloth and iron become cheaper ; and land and labor will then 
rise in i>rice. The most necessary part of the machinery of 
exchange being that which facilitates the passage of labor and its 
products from hand to hand, any dimination of its quantity is felt 
with tenfold more severity than is a dimination of the quantity of 
railroad cars or steamboats ; and because of the enormous amount 
of the exchanges made from hand to hand, compared with thoie 
that are made between men who are distant from each other 
Nevertheless, writers who congratulate the nation on the building 
of new ships, look with indifference upon a constant and increas- 
ing drain of the precions metals, attended by a cessation of motion 
throughout the community that promises, in the end, to be as per- 
fect as was that which existed in 1842. 

There is, thus, a constant tendency to decline in the value of 
gold, as compared with labor and land, in all those countries in 
which the supply of gold increases, and to a rise in that value in 
all those in which it diminishes — which latter is fully exhibited in 
several of the older Southern States. "Why it declines in the one 

* M, JIoBBAU DE JoMNi^s. f De Fostkmay : Dii Sevenu Foncitr. 
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is, that, from day to day, as manufaetures and agricultnre improve, 
there is found constantly increasing facility for obtaining further 
supplies of food, and of the machinery of cultivation ; and the 
value of the old stock cannot exceed the cost of reproditclion. 
For the same reason there is a decline in the value of old roads, 
and of old engines. With each addition to their namber, there 
is increased facility in obtaining newer and better ones ; and the 
■ value of those existing can never exceed that of the labor and 
skill required for producing others of equal power. Precisely so 
is it with money. In the early periods of society, gold and silver 
were obtained from the poor soils of Europe, but now — being 
yielded by the rich ones of Asia, America, and Australia — the 
supply thereof tends steadily to augment, with constant increase in 
the power of association and combination. "With every stage of pro- 
gress in that direction, the demand for mental and physical effort 
follows more closely upon the consumption of food and clothing 
to which its production is due ; the ruder products of the soil, 
and the soil itself, increase in their money value, while the finished 
commodities required for the uses and purposes of man as steadily 
decline ; and man himself becomes more intelligent, more happy, 
and more free. The farmer then obtains more money for his pro- 
ducts, while the miner obtains more cloth and iron for his gold. 
Between the two there is, therefore, a perfect harmony of interests 
— all alike profiting by increase in the supplies of the precious 
metals, the most important of all the machinery of exchange in 
use among men. 

§ 9. Of what use, however, it may be asked, will be further 
sOppKes of gold and silver when a eoantry shall have obtained the 
fall allowance required for the most perfect circulation of its pro- 
ducts, and of the services of the persons of whom the society is 
composed ? Is it not possible that the commodity may become 
superabundant ? It is not ; and for the reason, that the uses of 
those metals are so numerous and great. Silver is better than 
iron for a great variety of purposes. The melting-pot of the gold- 
smith, or the subjection to the hammer of the gold-beater, is the 
ultimate destination of the whole of the vast products of Siberia, 
California, and Australia ; and the greater the power to use them 
In the arts, the more rapid must be the progress of civilization. 
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That power grows with increase in the facility of association aiid 
combination, and the latter grows with the increased facility of 
obtaining this essential machinery of association. The miner of 
gold is thus always making a market for his commodity, and the 
more of it that he supplies, the greater is the tendency towards 
decline in the price of the cloth, the watches, the steam-engines, 
and the books that he seeks to purchase. In proof that such is 
the case, it is needed only that^ — looking back for half a century — 
we remark the yast increase in the demand for plate, and the grow- 
ing substitution of gold for the silver that so recently was used. 
Forty years since, gold watches were the exception. Now, a sil- 
ver watch is rarely seen. Thirty years since, a gold pencil-case 
was quite a rarity. Now, such cases are made almost by millions. 
A quarter of a century since, a gilt-edged book was an unusual 
article of luxury. Now, gold is required almost by tons for gild- 
ing the edges of books. So is it everywhere — gold and silver 
coming daily into use, becanse of the increased facility with 
which they may be obtained ; while all the commodities reqnired 
for the miner's purposes have steadily declined in price. That 
"all discord" is "harmony not understood," we are assured; 
and the more we study the laws of nature, the more conclusive 
become the proofs that such is certainly the case. 

§ 10. The use of bank-notes tends, however, as we are told, 
to promote the expulsion of gold. Were it to do so, it would he 
in opposition to tlie great general law in virtue of which all com- 
modities tend to, and uot/rom, the places at which they have the 
highest utility. A bank is a machine for utilizing money, by en- 
abling A, B, and C to obtain the use of it at the time when D, E, 
and F, its owners, do not need its services. The direct effect of 
the establishment of snch institutions in the cities of Italy, Hol- 
land, and other countries, has always been to cause money to 
flow towards those cities ; and for the reason, that there its utility 
stood at the highest point. Even then, however, there were dif- 
ficulties attendant upon the change of property in the money 
deposited with the hank — the owner being required to go to the 
banking-house, and write it off to the other parties. To obviate 
this difficulty, and thus increase the utility of money, its owners 
were at length authorized to draw checlis, by means of which they 
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to transfer their property withcrat stirring from their 
houses. 

The difEcultj still, howeyer, existed, that — private individaala 
Dot being generally known — such checks could, in general, effect 
but a single transfer, and thus the recipient of money found him- 
self obliged to go through the operation of taking possession of 
that which had been transferred to him, after which he had, in 
his tnrn, to draw a check when ho, himself, desired to effect an- 
other change of property. To obviate this, cireiilating notes 
were invented, and by their help the ownership of money is now 
transferred with such rapidity that a single hundred dollars passes 
from hand to hand fifty times a day — effecting exchanges, per- 
haps, to the extent of many thousand dollars, and without the 
parties being at any time required to devote a single instant to 
the work of counting the coin. This was a great invention, and 
by its aid, the utility of money was so much increased that a single 
thousand pieces could be made to do more work, than without it 
could be done by hnndreds of thousands. 

This, of course, as we are told, supersedes gold and silver, and 
canses thera to be exported. So we are certainly assured by 
those modern political economists who regard man as an animal 
that mast be fed and wili procreate — one that can be made to work 
only under the pressure of a strong necessity. Were they, how- 
ever, to look, for once, at the real man — the being made ia the 
image of his Creator, and capable of almost infinite elevation — 
they would, perhaps, arrive at a conclusion widely different. The 
desires of that man are infinite, and the more they are gratified, 
the more rapidly do they increase in number. The miserable Hot- 
tentot dispenses with a road of any kind, but the enlightened and 
intelligent people of other countries are seen passing in succession 
from the ordinary village road to the turnpike, and thence to the 
railroad; and the better tJie existing communieoHoTis, the greater 
is the thirst for further improvement. The better the schools 
and houses, the greater is the desire for superior teachers and fur- 
ther additions to the comforts of the dwelling. The more perfect 
the circulation of society, the larger is the reward of labor, and 
the greater is the power to purchase gold and silver, to be used 
for the various purposes for which they are so admirably fitted, 
and the greater is the tendency to have them flow to the places 
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at wl h that c ulation is eatablisiied. Money promotes tho 
ulat n f e y. The check and the bank-note aliinnlate 
tl at ulat n — triving thereby value to labor and land ; and 
who th h ks and notes are most in use, there should the 

n a d nr ent of the precious metals be most fully and firmly 
Rstablished. 

That such is the case, is proved by the facta, that, for a cen- 
tuiy past, the precious metals of the world have tended most to 
Britain, where such notes were most in use. Their use increases 
rapidly in Prance, with constant increase in the inward flow of 
gold. So, too, does it in Germany, towards which the auriferous 
current now sets so steadily that notes which are the representa- 
tives of money are rapidly taking the place of those irredeemable 
pieces of paper by which the use of coin has so long been super- 
seded. 

Whence flows all this gold ? From the countries in which em- 
ployments are not diversified ; from those in which there is littJe 
power of association and combination ; from those in which, there- 
fore, credit has no existence ; from those, finally, which do not use 
that machinery which so much increases the utility of the precious 
metals, and which we are accustomed to desiguate by the term 
bank-note. The precious metals go from California — from 
Mexico — from Peru — from Brazil— /rowt Turkey. — and from 
Portugal — the lands in which property in money is transferred 
only by means of actual deliverj' of the coin itself — lo those in 
which it is transferred by means of a check or note. It goes 
from the plains of Kansas, where notes are not in use, to New 
York and New England, where they are — from Siberia to St. 
Petersburg — from the banks of African rivers to London and 
Liverpool — and /rom the " diggings" of Australia to the towns 
and cities of Germany, where wool is dear and cloth is cheap. 

§ 11. All the facts exhibited throughout the world tend to 
prove that every commodity seeks that place at which it has the 
highest utility ; and ail those connected with the movement of the 
precious metals prove that they constitute no exception to the 
rule. Bank-notes increase tlie utility of those metals, and should, 
therefore, attract, and not repel, them. Nevertheless, the two 
nations of the world which claim best to understand the principles 
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of commerce, are seen to be engaged in a crusade against those 
notes ; and in the vain hope of thereby rendering their several 
countries more attractive of the prodace of the mines of Per« and 
Mexico, Australia and California. In this case, England follows 
in the lead of the United States — Sir Robert Peel's restrictions 
being later in date, by several years, than the declaration of war 
against circulating notes fu!miuat«d by the American government. 
It is a pure absurdity ; and its adoption in the United States 
is due to the fact, that their system of policy tends to that expnl- 
sion of the precious metala which always nmsi result from the 
long-continued export of the raw products of the earth. The 
administration that adopted what is called free trade, was the 
same that commenced the system of ccmipelling the community to 
use gold instead of notes ; and the result was then speedily seen 
in the disappearance from circulation of coin of any description 
whatsoever. From that time to the present, the motto of the 
generally dominant party of the Union has been — " War to the 
death against bank-notes;" and, with a view to promote their 
expulsion, laws have been passed in various States forbidding 
their use except when of too large size to enter freely into the 
transactions of the community. As must, however, inevitably he 
the case, the tendency to the loss of the precious metala has always 
been in the direct ratio of the diminution in their utility thus pro- 
duced. At one time only, in the last twenty years, has there been 
any excess import of those metals, and that was under the tariff 
of 1842. Then, money became abundant and cheap, because the 
policy of the eonntry looked to the promotion of association and 
the extension of commerce. Now, it is scarce and dear, because 
that policy limits the power of association, and establishes the 
supremacy of trade. What are the circumstances which tend to 
influence the charge for the nse of money, we may now examine. 

ybte, 1858. — That trading centralization is rapidlyanbjeoting the properly 
and fortunes of the whole people, to (he Till of a fair, who are themselves to 
profit bj all tbe changea theyprodnce, ia ahoim in the faat, Uiat, in the short 
period of twenty montiia, ending August, 1857, the loans of the New York 
oity banks were carried up. from $92,000,000 to $122,000,000, and then, in 
seventy days, reduced to $95,000,000. The effect of Ibis is seen in the 
almost entire stoppage of the societary movement. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE SAME BUBJECT CONTINUED. 

III. — Of the Charge for the Use of Money. 

§ ]. With erery increase in the facility of reproducing a 
commodity, or thing, there is a decline in the yalae of all 
esiating things of similar kind, attended by dimiuution in the 
price that can be obtained for permitting them to be nsed — 
phenomena furnishing eonclusiye proofs of advancing civiliza- 
tion. The house for whose constrnction, half a century since, 
a thousand days of labor would have been required, could now 
be reproduced in less than half that time ; as a consequence of 
which, the value of labor in houses has largely risen, while that 
of houses, measured by labor, has greatly faUen. The man who 
now desired to occupy the earlier building would not be guided, 
in the rent he would pay for it, by the cost at which it had been 
produced, but by that at which it could be reproduced. The 
labors of the present tend, therefore, to acquire power at the ex- 
pense of the accumulations of the past. 

The charge for the use of the existing money tends, in like 
manner, to decline as, from century to centnry, man acquires 
increased control over the services of the great forces provided 
by the Creator for his use ; and therefore it is, that in every 
advancing country there is a gradual diminution of the rate of 
interest. So, too, is it, as we pass from the sparsely-peopled 
regions beyond the Mississippi towards the more thickly -settled 
New England States — interest ranging in the first between fifteen 
and sixty per cent., while in the last the highest and lowest rates 
are found in the range between five and twenty per cent. In all 
and every case, it diminishes as we approach those States or 
countries that import raw materials, and in which, therefore, land 
is high in price; while it increases as we pass towards those 
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which export those materials, and in which, therefore, land is 
cheap. — la the first of these cases, the compensation of the capi- 
talist, for this reduction, is found jji the fact, that where land is 
highest and interest lowest, finished commodities of all descrip- 
tions are cheapest — enabling him to obtain a high degree of 
accommodation with a small amount of raoney, — The loss he suf- 
fers in the last is found in this, that where land is cheapest, fin- 
ished commodities are dearest — much money being required for 
the purchase of coats, hats, boots, and other of the necessaries 
and conreniences of life. 

§ 3. The power to purchase money, and tie tendency to 
decJJne in the rate of interest, exist in every community in the 
precise ratio of the actiTitj of the circulation of labor and its pro- 
ducts. The more perfect the existing supply, and the more it is 
utilized, the more rapid is the circulation, and the greater the 
tendency to increase in the ability for further purchases. The 
less the supply, and the less it is utilized, the slower is the circu- 
lation of society, and the greater is the tendency to lose what 
had before been purchased, la the one case, labor obtains 
power over capital, and the rate of interest falls. In the other, 
capital obtains increased control over labor, and the rate of inte- 
rest rises. The first of these classes of phenomena obtains in all 
those countries that follow in the lead of France — importing raw 
materials, and exporting the products of their soil in the most 
perfect form. The second is found in all of those that follow in 
the direction now indicated by England — exporting the rude pro- 
duets of the earth, and reimporting them again in a finished state, 
as is the case with Ireland, India, Jamaica, Portugai, Turkey. 
Mexico, and all the states of Southern America. 

In further proof of this, we may take the varions iihenomena 
presented by the TJoited States, as their policy has changed from 
time to time within the last half century. In the free-trade pe- 
riod that followed the close of the great European war, circula- 
tion almost ceased — labor was everywhere wasted — production 
was small — and money was scarce and high. In that which fol- 
lowed the passage of the act of 1828, every thing was different — 
the circulation having then been rapid, labor in demand, produc- 
tion great, and money low in price. The scene being once more 
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changed, production decliDod, while money rose with great rapid- 
ity, and became at length so entirely unattainable, that banks 
saepended, States defaulted, and the Federal gOTemment was 
bankrupt.* Once more the protective policy was adopted, and 
then production increased with great rapidity, while the rate of 
interest fell. It is now high ; and for the reason, that production 
is steadily and regularly declining inUs ratio to the population. 
In proof of this, we have the fact, that the consumption of food, 
cloth, and iron bears now a smaller proportion to the iinmbers of 
the people than it did ten years since. The facts of the present 
time correspond, therefore, with those observed in 1836. Money 
was then high — foreign loans were large — and emigration to the 
West was great. Speculation was then rife, as it is now ; bnt 
daily diminution of production laid the foundation of the distress 
and ruin that became so nniversal in 1842. 

That real prosperity is totally inconsistent with an advancing 
rate of interest, is a fact whose truth ia proved by every chapter 
in the history f th w Id I tl t direction lie centralization 
and slavery ; a d f th th t an increase in the charge 

for the use of m y 1 f growth in the power of the 

accumulation fth ] t th 1 1 or of the present — of capi- 

tal over labo I [ f f th have the fact, that through- 

out an impo t nt p t f th TJ on, the pro-slavery feeling 
keeps steady [ with th h t n of the laud, by the export 
of its product n th d t h p — with the export of the pre- 

cious metals — d w th th the price of money, 

g 3. Mone ft p k fa capital ; and thus we are told 
that interest h gh b au ap t 1 is scarce. " There would, 

however, be asm hp p ty n ay g that rents, tolls, or freights 
were high, b au ai ta! w Interest is always high 

when money, f m what a scarce ; and the high price 

then paid fo t add tion from the profits of the 

trader, from th t f h ad from the freights of ships. 

The owner of m y th [ fit t the expense of all other capi- 
talists, lute t th r n at n paid for the use of the 

* In the clo g policy of 1828, the Federal 

government palfflff fJt banring itttereit at three per 

cent. In the f e- d n d f 1811 4 it was totally unable to borrow 
money even at 

Vol,. !!.— 
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inslrumenl called moncj, and for that alone. In countries in 
which it is high, the rate of profit is necessarily so, because the 
charge for the use of the money that is reqnired enters so largelj 
into the trader's profit. 

The high profits of the western United States are said to be 
the cause of the high interest that is paid ; but here, as every- 
where, modern political economy substitutes effect for cause. 
Interest is there high because money — the thing for which alone 
interest is paid — is scarce; and because its scarcity enables 
the men who can command the use of machinery of exchange to 
obtain large profits by means of standing between the producer 
who needs advances on his com, and the consumer who requires 
credit on his cloth and iron. Wherever it is scarce, circulation is 
sluggish ; the waste of physical atid mental power is great ; and 
the man who can then command the use of that indispen- 
sable machinery, becomes even more the master of him who 
desires to use it than the transporter does when crops are large 
and ships are scarce. That this is so, must be well known to all 
who read this volume. It is, too, quite as true in reference to 
those countries which abound in capital of every other kind, as it 
is in relation to those in which such capital scarcely at all exists. 
The condition of the working classes in England in 1841 was 
most deplorable, and yet food, clothing, ships, houses, roads, and 
every thing else — money alone excepted — were most abundant. 
Capital is a word of the largest signification. Money is one that 
refers only to the machinery of exchange from hand to hand. 

§ i. This mistake of confounding money vrith capital appears 
in a recent work by one of the leading economists of France, who 
regards it as an error but too common to say, that "money is 
plenty, or money is scarce, to indicate that state of things which 
exists when the artisan seeking for capital obtains it with facility, 
or finds it difBcult to be obtained, " * 

In his opinion, the English expression, " money market," should 
be changed to "capital market;" and when the farmer complains 
that " money is scarce, " he regards hini as being " the dupe of a 
metaphor, in virtue of which, in ordinary speech, capital is termed 
money, because money is the measure of capital. "f 

* CHBVAI.IEH : Z>; la Monnaie, p. 380. f Ibid. p. 883. 
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The error here would seem to be on the aide of the economist, 
and not on that uf the farmer, whose daily experience teaches 
him that wheu money — the machine by means of which exchanges 
are made from hand to hand — circulates freely, he becomes more 
prosperous from day to day ; wherea,s, when it is scarce, and cir- 
culates slowly, his prosperity disappears. It is not capital that 
is needed, bnt money — the machine by help of which the products 
of labor and capital are kept in motion, and without which they 
cannot move except in the fashion of primitive times, when skins 
were traded for knives and cloth. The actuai capital of the 
United States in houses, lands, factories, furnaces, mines, ships, 
roads, canals, and other similar property, has, in the last ten 
years, been increased by the application of labor to the extent of 
thousands of millions of dollars ; and yet we see in all directions 
road-* half finished, and unlikely soon to be completed, although 
laborers are seeking employment — mills stopped for want of 
demand for their products — laborers unable to sell their labor — 
and men of business compelled to curtail their operations, because 
of the diEEcnIty experienced in obtaining the means with which to 
pay their debts. Why is this so ? Not, certainly, because of amy 
diminution of capital, for that is greater than it has ever been. 
Look where we may, we see new houses, roads, and farms, and 
almost States, created since the date of the last census, while 
several millions have been added to the popnlation. Capital 
and labor, the things to be moved, have increased, bat with that 
increase there has been a steady export of the machinery by 
which motion waf. to be produced — the results we now observe 
being only those which might have been expected from such a 
course of operation The drain of money has caused the exist- 
ence of this state of things; and, to produce an almost entire 
stoppage of motion, it is needed only that the export from the 
Atlantic States should annually exceed by the most trivial quan- 
tity the import from California. — The little capital required for 
making a railroad adds many millions to the value of the lands 
through which it runs, because it produces rapid circulation of 
their produce. The very little required for building furnaces 
and mills gives value to land and labor, because it causes 
rapid circulation among the products of labor which seek to 
be exchanged ; but the very minute quantity employed in main- 
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taming the luacbinery of exchange from hand to hand produces 
results greater, a thousa'nd times, iji proportion to its amount. 

The capital of the United States wus nearly as great in 1842 
as it was in 1846, and greater thau it had been in 1834; and 
yet, in both of these latter jears, prosperity was auiTorsal, while 
wide-spread ruin existed in the former. So, too, with Great Bri- 
tain, whose capital in 184T was quite as large as it had been in 
1845 ; and yet the former presented to view a scene of almost 
universal distress, closely following on the other, which had been 
one of high prosperity. Tiie difference in these cases is to be 
found in the facts, that in 1834 and 1846 money was flowing into 
the United States — and was therefore abundant and cheap — as it 
flowed into Great Britain in 1845, when and where it was also 
cheap ; while in 1842 it was scarce and dear in one, as in 184T 
it was scarce and dear in the other, because from both it was then 
flowing out. "Were it possible now to announce, that, by reason 
of any change of policy, the export of gold would be stopped, 
and that the quantity in the country would steadily be increased 
by retaining here the produce of California, money would at once 
again become abundant and cheap — circulation would recom- 
mence — and prosperity would reign throughout the land ; and 
yet the difference in the ensuing year would not amount to a quar- 
ter of one per cent, of the value of the land and labor of the 
country. Capital would be increased by a portion so minute as 
scarcely to be discemibie, and yet the money value — the value 
at which it would be exchanged — would be augmented by many 
hundreds of millions. At present, all is stagnant, and there is 
little force. Then, all would be life and motion, and the force 
exerted would be great. 

§ 5. It is not, however, in the quantity of money lield by a 
country that we are to find the test of its prosperity, or the index 
to the rate of interest, bnt in the rapidity with which it circulates, 
Steadiilese and regularity in the motion of society are requisite 
for the production of confidence, and increase of motion and of 
force resnlt from confidence. The gold held hj the banks, the 
people, and the government of the United States, is said to exceed 
by more than $100,000,000 what was held but a few years since ; 
■but — there being no regularity in the motion of society — credit 
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is much impaired. As a consequence of this it is, that the cir- 
culation is sluggish, and that the rate of interest has, for years, 
been so high as greatly to limit the disposition to engage in any 
operatioiis requiring time for their completion. The moneyed 
capitalist profits by this, because he obtaina treble or qaadruple 
the usual rate of interest ; bat the mirier, the founder, the cotton- 
spinner, and the cloth-maker, have been, and are being, ruined 
by it. 

France has a large stock of the precious metals, yet frequent 
revolutions have tended gi-eatly to the destruction of that confi- 
dence which is so essential to the production of activity in the 
circulation. Money that is hoarded renders no service to-soelety. 
Hoarding being there common, the average rate of interest is 
higii, while that of wages is low, because of the frequent and 
prolonged suspensions of demand for labor, (chommcuies,) and 
consequent competition for its sale — both of which exist in 
all countries in the direct ratio of deficiency in the supply of 
machinery of circulation. In that country — there being few local 
institutions to furnish any substitute — what there is of metal- 
lic money in circulation is, to a great extent, absorbed by 
demands for the payment of taxes, and has first to be collected in 
the departments, then transmitted to Paris, whence it finds its 
way slowly back to the place whence it came. Money is, there- 
fore, scarce, combination of action is limited, and but little 
motion is produced. The manner in which such suspensions of 
activity would be terminated by a small amount of money, is 
well exhibited by a distinguished French economist in the follow- 
ing passage : — 

" On one side, wo see a machinist, a blacksmith, and a wheel- 
wright, whose shops are closed, not perhaps because of any want 
of raw materials, but because of absence of demand for their pro- 
ducts. Elsewhere are manufacturers in want of machinery, and 
farmers in need of agricultural implements. Why, now, is it that 
these latter do not give to the former the orders for want of which 
they continae idle ? Because these latter must be paid in money, 
which money the others cannot at the moment pay ; and yet they 
have, in shops or bams, abundance of commodities that they 
desire to sell, and by the possession of which many of the neigh- 
boring people would be greatly served. "Why do they not ex- 
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chaoge ? Because — direct exchange being impossible — they must 
commence by selling ; and, as tliey, in their turn, mnst demand 
money, they cannot find purchasers. Here we have a suspension 
of labor on both sides, and it is in cases like this, that production 
is languid and society vegetates, although surrunnded by all the 
elements of activity and prosperity. 

"Means might, however, be found for removing this difficulty. 
If the machinist, the blacksmith, and the wheelwright refuse to 
deliver their products except for ready money, it is not because 
of any doubt they entertain of the future solvency of the farmer 
or the manufacturer ; but because it is not convenient to them 
to make credit sales that would diminish their active capital, and 
perhaps prevent them from continuing their operations. Let each 
one, then, in delivering his articles, as he has confidence iu the 
future ability of those who now demand them, require only, in 
place of money, a note that he can use in his turn with those 
who furnish him. On this consideration, circulation will be re- 
established, and labor will be resumed. True, but we must first 
be sure that these notes, when accepted, will be received else- 
where, or otherwise it becomes at once a simple sale on credit. 
This certainty, however, cannot be obtained, and therefore they 
refuse the notes ; not because of any suspicion of their ultimate 
value, but because of doubts of the possibility of disposing of 
them. At this moment a bank intervenes, and says : — ' You, 
machinist, deliver your machinery ; you, blacksmith, your instru- 
ments ; yon, ploughman, your raw materials ; you, manufacturer, 
your mannfacturcs : accept with confidence notes payable at a 
futare time, provided you have confidence in the goodness of 
those who will thus become your debtors. I will take charge of 
all those Botes, and hold them until they shall become due — giving 
you in exchange other notes, issued by me, that you will be cer- 
tain to find of universal acceptation.' Forthwith, all difficulty is at 
an end — sales are made, goods circulate, and production becomes 
animated. There are no longer raw materials, instruments, nor 
products of any description, remaining, even for a moment, unem- 
ployed. ' ' * 

There is here no change whatever in the quantity of capital 
owned by the community, and yet its members are seen passing 

* CoQDEtiN : Da Criiiil, el du Banques. 
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from a state of apathy and unproductiveness to one of activity 
and productiveness — enabling every man to sell his labor — 
receiving in exchange the commodities required for the consump- 
tion of wives and families, who before were like to suffer for want 
of the common necessaries of life. What, however, wasit, thatga\-o 
value to these notes, and why was it, that they circulated so much 
more freely than those of the blacksmith and the farmer ? 
Because tliere existed in the community a confidence that behind 
them stood a pile of money sufficient to redeem each and evert/ 
one of them, whenever and however presented. Without the 
existence of that belief, they could not have circulated, as would 
soon be seen were there established a drain of gold — producing 
a steady diminution of the quantity in the possession of the bank, 
until at length even a single note failed to be paid on presenta- 
tion. From that moment their circulation woidd be stopped; 
the suspension of movement would again take ]ilace ; and the 
blacksmith, the maehinibt, and the wheelwright would again 
moani over instruments that they would gladly exchange for food 
and cloth; i^hile the farmer and the manufacturer would suffer 
from the difficulty of obtaining machinery for the better produc- 
tion of food and clothing. Money is to society what fuel is to 
the loco^iotive and food to the man — the cause of motion, 
whence results power. Withdraw the fuel, and the elements of 
which water is composed cease to move, and the machine becomes 
stationary. Withdrawal of the food from man is followed by 
paralysis and death ; and such, precisely, is the effect of failure 
of the necessary supply of money — the producer of motion among 
the elements of which society is composed. 

When, therefore, the farmer complains that money is scarce, 
and the laborer, mechanic, and manufacturer repeat the complaint, 
they arc right. It is money that is needed, and their common 
sense does not in any manner deceive them. In every country of 
the world, pleasant feelings are excited by hearing of the incom- 
ing of gold and silver, because therewith are associated ideas 
of activity and energy ; while, on the contrary, fear and sorrow 
are excited by their outgoing — there being therewith associated 
ideas of dulness, inactivity, suffering, and death. To this it is 
due that in almost every nation of Europe laws have been enacted 
having for their object the prohibition of the export of the coin of 
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the realm. The end sought to be accomplished was a right one 
— the law-raakers haviDg failed only in discerning the proper 
mode of seeking its accomplishment. They needed to attract 
money by giving to their subjects the peace and security, and the 
exemption from ta.xatioQ, required for enabling ihem to appro- 
priate more of their labor to the accumulation of maohinery for 
facilitating the production of the commodities with which it couid 
be purchased. — Money is capital, bnt capital is not necessarily 
money. When a man negotiates a loan, he obtains money for 
which he pays interest ; when he borrows the nse of a house, he 
pays rent ; when he hires a ship, he pays freight ; and there 
is strict propriefy in maintaining the use of the term "money 
market," in preference to adopting that of "capital market," 
which it is now proposed to substitute for it. 

I 6. The motion described in the passage above given, pro- 
ceeded, as the reader has seen, from the substitution of bank- 
notes for those of indiTidnals, the ube of which, however, as we 
are assured, tends to the espnlsion of the precious metals. The 
reverse of this being the fart — money always tending towards 
those countries in which there exists that confidence which induces 
men to accept the transfer of property in coin by means of circu- 
lating notes — we have all the advantage snggested by M, Coque- 
lin, unaccompanied by the disadvantage that has been suggested. 
All commodities will seek that place at which they are most 
utilized ; and more than with any other is this the case with the 
precious metals. A hundred thousand pounds being, by the use 
of such notes, made lo perform the work that v, ithnut them wonld 
have required half a million, their effect hiis always been to lower 
the rate of interest for the use of money, to the great advantage 
of those who required to borrow it — while increasing the produc- 
tion, and diminishing the cost, of ttie commodities required to be 
used by the owner of the gold ; to the great advantage of both. 
Such are the effects which are now observed in both Trance and 
Germany. In the former, bank-notes have only recently come 
into use, but the import of gold increases with the extension of 
credit, and the decline in the rate of interest. In the latter, the 
habit of association, and the extension of credit, are now rapidly 
growing by help of the ZoU'Verein, or Customs- tin ion, esta- 
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hlished with a view to bring together the producer of food and 
wool and the consumers of food, cloth, and iron. It is through 
this increase in the utility of the metals that there has been a 
decline in their value — the greater facility of purchasing them 
with cheaply-produced food and manufactures, giying increased 
power to apply them to various uses in the arts. So is it with 
all other commodities. As improved ateam-cnginea enable as to 
obtain a larger amount of power from the same quantity of coal, 
the utility of coal increases, bat its value declines, because of the 
increased facility of obtaining more coal, and more iron for the con- 
struction of other engmes As the old road becomes more use- 
ful from the increased use that is made of it by a growing popu- 
lation, its value declines, because of the growing facility of obtain- 
ing new and better roads. Utility, as the reader has already seen, 
is the measure of the power of man over nature, while value is the 
measure of the power of nature over man — of the obstacles to be 
overcome before a commodity can be acquired ; and this declines 
aa the former rises. With every augmentatiou of wealth result- 
ing from association and combination, there is an augmented 
power to subject to cultivation the richer soils ; and with every 
stage of progress in this direction, the value of labor rises, while 
that of the original poor soils as much declines Such, too, is 
the ease with the precious metals, whose value everywhere declines 
as their utility increases. "Wherever, and whenever, they are 
hoarded, they arc useless, and the rate of interest is high. To 
reduce that rate, it is only needed that they be applied to their 
proper use — that of promoting those exchanges of service which 
constitute the commerce of man with his fellow-man. 

I 1. With increase in the supply of money th y 

where a steady tendency towards an equalizat f th \ 

paid by the poor and the rich for the servie f th {, at 
instrument of association. A century since, the B t h th p 
cents, were higher than they are now, and of c tl ate of 

interest on such securities was lower ; bat the rate of interest 
paid by men of small means was greatly higher. So in Prance, 
wheu the government could borrow at five per cent., the weekly 
charge in the retail operations of the markets of Paris was nearly 
a hundred and seventy-five per cent. So is it now throughout 
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the United StateB. The wealthy man can borrow at ten or twelve 
per cent., bat the small manufactnrer can scarcely do so at any 
price ; while the poor lahorer is happy to obtain credit at even 
cent, per cent. Whenever, and wherever, money is scarce 
and credit is impaired, there is great inequality. So soon, how- 
ever, as it becomes again abundant, the prices charged for its nse 
tend gradually towards a level — the small operator, of good cha- 
racter for punctuality, obtaining loans at nearly, if not quite, as 
low a rate as does his opulent neighbor. With the growth of 
wealth, in whatsoever form, there is a tendency tuwards equality, 
manifested by a constant increase in the proportion of the laborer 
or artisan, and corresponding diminution in that retained by the 
land-owner or other capitalist ; but in none of the operations of 
life is that tendency so frequently or bo clearly manifested, as in 
the transactions connected with the use of money — of all the ma- 
chinery of exchange in use by man, the one that renders the largest 
amount of service, and at the smallest coat. 

With every increase in the supply of money, there is, too, a 
diminution of the burden imposed by pre-existing capital. It is 
within the knowiedge of every man who reads this volume, that 
mortgages become more and more oppressive as money becomes 
more scarce ; and that as the supply increases, there is a diminu- 
tion of the weight of the mortgage, both as regards the payment 
of interest and the repayment of the principal. In the former case, 
If the movement be continued for a sufficient length of time, it 
results in the forced sale of the incumbered property as was seen 
to 80 great an extent in this country in 1842, and has recently 
been seen in Ireland. The rich are thus made nchei, while the 
poor are ruined. Every step towards increise m the faiihty of 
obtaining money is therefore equalizing in its character 

Again, with every increase in the abundance of money, taxes 
become less oppressive to those who pay them, and less beneficial 
to those who receive them, except, in so far as an increased pro- 
duction of the commodities required for their consumption, makes 
amends for decline in the value of the one in which their salaries 
are paid. The men of fixed incomes — whether soldiers, judges, 
generals, or sovereigns — lose now by the substitution of the 
cheaper gold for the dearer silver ; but the farmer, the laborer, 
and the other tax-payers of the country, profit; and here again 
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we have evidence of the highly cquahzing teniJency of an increase 
in the power of man, over those great deposits of the onljcoramo- 
ditiea capable of being used with advantage ia the trausfer of pro- 
perty from hand to hand. 

That such is the tendency of tbe greatly increased facilities for 
obtaining the precious metals, is clearly seen by the men of Eu- 
rope who derive their means of existence from the public treasury 
-- from money-rcats — or from interest ; as is shown by the inge- 
nious efforts in France and Holland for excluding gold from cir- 
caiation. The public debt of the latter being immense, and the 
men who look to the treasury for dividends being great in num- 
ber and in power, they, of course, have desired to be paid in sil- 
ver, aa the metal of greatest value ; while the tax-payers would 
have preferred to pay in gold, as being the one of smallest value. 
The former triumphed, and gold was formally excluded from the 
circulation. In India, too, gold was expelled — the Company 
having preferred to collect its taxes in the dearest commo- 
dity. In France, as yet, the effort has proved a failure. Taxes, 
rents, and interest being there enormous in amount, their reci- 
pients arc both numerous and powerful. The annual receipts 
and disbursements from the treasury being about 1,700,000,000 
francs, while mortgage debts require nearly half as much, and 
rents of houses and lands perhaps as much more, we have thus an 
amount of more than $600,000,000 to be first collected in money, 
and then again divided among the most influential members of 
society — all desiring to receive the dearest of the precious metals ; 
to the great injury of the tax-payers, and of those who need to 
pay for the use of money. 

The abundance of gold being equalizing in its tendency, they 
would repudiate that metal ; and yet the injury would ultimately 
recoil upon themselves. Such a measure could not fail largely to 
increase the tendency in that countrs towards tbe state of things 
so well described in the e\tract ftom M Coquelin's excellent 
little book — that of frequent tuspensions of labor, resulting 
from the difficulty of finding purchasers for its products ; every- 
where a consequence of deficiency in the machinery of circulation. 
Eisewhere he reminds his readers of the French proverb, which 
says, that "the difficulty is not to produce, but to sell;" and 
without desiring to assert its absolute truth, he aays that it is ira- 
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possible to deny that it is true to a great extent. "If," as he 
continues, " the difEcultj of selling did not arrest production, the 
people of France would carry the amount of their production very 
far beyond its present limits." Not one in ten of them, as he as- 
snres his readers, produces as much as he eould ; and yet, every- 
where, "the great question is to find a market for the things pro- 
duced." Hence it is that he finds himself compelled to describe 
the condition of the French workman as " comparatively wretched." 
The difficulty, however, is not confined to them — the discomfort 
resulting from this state of things being universal, and extending 
throughout the range of society.* 

The capital in labor and land exists, but it needs a circulation 
that can be obtained, only by help of a sufficient supply of the 
machinery by means of which exchanges are made from hand to 
hand. "What is really wanted by the French farmer," says M. 
Coquelin, "is not capital, but the power to pay for what he 
needs. That is the capital he requires, and, wanting it, he finds 
himself compelled to deny hiraself and his land the advantages 
that would result from the possession of cattle, seeds, and agri- 
cnltaral instrnments which would enable him to add largely to his 
production." Admitting, as he farther says, that credit would 
give him power to pay, he would be seen giving his orders "to 
the wheelwright, the blacksmith, the cattle-grower, and the manufac- 
turer of manures, all of whom would be set to work, and in a little 
time agricultural capital would abound throughout the country." 
In order, however, that this credit may exist, there must be a base 
npon which it can rest, and that base can be nothing else than 
money — every man who accepts a note, doing so because he 
believes he can have money for it when he will The power to 
establish that base throughout France must mcrease with every 
step tending to diminish the weight of taxes and interest, as is the 
case with the one which substitutes gold for silver in the payments 
to receivers of interest upon bank stocks, mortgages, and public 
debts. Every increase in the facility of making these payments vt, 
as has been said, equalizing in its tendency ; and therefore it is, 
that the moneyed aristocracy of France has manifested so great 
an anxiety to confine the circulation exclusively to the dearer 
metal — silver. What is remarkable, however, is that among 

* Du Credit, et dei Banqws, p. 167 
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those wlio seem most to appreciate the "evils" that, as they aay, 
must result from an increase in the supply, and diminution in the 
va!ae, of money, and who manifest the greatest anxiety for the 
passage of laws restricting the people from determining whether 
they will or will not use gold in their various transactions, are 
leading advocates of the system commonly known as free trade ; 
and the leading opponents, too, of all governmental interference 
with the operations of individual members of society.* 

§ 8. The strength of a community among the nations of the 
world grows with the decline in the charge for the use of money, 
or rate of interest. That decline is always a consequence of the 
influx, and of the increased utilization, of the precious metals. 
That influx takes place in all the countries which adopt the advice 
of Adam Smith, in placing the consumer of corn by the side of 
the producer of wool — thus enabling themselves to export their 
products in the most finished form. — In all such countries, credit 
grows ; commerce hecomes rapid ; mind becomes developed ; 
land acquires value ; man acquires power over nature, and be- 
comes more happy and more free — the labors of the present 
steadily acquiring greater control over the aceumnlationa of the 
past. 

The strength of a community declines with increase in the rate 
of interest. That increase results from efflux of the precious 
metals, or from the existence of the doubt and insecurity which 
lead to hoarding them, and thus diminish their utility. That 
efflux takes place in all countries which reject the advice of Adam 
Smith — refusing to place the consumer by the side of the pro- 

• See JotB'nal des Economales, May, 186i, for an article on the Deprecia- 
tion of OoM. It is somewhat remarkable that the most acfive opponents of 
measures tending to the utiliaation of money, and consequent diminntion of 
the rate of interest, should, in England, France, and the United Statea, be 
the most earnest advocates of the system that looks to the oentrahiation of 
tnannfacturea by means of what are called free-trade measures. Sir Robert 
Peel was the author of variona limitations of the English currency, and the 
American crusade against banks and their notes is continued to l^e present 
time by free-trade advocates, as is shown in the recent financial Reports. 

In all oonntries, freedom grows with the growth of credit and the utiliza- 
tion, of the precious metals, because in «Sl such cases the circnlation of 
society becomes more rapid, and labor more productive. The final adoption 
of free-trade measures as the Democratic policy, the repudiation of credit, 
and the corameucenient of the pro-slavery feeling that now eiietf^date, each 
and all of them, back to the years 1835 and 1836. 
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ducer, and compelliDg themselves to export their products in 
their rudest form. — In all such countries, credit declines — com- 
merce decays — the human powers remain latent and nndeveloped 
— land becomes exhausted and declines in value — and man be- 
comes more and more the slave of nature and of his fellow-man — 
the accumulations of the past acquiring greater control over the 
labors of the present. 

With decline in the rate of interest, the prices of raw products 
tend to rise, while those of finished commodities tend to fall. 
Such approximation is attended with growing individuality of 
the community — the necessUy for going to foreign markets with 
raw productions declining from year to year, and the power to 
purchase the products of foreign lands— gold included — as stead- 
ily augmenting, with constant increase in the amount of com- 
merce. With that approximation there is, too, of necessity, a 
constant decrease in the proportion of the products of the farm 
required for paying the people employed in the work of transpor- 
tation and conversion ; and as constant decrease in the proportion 
borne by the persons so employed to the community at large. 
That that diminution is taking place in France, and in the states 
of Northern Europe, is proved by facts that heretofore have been 
submitted for consideration. Corn has advanced so steadily in 
Russia, that her exports thereof have scarcely at all increased. 
Germany, formerly the great exporter of corn, wool, and rags, 
now exports but little of the first, while of the others her own 
consumption has become so great as to absorb not only the whole 
of her own production, but much that comes from other countries. 
So, too, is it with Sweden and Denmark, both of which import 
largely of the raw materials of clothing, to be combined with the 
home-grown food — thus entitiing themselves to obtain supplies 
of gold. 

The reverse of this is seen in all the countries in which the rate 
of interest rises — Ireland, India, Turkey, Portugal, and the United 
States. Of all the civilized nations of the world, the latter stand 
alone in the pursuit of a policy which causes a steady decline in 
the prices of raw materials — thus producing a necessity for a 
constant export of the precious metals. The effect is seen in the 
facts, that in the thirty-seven years that preceded the commence- 
ment of the recent Crimean war, the price of flour fell steadily 
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until, from an average of $11.60, at whfbh it had stood in the 
years from 1810 to 1815, it declined to an average of $4.61 in 
those from 1850 to 1852 — that cotton fell to little more than 
a third of the price it formerly commanded — that tobacco de- 
clined at least one-half — and that they are, at this moment, more 
dependent npon the chances and changes of foreign markets than 
at any former period. 

The policy of France and of Northern Europe tends to the ele- 
vation of the farmer, and to increase in the value of land. That 
of the United States looks to the depression of the farmer, and to 
the destruction of value in land. The one tends to reduction in 
the rate of interest ; the other, to its increase. Hence it is, that 
while in the one we witness a growing belief in the idea that men 
were intended to be free, we see in the other a similar growth of 
the idea that those who labor are of right enslaved. 

The countries of Europe into which gold is flowing, and 
in which the charge for the use of money has a downward tend- 
ency, have all adopted the protective sy&tem introduced into 
Franco by Colbert, and there maintained to the present hour. 
That protpction was specially introduced as a measure of resist- 
ance to the policy of England, denonnced by Adam Smith — 
Laving for its object the cheapening of the raw products of the 
earth, while maintaining the prices of the finished commodities 
into which they were converted. The larger the difference be- 
tween the two, the greater i% of course, the trader's profit. The 
more the two approximate, the smaller is that profit. Throagh- 
ont the northern portion of Continental Europe, prices are ap- 
proximating ; and with every step in that direction, there is an 
increase of competition for tlie purchase of the raw products of 
the earth, and for the sale of manufactured commodities, with 
constant diminution in the trader's share. France and Germany 
now compete with Great Britain in the markets of the world for 
the purchase of wool, cotton, and rags, and for Ihe sale of cotton 
and woollen cloth, and paper Sweden, Denmark, Kussia, and 
Belcfiam are moving in the same direction — the general result 
exhibiting itself in the fact, that the additional consumption of 
the protected countries of Europe, in the la&t fifteen years, makes 
a demand for more than half the additional American supply. 

The closer the approximation of the prices of raw materials 
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and finished articles, the loss is the trader's share. Those prices 
do approximate throughout most of Coptineuta! Europe; and 
the consequences of this are seen in the diminishiug power of 
Great Britain to control the ultimate disposition of the commo- 
dities she receives from those countries which consume her manu- 
fectures — res presenting, as they do, only the raw produce she has 
imported, and not in any manner what she has herself produced.* 
Sugar, coffee, tea, fruit, Jamber, and other commodities, she must 
retain, but the gold escapes her hands. The quantity of coin 
issued by the British mint, in the six years from 1848 to 1853, 
was £32,500,000, or about $160,000,000 ; and of this vast sum 
more than three-fourths were issued from 1851 to 1853. Since 
then, nearly all the produce of California has gone to Europe. 
Thereto has been added the vast amount of gold yielded by Aus- 
tralia ; and yet, though almost the whole has gone first to Eng- 
land, the quantity of bullion now held by the Bank is less by many 
millions, than it was before the discovery of those great deposits 
which now are flooding the world ; while the standing rate of 
ioterest has much increased. 

The policy of the United States — differing totally from that of 
Northern Europe— is that of acquiescence in a system based upon 
the idea of cheapening the products of the farm and the plan- 
tation. Notwithstanding an addition, in the last decade, of 
nearly eight millions to their population, the number of persons 
now engaged in the chief departments of manufacture scarcely 
exceeds that of 1847. All, therefore, being driven to the effort 
to draw support from cultivation of the land, or from the pursuits 
of trade, the result is seen in the facts, that agriculture makes but 
little progress — that the land is more and more exhausted from 
year to year — that its yield diminishes — that the total quantity 
of food exported does not amount, on an average of years, to a 
single dollar a head — that the total product of the Tast extent of 
land engaged in growing cotton is but thrice the amount of the 
egg crop of France — that prices steadily diminished during nearly 
forty years — that manufactured goods are high in price — that 
nearly all the gold of California is required to be sent abroad — 
and that the price of money continues, year after year, at a higher 
rate than in any other civilized country of the world. 
» See wit, p. 82. 
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§ 9. Of all the machinery in ase among men, there is none 
whose yield is so great in proportion to its cost as that employed 
in effecting exchanges from hand to hand — none whose movements 
inward or outward are so strong an evidence of increase or de- 
crease of the productive power of the community — none, there- 
fore, that affords the statesman so excellent a barometer liy 
means of which to judge of the working of his measures. It is, 
nevertheless, of all others, the one whose movements are, by 
modem political economists generally, regarded as least worthy 
of consideration. By many of them we are even taught that the 
only effect of an increase in the supply of a commodity whose 
possession is so anxiously sought by all mankind, is, that, 
luotead of having the labor of counting out one, two, or three 
hundred ]iieces, we should be forced to count three, sis, or nine 
hundred ; and that, therefore, there is economy in being forced 
to perform the work of exchange with the smallest quantity of the 
machinery by aid of which alune it can be performed. All the 
teachings of modern economist? on this subjed are in direct oppo- 
sition to those of the coramon sense of mankind ; and, as is usu- 
ally the case, that to which ail men are prompted by a sense of 
their own interests, is far more nearly right than that which is 
taught by philosophers who look inward to their own minds for 
the laws which govern man and matter — refusing to study the 
movements of the people by whom they are surrounded. 

The uninstructed savage finds in the waterspout and the earth- 
quake the most conclusive proof of the wonderful power of nature. 
The man of science finds it in the magnificent, but unseen, machi- 
nery by means of which the waters of the ocean are daily raised, to 
descend again in refreshing dews and summer showers. He finds 
it, too, in that insensible perspiration which carries off so nearly 
the whole amount of food absorbed by men and animals. Again, 
he sees it in the workings of the little animaJs, invisible to the 
naked eye, to whom we are indebted for the creation of islands 
elaborated out of earth that has been carried from the mountains 
to the sea, and there deposited. Studying these facts, he is led 
to the conclusion, that it is in the minute and almost insensible 
operation of the physical laws he is to find the iiigheat proof 
of the power of nature, and the largest amount of force. So, too, 

Vol. II. — 23 
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IS it iQ the socul woild * la the unmatru tid saynge the 'H 
preRents nio'^t forci^v (he idea of commerce The mere tradd 
finds it in the tranipoit of large cargoes, composed of cotton 
wheat or lumher and in the making of bills of exchange for tens 
of thousands of dollars or of pounds The student of sociil 
science on the contrary see'! it in the exercise of a power of 
as'iodation and combination resulting from development of tlit 
anon.'* human faculties and enabling eich ind every member af 
society t) exchange his day« his hours and hia m notes for com 
modities ind thing? to whose production have been applied the 
days the hours and the minutes of the various person*! with 
whom he h assonutetl For that commerce pence sixpences 
and shillings aie required, and m them he finds willing blaves 
whose operations heirs to those of the ship the same relation thit 
IB elsewhere borne by the little coral insect to the elephaBt f 

It IS by means of combination of effort that mtn advances m 
civilization Assaciation brings into activity all the various 
powers mental and physiLil of the beings of whom society is 
composed and individuahty ^rows iiith thf growth of the poiver 
of combinatnn That ]0«er it i& which enahles the manj who 
are poor and weak to tnnm]h over the few who are iich and 

* The wonderiii! effect of ohmiges so mioute as wholly to escape our no- 
UcB, is well eihibited in the folloning paasnge from an author to whom we 
hays already been mach indebted r— 

" An alteration in the natural world of thinga of ao small a kind as to be 
inappreciable ta our eenses, would at onca insure the certain eitinclion of 
animal and vegetahla life. Let the All-powerful order that the minute pro- 
portion of carbonic acid in the atmosphere should ha removed, and in a 
single hour vegetation would droop — in a single week, probably, not a plant 
would remain alive on the whole faoc of the drj land I And yet the human 
oi^ans would perceive no change in the nature of the atmosphere, and the 
mass of mankind would first wonder at the fatal plague whicb had so sud- 
denly stncken all vcgotable forms, and, after a, brief period of stupefied and 
undefined dread, they, too, would perish, as the plants had done, for want 
of sustenance."— JoHBBTOB ; ChernKtrij of Common Life, vol. ii. p. 365. 

f The use of the smaller eoinif is an evidence of freedom. Among slave 
populations they are not needed — the labOFer having none of the smaller 
cichanges to make. Throughout the BouOiern United States, the small eil- 
Ter coins are rarely aeen — the whole interoourso of the people of the planta- 
tions being made Uirough the medium of their owners on one hand, and the 
trader in cotton on the other. The appearance of the silver piece of three 
cents' value wne nn evidence of growing civiliiation, and another has since 
been famished in the convenient piece of copper, nickel, and zinc, that has 
been substituted for the clumsy copper coin which previonsly had represented 
the hundredth part of a dollar. 
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Btrong ; aud therefore it ia that mea become morG free with every 
advance in wealth and population. To enable them to associate, 
there is required an instniment by help of which the process of 
composition, decomposition, and recomposition of the various, 
forces may readily be effected ; so that while all unite to produce 
the effect desired, each may have his share of the benefits thence 
resulting. That instrument was furnished in those metals which 
stand almost alone in the fact, that, as Minerva sprang failj 
armed from the head of Jove, they, wherever found, come forth 
ready — requirifig no elaboration, no alteration, to fit them for the 
great work for which they were intended, that of enabling men to 
combine their efforts for fitting themselves worthily to fill the post 
at the head of creation for which they were designed. Of all the 
instmmenta at the command of man, there are none that tend in 
80 large a degree to promote individaality on the one hand, and 
association on the other, as do gold and silver — properly, there- 
fore, denominated the Pbecioub Metals. 
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CHAPTER XXXIir. 

THE SAME SUBJECT COKTINTJED. 

IT. — Of the Trade in Money. 

§ 1, The single commodity that is of universal demand ia 
money. Go where we may, we meet numerons iadividuala seek- 
ing commodities required for tho satisfection of their wants, yet 
widely differing in the nature of their demands. One needs 
food ; B, second, clothing'; a third, bboks, newspapers, silks, 
satins, bouses, cattle, horacs, or ships. Many desire food, yet 
while one would have fish, another rejects the fish and seeks for 
meat. Offer clothing to him who sought for ships, and he would 
prove to have been supplied. Place before the seeker after silkB, 
satins, or railroad bonds, the finest lot of cattle, and he could not 
be induced to purchase. The lady of fashion would reject the 
pantaloons ; while the porter wonld regard her slipper as being 
whoHy worthless. Among all these people, nevertheless, there 
would not be found even a single one unwilling to give labor, 
attention, skill, honses, bonds,' lands, horses, or whatever other 
commodity might be within hia reach, in exchange for money — 
provided, only, that the quantity offered in exchange were deemed 
sufficient. 

So, again, if we look thronghont the world. The poor African 
searches anxiously in the aanda for gold, while the yet poorer 
Lapp, and the wretched Fatagonian — almost the antipodes of 
each other — are alike in the fact, that they are ready, at any 
moment, to exchange their labor and its prodiicts for either of 
the precious metals. Each and every of these people attaches to 
their possession a higher value than is attached thereto by the 
poorest beggar in the streets of Paris or of London ; and for the 
reason, that the obstacles standing in the way of their reproduc- 
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tion, great as tliey may be with the latter, arc j-cl greater «ith 
the former. 

So baa it beea in every age. The Midianite merchants paid 
for Joseph with so many pieces of &!l\er. Rome was sold to 
Brejmus for gold. That of Macedon bought the services of 
Demosthenes; and it was thirty pieces of siher that paid for the 
treason of Judas. It was the gold of Spain that enabled Han- 
nibal to cross the Alps j a* that of the Spanish -American 
colonies has enabled Prance to subjugate so large a portion of 
Northern Africa. Sovereigns in the East heap up gold as 
provision against future accidents, and finance minislers in the 
West rejoice when their accounts enable them to exhibit a full 
supply of the preeions metals. When it is otherwise — when, 
because of war, or of other circumstances, tiie revenue proras 
deficient — the highest dignitaries are seen paying obsequious 
court to the Rothschild and the Baring, controllers of the supply 
of money. So, too, when railroads are to be made, or steamers 
to be built. Farmers and contractors, land-owners and stock- 
holders, then go, cap in hand, to the Croesuses of Paris and 
Loudon, anxious to obtain a favorable hearing — and desiring to 
propitiate the man of power by making whatever sacrifice may 
seem to be required. 

Of all the materials of which the earth is composed, there are 
uone so universally acceptable as gold and silver. Why should 
it be so ? Because of their having distinctive qualities that bring 
them into direct connection with the distinctive qualities of man 
— ^ facilitating the growth of association, and promoting the deve- 
lopment of individuality. They are the indispensable instru- 
ments of society, or commerce. Therefore it is, that we see them 
to have been seized upon by the class that Hves by virtue^of the 
exercise of their powers of appropriation, as furnishing the most 
efficient of all the machinery of taxation. 

§■2.' In the early period of society, when poor and senttered 
men are compelled to limit themselves to the cultivation ofthe 
least fruitful soils, the quantity of money in use — trivial as it 
is — bears a large proportiow to the whole amount of commerce 
that is maintained. Among the Altai Mountains, an onnce o' 
ailver suffices for purchasing two hundred and fifty pounds of beef. 
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or a. hundred pouuds of butter; and among the Pampas of 
Bnenos Ajres, the horses that can he purchased with a pound 
of gold count by thousands. The Hindoo sells his month's labor 
for a rupee, and when he chances to obtain a piece of gold, he 
wraps it up with care, hoping never to have occasion to cause 
it again to see the light. The wretcbed Laplander hides his 
money in the earth, and dies — leaving his secret nndis covered. 
In such cases, the utility of money is very small, but its value is 
very great. With the growth of population, and consequent 
increase ia the power of association, the former rises, but the 
latter falls ; and this it does, because of a constant diminution in 
the cost of reproduction consequent upon the augmented wealth 
and power of man. With every stage of progress, the quantity 
of money required bears a diminishing proportion to the com- 
merce that is to be carried on, as is seen by comparing the small 
amount used in London, Paris, Philadelphia, or New York, for 
effecting exchanges that count by- millions daily, with the limited 
commerce found in Peru or India, where — society being torpid — 
each exchange must be accompanied by a delivery of the coin 
required for its accomplishment. With every increase iu the 
velocity of water, a smaller quantity is required for producing a 
given effect ; and so, precisely, is it with money. Here, as every- 
where throughout nature, increase in the rapidity of motion, is 
attended by decline in the proportion borne by the material that 
is used to the effect that is produced. 

§ 3. Centralization, whether political or trading, tends to the 
diroiDution of motion, with constant increase in the proportion 
of money required, and diminution in the effect — progress in 
that direction carrying a community towards a state of things 
resembling the barbarism of early settlements. The greater the 
amount of tases required, the larger will be the quantity of 
money always on the road to the treasury, and the longer will be 
the time that must elapse before — even if ever — it returns to the 
place whence it came. The greater the distance between the far- 
mer and the artisan, the larger being the number of hands through 
which the produce passes, there is, at every stage, an increased 
demand for money for the payment of freights, commisBions, and 
other charges ; and for tlie purchase and repurchase of the pro- 
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duce itself. Eyery increase of tasatiou, and every increase of 
the necessity for effecting changes of place, tends to diminish the 
power to cultivate the richer soils, and to diminish the quantity 
prodnced — while increasing the amount of money required, with 
constant increase in the proportion home by it to the amount 
of commerce. 

§ 4. Decentralization, or the establishment of local centres of 
action, tends, on the contrary, while increasing the amount of 
commerce, to diminish the quantity of money required, and to 
diminish its value — while increasing its utility. The more perfect 
the localization, the smaller will be the proportion borne by 
money to the amount of commerce, and the greater the facility 
for applying the precious metals to the various uses for which 
they were intended. 

The more perfect the power of association, and the greater the 
development of individuality, the smaller will be the quantity of 
money needed for the payment of taxes — the shorter the time 
that must elapse before it enters agaia into circulation — and the 
less the quantity required for paying freights and charges, or for 
effecting purchases and repurchases. 

The smaller the quantity of coin required for effecting exchanges, 
the more rapid will he the growth of commerce, and the greater 
the facility for suhjugatiog to the plough the richer soils, with con- 
stant increase of product. 

The proportion of money to commerce tends, therefore, to de- 
cline, with constant increase in the power of commerce to com- 
mand the use of the great instrument whose services it so much 
needs. 

With every stage of progress in this direction, there is an increas- 
ing tendency to steadiness of value. The fluctuations of all new 
settlements are, as is well Irnown, exceedingly great. On one day, 
a piece of gold of a certain weight will pay for a barrel of fiour, but 
on another, and within a month, two such pieces are required ; and 
then, at the close of another month, a similar barrel may be had 
for little more than the cost of transportation.* At one moment, 
money may be hired at eight or ten per cent.; whereas, at the 
next, it commands forty, fifty, or sixty per cent. 
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§ 5. The tendency of gold and silver towarda steadiness in value 
is their great recommendation as standards with which the value 
of other commodities may be compared ; and were the trade in 
money free from interference, they would be almost as perfect in 
that respect as is the yardstick as a measure of length, or the 
bushel as a measure of capacity. The whole quantity of com, 
cotton, and sugar, in market, in any year, being consumed 
withir the year, a failure of crop may make a change of fifty, or 
even of a hundred, per cent, in the price ; whereas, the quan- 
tity of gold and silver always in market being hundreds of times 
more than is required for a year's consumption, a total failure of 
the year's crop should not affect it to the extent of even one per 
cent. 

So numerous, nevertheless, have always been the interferences 
with the commerce in mouey, that of all things it is most subject 
to sudden alteration in supply and value. It is a yardstick of 
perpetually changing length — a gallon measure that contains, 
sometimes, three quarts, and at others six, or even twelve. Why 
it is so, we may now inquire. 

Centralization giving power to the class that lives by virtue of 
the exercise of the power of appropriation — the soldier and the 
trader — every increase therein is attended by increase in the 
taxes to be levied. The commodities selected as the subjects of 
taxation are always those of absolute necessity — salt, sugar, 
tobacco, and other things of almost universal use. Of ail, how- 
ever, there is none so indispensable to the movement of society 
as money. Therefore it is, that we find its management so uni- 
versally to have been assumed by governments, to be exercised 
for public or for private profit. 

With the growing centralization of power in the state of 
Athens, we mark a constant increase in the value of money as 
compared with man, and in the number and rapacity of money- 
dealers. In many of the subject states and cities, the precious 
metals became so scarce as to compel 'recourse to coins of copper 
and of iron, circulated at rates far exceeding their real value. At 
a later period, money almost entirely disappeared — the land 
being then cultivated by slaves, to whom the use of the instrument 
of association was altogether denied. 

As centralization grew in Rome, the copper as fell by degrees 
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from a pound to half an ounce, and the silver denier from 153 
grains to 84 ; while the golden aureus of the days of Augustus, 
which weighed liT grains, atood, under Galba, at only 131. 
The object of ail these changes having been the promotion of 
the interests of the few who controlled the movementa of the 
government, they were attended with constant increase in the 
inequality of conditions, and in the value of the precious metals, 
as compared with labor. With each, there was an increase in the 
proportion charged, as interest, for the use of the little money 
which circulated among a people whose daily wants were sup- 
plied by means of daily distributions from the public treasury. 
That Brutus received four per cent, per mouth, is matter of his- 
torical record; but, large as was this proportion, it must have 
been thrice exceeded in the minor operations of the imperial city. 
The poorer a people, the larger is always the rate of interest. 
Therefore is it, that wc find colossal fortunes so rapidly to have 
accumulated in the days when pauperism so much abounded. 

§ 6. To find the falsification of money carried to its highest point, 
we must, however, study history of a later date. Philip the Fair, 
of France, changed the coinage thirteen times in a single year, and 
move than a hundred times during his reign — the object of every 
change having been the plunder of those by whom his money was 
required to be used. Heavy pieces were called in, that light ones 
might be issued in their stead, and next the latter wei-e discre- 
dited — those who had on one day accepted a piece at more, 
being thus compelled, on another, to part with it at less, than its 
real value. Louis X., Charles IV., Philip T. and VI., and their 
successors, followed his example ; aud even so late as the reign 
of Louis XVI. we find the director of the mint reproaching his 
subordinates with making their coins so heavy, as to prevent the 
king from obtaining "his proper profit." How great had been 
the taxation performed by means of constant tampering with the 
currency is seen in the fact, that at the Revolution it would have 
required =ixtj-six livres to give the same quantity of silver, that 
originally had been contained in one. 

This coarse of proceeding produced, necessarily, the hoarding 
of money — its utility being thns destroyed, while its value was 
increased More than any country in Europe, France has been 
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distinguished bj the exactions of money- dealers, all of whose 
operations tended to increase the control of the accumulations 
of tie past over the laborers of the present. Hence it is, 
that credit has had bo slight existence — that the charge for the 
use of money lias been so uniformly high — ond that squalid 
wretchedness has accompanied such great magnificence. That 
centralization, splendor, poverty, and weakness are close compa- 
nions, is a fact whose truth is proved by every page of history ; 
but by none more fully than by those which recount the histories 
of France and Spain, in which latter the gradual debasement of 
the coin was continued until If 86. 

Such, too, was the course of affairs in Scotland — the coin 
of the realm having been falsified to so great an extent, that the 
present Scottish pound represents but a thirty-sixth part of ita 
original weight. 

Down to the days of Edward III. , the English pound contained 
a full pound of silver, of certain and well-known fineness. The 
pursuit of glory, and incessant wars, forced that monarch, how- 
ever, to the adoption of frauds similar to those which had so long 
been practised hy his neighbors across the Channel ; and, once 
began, the practice was continued nntil, within the two suc- 
ceeding centuries, the pound had lost two-thirds of its original 
weight. Less warlike than those of France, the sovereigns of 
England found themselves less frequently reduced to the disgrace- 
ful necessity of tampering with the cun-cncy as a means of plun- 
dering their subjects ; while the latter — being more free — were 
less disposed to submit to such exactions. 

Money being to society what food is to the body — the cause of 
motion — vapidity of circulation is as much required in the one 
as in the other, and the greater it is, the more perfect will 
be the power of association, and the more certain the progress. 
That circulation might be rapid, it was indispensable that steadi- 
ness of value should be maintained. Centralization stopped this 
motion, that taxation might be increased. The more frequently 
the money of France could be made to pass into, and out of, the 
treasury of Philip the Fair, the more frequent were his opportu- 
nities to carry into effect the trader's principle of buying silver 
in the cheapest market and selling it in the dearest one. 
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§ T. The state of thiugs aboTe described it was, that led to 
the formation of the Bauk of Amsterdam, the first institutiou 
of the kiod, of any importaace, established eselusivelj for the 
promotion of commerce — its predecessors of Venice and Ge- 
noa having been derated more to the management of affairs of 
state than those of individuals. It, on the contrary, looted 
wholly to the faithful guardianship of the money deposited with 
it for safe-keeping — guaranteeing to its owners tiiat equiva- 
lent quantities of tie precious metals should always be at tteir 
command. For the faithful performance of its dnties, the States- 
General of Holland became security to the world ; as a conse- 
quence of which, the bank became at once the centre of the mo- 
neyed world— making of the city in which it was estublished, the 
chief European market for the precious metals. Money now 
flowed out from private hoards, and thus was utilized ; but, with 
augmentation of the quantity in market, its value tended necessa- 
rily to decline, to the great advautage of land and labor. Ham- 
burg, Nuremburg, and Rotterdam speedily following the good 
example, there were thas provided for the conntries watered by 
the Rhine, the "Wcser, and the Elbe, places of secure deposit for 
money, and facilities for exchanging it freed from the taxation of 
French or German sovereigns. 

The whole proceeding was a measure of resistance to arbitraiy 
power. For it, the world was indebted to the action of small 
and iudependent communities, in which was largely developed 
that spirit of association which always accompanies diversi- 
fication of employments, and the development of individufel 
faculty. In no part of Europe were the tendencies in that direc- 
tion BO strongly exhibited as in Holland and the adjacent coun- 
tries, then the seats of manufacture for the world. Raw materials 
being high in price, while finished commodities were cheap, the for- 
mer flowed steadily in as the latter flowed out. Labor being every- 
where economized, capital grew with great rapidity — facilitating 
the cultivation of the richer soils, and enabling their occupants to 
draw from them tons of food, while in England the returns to 
labor still counted by bushels only. It was the fitting place in 
which to organize resistance to a system, that gave to kings and 
princes absolute power over the most important of all the machi- 
Dery of society. 
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§ 8. As yet, howeTer — these being only gimple deposit banks 
— auy augmentation of the currency thence resulting, was merely 
that which was consequeot upon increaseti security and increased 
facility of trausfer. Once placed therein, money might remain 
for centuries as useless to the community as if deposited in a 
cave of the earth, unless the owner had the mil to use it. At 
the next stage, we meet with banks of disconnt. To under- 
stand the effect of this upon the currency, let us suppose all who 
had mouey in the raults at Amsterdam to hare been moved to 
have (he will to use it profitably to themsehes, and, with that end 
in view to hare accepted certificates of stock — being thus changed 
from creditors of the institution into proprietors of it. The in- 
stant effect of tJiis would be tiat of diminisliing the currency by 
the whole amount of capital, as all the depositors would have 
parted with the power to transfer their money, or to use it in any 
manner whatsoever. The bank, however, having acquired the 
power they bad lost, the volume of the currency would he restored 
so soon as it had accepted from other persons their notes, or bills, 
to an equal amount, in exchange for similar sums placed to their 
credit on ita books. 

The apparent amonst of currency would now be restored, but 
the real one would be materially increased, and for the reason, 
that the whole had passed into the hands of men of business, pay- 
ing interest for its use, and anxious not only to obtain that inte- 
rest, but also a profit thereon, as compensation for their services. 
Previously to this, much of it must have been owned by small and 
distant capitalists — persons whose position in society, or whose 
places of residence, unfitted them for judging of the character of 
the securities that might be offered; and who, therefore, preferred 
that it should remain idle and unproductive in the bank. Com- 
bining now with men of various knowledge, residents of the city 
in which the money had been placed, they obtain security — each 
and every of the managers being required to take his share of any 
loss that may he suffered, and therefore directly interested in see- 
ing that the money is safely placed. Another stage of progress 
being thus aeeomplished, its effects are seen in an increase in the 
ntility of money, and adiminntion of its value — with correspond- 
ing diminution in the proportion boTne by it to the commerce that 
is maintaiued, and in the rate of interest. 
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5 9, Thus far, os will be perceived, the haok has traded 
npoii its capital only, having merely passed to the credit 
of individuals the coin, or bullion, placed in its vaults by the 
various stockholders. "Were it here to stop, the dividends on its 
stock .would be less than the ordinary rate of interest — its only 
sonrce of revenue being ^o far found in the discount received 
from those to whom its capital has been loaned, and the ex- 
penses of manac^ment being large Experience, however, would 
tcich the directors that although all the persons who borrowed 
tlieir moncv dtsired to use it all did not so desire at the same 
ra iment^ 4. B and having: considerable suras at their credit on 
days when P, E, and F desired to borrow more, and the latter 
having money in excess when the former needed to borrow ; and 
that, in point of fact, although all their capital was drawing inte- 
rest, much of it remained constantly in their vaults. These things 
being seen, it would be clear to them that they might, with per- 
fect safety to themselves and to those with whom they dealt, lend 
one-half of the sum ordinarily in their hands — extending their 
business to a fourth or a third beyond the actual capital, and thus 
obtaining an excess of interest sufficient for paying the expenses 
of the institution, and providing against losses that might occa- 
sionaily be incurred. To their customers this would be advan- 
tageous, because it would enable the bank to dispense with the 
accustomed charge for keeping their money, transferring it, or 
paying it out To the community it would be beneficial, because 
it would increase the utility of the stock of money and quicken 
the motion of society, with constant tendency to the further and 
more rapid increase in the supply of the precions metals, and de- 
cline in the rate of interest 

What, now, would constitute the currency ? Every man wonld 
have it who had monej in his pocket, or his desk ; and so, too, 
would every one who had a credit on the books of the bank — the 
power of purchase with the one being as complete as it could be 
with the other. The currency would then consist of the money in 
circulation, and the debts of the bank to its customers, the latter 
generally known by the name of deposits — its amount ' having 
been increased by the operation here described, to the precise 
extent that those debts exceeded the coin it was accustomed to 
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retain in its vaults, with a Tiew to be prepared for the 

that might be made apon it by those to whom it was indebted. 



§ 10. The closing years of the seventeenth century v 
the origin of the most inflaential moneyed institution the world 
has yet seen, the Bank of England — authorized to receive depo- 
sits, to make discounts, and to issue circulating notes, by means 
of which the property of individuals in its hands could be trans- 
ferred without even the ceremony of visiting the banhing-honae, 
or of drawing a check, as had been required in other banks — 
having then been instituted. Hero was a further great improve- 
ment, tending to increase the utility of money, to diminish its 
value, and greatly to lessen the proportion that could bo de- 
manded, as interest, for its use. Scarcely yet established, how- 
ever, ive find the proprietors obtaining the passage of a law by 
which it was provided, that all who desired to place their money 
on deposit should be limited to a choice between mere private 
individuals on the one hand, or their own great bank on the other. 
Like the Bank of Amsterdam, the last could furnish the highest 
security, and the object of the law was to prevent the application 
of the principle of association to the formation of any other by 
which it might be given — thus, in effect, requiring all who sought 
to have sneh security to look to the single bank. Centralization 
being thus established in regard to the trade in money, as it had 
already been in reference to that with the Levant, the East In- 
dies, and other countries, a single corporation now assumed the 
entire control of a currency, that was to be managed for the bene- 
fit of the few persons interested in its stock. 

Of working capital it had none — the whole amount, £1,200,000, 
having already been paid to, and expended by, the govemraent, 
which allowed for its use a certain annual sum. All its trade was 
to be based on the property of others in its hands, placed there 
by those who might desire to have their funds securely kept, or 
by those who used its notes ; and such is yet, to a great extent, 
the case. 

The larger the amount of its debts, the greater being its power 
to make loans, and the larger becoming its dividends, there was 
thus at once produced an interest antagonistic to that of the so- 
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eiety in wlucb it operated Whatever tended to diminish secu- 
rity elaewhere tended to increase the necessity for resorting to 
the one great institution that allowed no inteiest to its creditors. 
Further whatever tended to les en thi facility of association, 
tcndi,d equally to augment the liffitnlty of finding satisfactory 
modes )f investment — thus increasinn- the quantity of money 
ijmg unpioduUiTe to its owners in the viulto of the bank, to be 
used or not at the discretion of thp directors and for the profit 
of the bank alone If they had the will t> uie it they could 
thus augment the volume of tht currency — hating done which, 
they could by another exercise of will withdraw it and thua 
produce those changes with which m modern times we have he- 
come so well acquainted — financial cnses having become bo com- 
mon that they are expected to occur at cert m an 1 buef periods, 
and with a regnlanty approaching thit of the changes of the 



§H Fo thel nefit of those who have not traced the opera- 
ton of an expan n it will be proper here to show the manner 
of ts a t on Fo that purpose, let us suppose, first, a state of 
affa s n wh h e y thing is at par — money being easily obtained 
fo go d not s at a fair rate of discount, and for mortgages at the 
usual ate of utere.t; while those who have disposable means 
can readily obtain good securities, that will yield them the com- 
mon rate of profit — the daily supply of money and of securities 
being equal to each other. In this state of affairs, the directors 
of the bank — knowing that it would be profitable to increase their 
investments to the extent of another million — purchase that amount 
of exchequer bills, or other securities. At once the equilibrium 
is disturbed — a demand for securities having been produced iu 
excess of the ordinary supply. Prices rising, some unfortunate 
holder is tempted to sell — hoping that there will be less demand 
to-morrow, and that then prices will fail, permitting him to buy 
in again at a lower price. At the close of the day, his bills, or 
notes have become the property of the bank — he and others who 
have un t d t fam h the desired million, having become credi- 
tors n t b k f the whole amount. His gioney being now 
uuin t d h apj ars in the market on the next day as a pur- 
chas but u f rtunately for him, the hank, too, makes its ap- 
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pearance again in the same capai itj The first exijcnment has 
been attended with vastly fortunate refuha — its deposits " hav- 
ing grown with the increase of itt. jiiTestments Such success 
emboldening it to repeat the operation another million is pnr- 
chiSLd with similar rtaults The bank obtains the hilh and the 
owners receive credits on its books, and the mori, drht it thus 
Lontracta the more meins it supposes itseif tohaieatits com- 
mand With the second million prices have further risen , with 
a third, they rise still higher ; and so on with each snceessive 
million. Money appears to be auperabundant, because the for- 
mer owners of these millions of Bpc-urilies ere secliing for profit- 
able investments ; whereas the real superabundance consists only 
in debts incurred by the bank. Prices advancing from day to 
day, and a speculative disposition being engendered by the 
rapid growth of fortune, new stocks are now created for the 
purpose of employing the great amount of surplus money. 
Xew railroads are therefore projected, and vast contracts are 
made — boundless prosperity being in view. Men who should 
be raising corn are set to breaking up old roads, that they may 
be replaced with new ; or to building palaces for the lucky specu- 
lators. Immense orders being given for iron, bricks, and timber, 
prices rapidly advance, and England becomes a good place to 
sell in, but a bad one in which to buy. Imports increase, and 
exports decrease. Bullion going abroad, the bank is forced to 
sell secnrities. Prices falling, business is paralyzed. The roads, 
half made, cannot be completed. Tens of thousands of people 
find their property to have disappeared, and the bank — with diffi- 
culty escaping from the ruin it had made — rejoices at the result 
of its operations, and prepares to repeat them at the first oppor- 
tunity. Such is the history of 1815, '25, '36, '39, and '47 ; at 
all of which periods, the bank — having manufactured "depo- 
sits" by monopolizing securities — was then itself misled into the 
belief that the increase of its own debts, indicated an actual sur- 
plus of money. Whenever that institution purchases a security — 
always the representative of some already existing investment — 
the person from whom it is purchased will un question ably use the 
means placed at his command, for the creation of some new spe- 
cies of investment — no one willingly permitting his capital to lie 
idle and unproductive. If this purchase be made with the money 
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of others, tlie iuevitable effect mnst be to raise prices, awd stimulate 
the late owner of the security purchased to increased activity in 
providing the new inTestment. That done, he will, either directly 
or indirectly, demand payment in gold, and then the Beeurity must 
be parted with to provide the means of payment. Prices must 
then fall, because the creditor of the bank lias been laboring to 
find employment for capital which hod no real existence in any 
other form than that of a railroad, or canal, or some other public 
work, or debt, already created, and not sasceptible of being used for 
the formation of other roads or canals ; and thus, while the party 
outside of the bank has been trying to invest his fnnds, the bank 
itself has been holding the evidence of their being already in- 
vested, and drawing interest for their use. A double action hav- 
ing thus been produced, inflation and speculation, to be followed 
by panic and ruin, were its necessary conBequences. 

§ 13. The above brief sketch is given here, merely as an illus- 
tration of the effects that naturally and necessarily result from 
granting to private individuals an exclusive control of tbe move- 
ments of the great InBtrnment, a proper supply of which is so in- 
dispensable to the regular and healthful movement of the societarj 
machine. Philip tjie Pair having changed repeatedly the weight 
of the coin that was used by his subjects, it is usual in modem 
times to speak of such proceedings in terms of the highest cen- 
sure ; yet all the difficulty thence resulting, shrinks into utter 
insignificance when compared with the efi'eet of expansions and 
contractions like those above referred to. His changes affected 
the merchants and people of Paris, and of a few other towns and 
cities, but in reference to the great mass of tlie exchanges of the 
kingdom they were entirely unfelt — labor being then generally 
given for food and elotliing, ns is now the case in the south- 
ern United States, in Brazil and Cuba. In'ow, however, the case 
i^ widely different — the i-low-moving society of the days of the 
Valois having been replaced by the rapidly- nmving one of those 
of the Bourbons and the Bonapartes, with corresponding power 
for good or evil. Well directed, the locomotive and its train 
can accomplish a greater amount of good than the horse and the 
wagon to which he is attached ; but, ill directed, the paseage 
towards destruction is far more certain. 

ToL. II. — 24 
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A battk is an instrament of great power, either for good or 
evil. Well directed, it tends to the production of regularity of 
movement and certainty of result ; and then it is that the latent 
faculties of man become developed — that agriculture becomes a 
science — that commerce grows — and that men become more free. 
Ill directed, it tends to the production of irregularity of move- 
ment — thus stimulating the gamblmg propensities of man, and 
carrying him ba«k towards that state of barbarism in wliich he 
becomes more and more the slave of nature and of his fellow-man. 

That these latter effects have been produced, has long been 
clearly obvious ; and their cause being found, by some econo- 
mists, in the power to issue circulating notes, a remedy has been 
attempted to be applied in the form of rcbtrictions upon its 
exercise. So far are they, however, from producing the effect 
desired, that instability has grown with the growth of restriction, 
as is proved bj all the experience of Great Brittiln and the United 
States — the changes in the value of money since the passage of 
Sir Robert Peel's law in the one, and the adoption of the policy 
of General Jackson in the other, having been greater than had 
ever before occurred in a time of peace. 

Such should be the case; and for the reason, that the policy of 
both is directly o])posed to all that, reasoning cl priori, we should 
expect would be trne, and to all that, reasoning it posteriori, we 
find to have been true. All commodities tend to move towards 
Replaces at which they are most utilized. Here is a simple 
proposition whose truth is proved by all experience. The cir- 
culating note gives to its holder a right of property in a certain 
quantity of money lying in the vaults of a bank — while placing it 
in his power to change at will the ownership therein, and without 
the smallest expenditure of labor. So is it, too, with the esta- 
hiishmenl of a place of secure deposit for money, the property in 
which can be changed by means of checks. The note and the 
check increase the utility of the precious metals ; and therefore it 
is, that money tends to flow towards those places at which notes 
and checks are most in use — passing, in America, from the South- 
ern and Western States towards the Northern and Eastern ones, 
and from America towards England, the country in which the 
facility of transfer has always been most complete. 

Such are the effects of an increase in the utility of money. 
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When, liowever, tbe regulation of the currency is placed in the 
hands of indtvtdaals, and when their profite increase with the 
adoption of measures by which stability and regularity are to 
be destroyed, directly the reverse of this is seen. By improper 
expansions of their business, they lessen the utility of money in 
the hands of its owner — thus forcing him to seek elsewhere the 
employment that is denied to it at home. That done, they in- 
crease its utility in their own hands by raising the rate of inte- 
rest ; and thus it is, that an instrument of the highest power for 
good is made to be the cause of the greatest evil. It would be 
better, as has before been said, that the explosive force of gun- 
powder, aud the mighty power of steam, had remained unknown, 
than that their exclusiTe use should have been secured to any 
nation of the world ; and better, far, would it be that tlie art and 
mystery of banking had remained unknown, than that its powers 
should longer be allowed to be monopolized by any particular set 
of men. More than any other, the trade in money requires free- 
dom ; yet, more than any other, has it been hedged around with 
restrictions designed for the benefit of a favored few, whose move- 
ments have always been directed towards giving to the accumula- 
tions of the past an increased control over the labors of the pre 
sent. That way lies barbarism , and it i-s because that Enghsh 
banking tends in that direction that British jourmhsts and 
Carolina owners of negro slaves ha*e been !cd to find in mca 
sures looking to the protection of the capitalist against the 
laborer, the surest road to the most perfect civilization * 
* See aaie, voL i. p. 239. 
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CHAPTER XXXIY. 

THE BAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

V. — Of Banking in England. 

1 1. The tendency to stability in the material world being 
in the direct ratio of the approach to the pyramidal form, 
we should find this to be as true in relation to the works of man 
as in regard to those of nature herself. So, in fact, it is — the huge 
piles of masonry erected by the Egyptian kings having proved 
themselves almost as durable as are the mountains of the Atlas, 
or of the Himalaya. So ia it, too, with the trading world — the 
man whose business has a large base, and whose liabilities are 
small while his credits are large, standing secure amid gales that 
wreek by thonsands those of his fellow-merchants whose opera- 
tions are based upon the capital of others, and whose liabilities 
bear, therefore, a large proportion to their claims npon those with 
whom they trade. So, again, is it in the financial world — the 
bank which trades chiefly upon its own capital, being enabled to 
ride securely through the severest and most Jong-continued storm, 
while its neighbor, with debts in large proportion to its credits, 
can scarcely stand unmoved before even a brisk summer's wind. 

Seeking for such banks as arc first above described, we must 
turn to the New England States. For the most striking examples 
of the latter class, we must look to England herself, and especially 
to the Bank of England, based, as was that institution, upon a 
mere annuity payable by the government — and trading, as it has 
always done, almost entirely upon the means of otbere, and not 
upon its own. The merchant who should commence his opera- 
tions by sinking his capital in a fixed annuity — trusting to obtain 
on credit all the commodities he desired to sell — would find his 
condition a very unstable one ; and that, precisely, having been 
the course of this great institution, it is no matter for surprise 
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that its course tlirongbout should have been distinguislied by in 
stability and irregularitj. Containing \vithin itself all the ele- 
ments that itt the case of an individual would lead to such results, 
and exercising a power compared with which that of the Planta- 
genets and the Lancasters was uttevly insiguiftcant, it has effected 
greater changes in a single year than with them required a series 
of centuries. 

To reduce the real value of the pound from 208. to 6s. Sd., 
while yet preserving the original name — thus making a single 
ounce pass current in the place of three — was a constant 
movement in the same direction — all remaining qoiet from the 
date of one reduction, until the arrival of the period at which a 
further one was deemed to be required. In the case of the bank 
in question, however, all is different — the value of money being 
raised at one moment and depressed at another, and changes 
being thus effected, to the extent of fifty or sixty per cent., at 
intervals so brief as to be counted by weeks, or months. The one 
great institution profits by this uusteadiness of operation . — the 
less the credit accorded to individuals or to other banks, the 
greater being the necessity for regarding it as the only place of 
secure deposit — the larger being the amount of money placed at 
its command — and the larger being the dividends upon its stock. 
The interests of the bank and those of the community are thus 
aatagonistical ; and yet,to the former is committed the direction 
of the great machine u])on whose proper management is as en- 
tirely dependent the continuity and rapidity of circulation in the 
latter, as is the circulatiou of the blood upon a proper supply of 
food and air. Being a very remarkable system — one that not 
only has exercised, but still exercises, a vast amount of influence 
— wc are required to examine it at a length somewhat propor- 
tioned to its importance. 

g 3, "In the reign of William," says Mr. Macaulay, "old 
mea were still living who could remember that there was not a 
single banking-house in the city of London, So iate as the time 
of the Restoration, every trader had his own strong box in his 
own house, and, when an acceptance was presented to him, told 
down the crowns and Caroluses ou his own counter. But the 
increase of wealth had produced its natural effect — the subdivi- 
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sioD of labor. Before the end of the reign of Charles II., anew 
mode of paying and receiving money bad come into fashion 
among the merchants of the capital. A class of agents arose, 
whose office was to keep the cash of the commercial houses. This 
new branch of business naturally fell into the hands of the gold- 
smiths, who were accustomed to traffic largely in the precioas 
metals, and who had vaults in which great masses of bullion 
could lie secure from fire *nd from robbers. It was at tlie shops 
of the goldsmiths of Lombard street that all the payments in coin 
were made. Other traders gave and received nothing but paper. 
" This great cliango did not take place without much opposi- 
tion and clamor. Old-fashioned merchants complained bitterly 
that a class of men who, thirty years before, had confined them- 
selves to their proper functions, and had made a fair profit by 
embossing silver bowls and chargers, by setting jewels for fine 
ladies, and by selling pistoles and dollars to gentlemen setting 
ont for the Continent, had become the treasurers, and were fast 
becoming the masters, of the whole city. These usurers, it wa8 . 
said, played at hazard with what had been earned by the indus- 
try and hoarded by the thrift of other men. If the dice turned 
up well, the liiiave who kept the cash became an alderman : if 
they turned up ill, the dupe who furnished the cash became a 
bankrupt. On the other side, the conveniences of the modem 
practice were set forth in animated language. The new system, 
it was said, saved both labor and money. Two clerks, seated in 
one couuting-honse, did what, under the old system, must have 
been done by twenty clerks in twenty different establishments. A 
goldsmith's note might be transferred ten times iu a morning; 
and thus a hundred guineas, locked in his safe close to the Ex- 
change, did what would formerly have required a thousand gui- 
neas, dispersed through many tills, some on Ludgate HiJl, some 
in Austin Friars, and some in Tower street." * 

Money having been thns utilized, and the circulation of society 
being thns quickened, it is not eitra ordinary tliat it should 
soon have been deemed expedient to take the further and greater 
step, of establishing an institution somewhat similar to those 
already existing in Amsterdam and other cities. The last decade 
of the seventeenth century, therefore, witnessed the creation of the 
* Macavlay; Jlislnry of Enffland, toI. iv. ohnp. lii 
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Bank of England — differing from its predeceBsors, however, in the 
fact, that while they had been instituted in the public interests 
alone, and with a view to the inaintonauce of an unvarying stand- 
ard with which to compare the value of other commodities, this 
was a mere trading corporation, having for its sole and exclusive 
object that of making profit for the parties interested in its man- 
agement. The former gave certificates in exchange for gold or 
silver deposited with them, and all the parties throagh whose 
hands they passed felt perfectly secure that the metals which thus 
were represented were actually in their vaults. The quantity of 
money apparently at the command of the community, was there- 
fore precisely that which was really subject to its order — not the 
slightest difference having been produced therein by the granting 
of the certificate. The latter, in like manner, gave certificates in 
exchange for the precious metals, but, instead of keeping them 
in its vaults, it lent them out again. The power of the depo- 
sitor over his money remaining undiminished, while a new and 
additional power was thus created, the apparent quantity of 
money in circulation was thereby doubled, while the rml one 
remained unchanged. The English system — tending, as it did, 
more to the- utilization of money — was much more perfect than 
the continental one. For the very reason, however, that it was 
more powerful for good, it was also greatly more so for evil — the 
more perfect the form of the ship, and the more rapid her motion, 
the greater being the force with w!iich she strikes upon the rocks 
when badly guided. The form here adopted having been better 
than any that had yet been known, all that was now required was 
the extension to all other persons desiring to associate for the 
purpose of trading in money, of the power to exerci^se rights simi- 
lar to those granted to the stockholders of the Bank )f England. 
That, however, was not done; and hence it has been that an 
institution capable of rendering so much service to mankind, has 
been productive of so vast an amount of injury. 

Of its history it is only necessary here to say, that at its first 
establishment it was secured in the enjoyment of no exclusive pri- 
vileges. By degrees, however, its nominal capital was enlarged, 
until, in 1708, it had more than trebled in amount ; while its in- 
fluence had so much extended as to enable it to obtain the pas- 
sage of an act of Parliament prohibiting the application of the 
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associative principle to the trade in money, in any case m which 
the partners should be more than six in nnmber. Power was thus 
centralized, to the great advantage of a few stockholders — with 
corresponding loss, however, to the rest of the English people, 
all of whom were thus deprived of the right to determine for 
themselves their mode of action in regard to the management of 
the most important of all the machinery of exchange in use among 
mankind. By means of the control of the currency thus secured, 
the dividends, notwithstanding the sinking of its nominal capital 
in an annuity at the rate of three per cent., were gradnally carried 
up to no less than ten per cent, — the whole diflerenee between 
those quantities being obtained by such a use of credit as made 
the apparent amount at the command of the community greatly 
larger than was the real one. 

§ 3. Trading thus altogether on its liabilities, and, with the 
exception of its surplus profits, employing no capital of its own, 
the movements of the bank will be made more dear by placing — 
in the following brief sketch of its operations in the last sixty 
years — under a single head, that of debt, the amount of its circu- 
lation, and of the credits on its books ; and opposite thereto the 
quantity of bullion in its vaults — the latter representing the whole 
amount of capital it had borrowed, and had not lent out. 

On the 31st of August, 1T96, the amount of its debts was 
£15,903,110 — all of which had been invested except the small 
amount of £2,122,950. Soon thereafter, various circumstances 
occnrred tending to the diminution of confidence in the institu- 
tion, and in the following February, when that stock of bullion 
but little exceeded a million, an order of council was issued, au- 
thorizing the bank to discontinue the payment of its debts. 
Thenceforward, during nearly a quarter of a century, its paper 
constitat«d the sole legal currency of the country ; and how that 
cttireney was managed ia shown by the following figures ; — 

Cobti. BhIII™. 

AngnBt,1797 £18.879.470 £4,089,620 

" 1804 26,869,420 5,879,190 

1812 34,875,790 3,099,270 

" 1814 43.218,230 2,097,680 

" 181B 39,944.670 3.409,040 
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The circulation haviDg amouuted iu this fatter year to 
£26,000,000, it follows, that, of the notes and hills then hold, 
no less than £10,000,000 represented the property of others 
deposited iu its Taults Receiving interest for its use, while 
paying none, the liank was enabled to give to its stockholders 
double the usual rate of interest — always a sign of error in the 
system.* The real owners of those millions were, and felt thcm- 
selyes to be, as fully possessed of the power of purchase as they 
eouid have done had they had the gold itself in their hands ; and 
yet it was neither in their possession nor in that of the bank, but 
in that of a third set of porsons, to whom the latter had loaned it 
out. These £10,000,000 had the same effect upon prices as if their 
number had been doubled — having become, for the moment, to 
all intents and purposes, £20,000,000. This double action was 
a consequence of the cupidity of the bank itself, in seeking to 
monopolize securities, and thus preveutiug the free investment of 
iudiTidual capital. The more perfectly that object could be 
accomplished, the larger, necessarily, would be the debts of the 
iMtitution, and the greuter would be its diTidends ; but the more 
unsteady must be its action, as soon was i>roved to be the case. 

§ 4. By 1811, the builiou had increased to £11,668,000, while 
the liabilities of the institutiou had fallen to £38,600,000. Its 
loans of borrowed capita! were therefore only £21,000,000, or 
less by £2,000,000 than the amount of its circulation, which had 
then increased to £29,000,000. By the very simple operation of 
calling iu its claims on one hand, and reducing its liabilities on 
the other, it had reduced the apparent quantity of money at the 
command of the community, to the extent of £12,000,000, or 
little short of $60,000,000. So far as regarded the operations 
of society, this was equivalent to a total annihilation of that 
large sum, and to that extent, a contraction of the standard by 
which the community was required to measure the value of all 
other commodities and things. Had the yardstick been doubled 
in length, or the pound in weight, for the benefit of all persons 

* In additioo to thaae large divideads, it waa gradually acoamulating a 
Burplas that in 1816 araoniited to more Ihan £3,000,000, whioh was then 
added to the nominal capital. Tiien, aa before, th« addition took tbe form 
of an annuity pajable bj the government. 
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who had contracted to purchase cloth or corn, the injury inflicted 
would have been trivial by comparison with the chaiige that was 
thus effected. Ab compared with the property of the people of 
Great Britain, that sum was utterly insigniicant, yet did its iih- 
Btractiou cause an arrest of the circulation almost as complete as 
would be that produced in the physical body by stoppage of the 
supply of food. Farmers and merchants were everywhere ruined. 
Of the country banks, no lesB than two hundred and forty — being 
one in four of their whole number — stopped payment ; while one 
in ten and a half became actually bankrupt. " Thousands upon 
thousands," says Mr. McCnlloch, " who had, in 1813, considered 
themselves affluent, found they were destitute of all real property ; 
and sunk, as if by enchantment, and without any fault of their 
own, into the abyss of poverty. " Throughout the country, there 
was, to use the words of Mr. Francis Horner, " an universality of 
wretchedness and misery which had never been equalled, except 
perhaps by the breaking up of the Mississippi Scheme in 
France."* In the midst of all this ruin, however, the bank 
prospered more (/tan ever, for the destruction of private cre- 
dit rendered its vaults and its notes more necessary, to (he com- 
munHy. 

The groundwork having thus been laid by the bank; Parliament 
passed, in 1819, an act providing for the resumption of specie 
payments, and tlius re-established, as the law of the land, the 
standard that had existed in 1797 — among the most remarkable 
measures of confiscation to be found in the annals of legislation. 
For more than twenty years, all the transactions of the United 
Kingdom had been based upon a currency less in value than that 
which had existed in 1796. In the course of that long period. 
land had been sold, mortgages given, settlements made, and other 
contracts of a permanent nature entered into, to the extent of 
thousands of millions of pounds, the terms of all of which were 
now to be changed for the benefit of the receivers of fixed in- 
comes, and to the loss of those who had land, labor, or the pro- 
duce of either, to sell. As a necessary consequence, land fell 
exceedingly in price, and mortgagees everywhere entered into 
possession. Labor became superabundant, and the laborer snf. 

• Qnoteii by Mr, McCuHocli, Note ii. to ila edition of the Wealih of 
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fered for want of food. Maehinerj' of every kind was thrown out 
of use, aad manufactarers were ruined. Manufactuies, being in 
excess of the demand, were forced upon foreign maikets, to the 
min of the capitahsts and workmen, miners and machiniats, of the 
other countries of the world. 

Peace had brought with it widespread ruin, but it everywhere 
enriched the money-lender — his commodity rising, while land 
became so cheap that he could purchase at less than half its pre- 
vious price. The annuitant and office-holder profited — their divi- 
dends and salaries having become payable in coin, that would 
pDrchase double the quantity of food and clothing for which they 
had at first contracted. Farmers and laborers, mechanics and 
merchants, were impoverished — their taxes remaining iinchanged, 
while their labor, and its products, commanded less than half the 
money for which they would before have sold. 

§ 5. By some British writers, the series of measures above 
described has been greatly landed, while by others it has been as 
much condemned. Which of these are right, the reader will de- 
cide for himself, after reflecting — 

That the progress of man towards civilization, is invariably 
attended by an increase of the power of the labor of the present 
over the accumulations of the past : 

That his progress towards barbarism is in the reverse direction 
— the capital accumulated in the past then invariably obtaining 
more power over the labor of the present. 

Which of these was the effect produced ? Did the coarse of 
the government* tend to lighten the burden of rent, taxes, or 

* Mr. MoCnlloch [Notaa to Wealth of Nationt, artiole Money'\ Bays, that 
" the destmction of oountrj bunk paper had already raised the value of the 
enrranc; fo irithiu about three per cent, of the standard, bo that the act of 
1819 did litUe more tban maintain the ourrencj at the elevaUon lo whioh it 
Iittd been rahsfA by accidental oircumataneee." Thia is true, but what were 
those ciroumstnnceB, bo purely " aooidenlal," by which a change in the 
value of property was effected — counting by tbousaade of millions of 
pounds? They were the ooatraotiocs of the bank, which — after having, 
during a Beries of years, labored to increase the apparent quantity of money 
at the command of the oommnnily — now found itself under the necessity of 
raduoingit to the roal one. Such could not have beon the case had not the 
reatoratjon of the old standard been in the contemplationof the goTerDment, 
which latter, by the act of 1619, only sanctioned what it had itself previ- 
tiDslv done through the instrumentahty of the banlc. In thus attribntidg to 
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interest ? If it did, then did it tend towards ciTilization, That 
it did not, is shown in tlie facts, that farmers were everywhere 
throughout the kingdom ruined by the demands for tlie enormous 
rents whose payment had previously been agreed for ; that the 
taxes remained unchanged, while the prices of food and labor 
declined ; and that interest upon mortgages continued as great, 
when required to be paid in coin, as when it had been contracted 
for in the days of paper. The burdens to be borne by land and 
labor were doubled in amount, for the benefit of those classes, 
and those alone, which lived by the exercise of their power of ap- 
propriation ; and that ia always the road towards barbarism. 
Hence it was, that the return to peace, which should have been 
hailed as a blessing, was generally regarded as a curse. 

§ 6. Scarcely had this destructive measnre ceased to be felt id 
the general operations of society, when the bank was found repeat- 
ing the experiment of augmenting the apparent quantity of money, 
and thus shortening the standard for the measurement of values, 
preparatory to another and similar return to the real quantity, by 
which the standard should again be lengthened. With the sub- 
stitution of gold for one-pound notes, and with the gradual re- 
establishment of credit among the country banks, its circulation 
had fallen from £29,000,000 in 1811 to but £11,000,000 in 1823. 
Thereafter, commenced a system of expansion, by means of which 
that portion of its debts called " deposits" was nearly doubled — 
having been carried up from £5,840,000 in 1821 to £10,316,000 
in 182i. There was, therefore, a general appearance of prospe- 
rity ; and this continued uutil the holders of the capital thus ren- 
dered unproductive, had provided for themselves new investmentii, 
when, all at once, the scene was changed — adversity theO succeed- 
ing to prosperity — property failing everywhere in value, whUe labor 
became surplus and unemployed — and the bank itself being saved 

"ftceidentftl eircuniBtaiioBB " a great phenomenon corresponding preeiaely 
with those of 1826, '36, '40, anil '47, Mr. McCuUooli furniehes proof conolu- 
sive of the error of the doctrines in regard to money of which ho ia the ad- 
vocate, tike effects have like cauaea. In each and eveij case, the caase 
was to be found in the existence of a monopoly power, the value of which 
was not only not to be impaired, but must be greatly increased by so using 
it as most to iiijore private credit. Centializatiou and discord travel ftlways 
in company wiUi each other. 
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from stoppage only by the lackj discoverj of a parcel of one- 
ponnd notes tliat could be ased in place of gold.* 

A few years later, we meet with another repetition of the ope- 
ration. The amount of the bank debts, called deposits, which, 

* The following pasenge, desoriptivo of tbe stale of affairs at the period 
above referreii to, [1825,] furnishes proof ooiiolusive of (ho miseliieTOas 
nffeot^ of monopoly power, and of the estraordinary effect resulting from 
ol^anges in the currency moat diDiinnfive in their eitent:— 

"In Che end of Tlovember, the PlymoaUt Bank failed ; tliis was followed, 
on the 5th of December, by the failure of the house of Sir Peter Pole ft Co., 
in London, which diffused univerBal oonstemation, nn it had accounts with 
forty country bankers. The consequences were disastrona in the extreme. 
In the iieit three weeka, seventy banks in town find country suspended pay- 
ment ; the London honaea were besieged from morning till night by olamor- 
OQS appUcants, all dcmnnding cash for (heir notes ; the Bank of England 
itself had the utmost difBculty in weathering the storm ; and repeated appli- 
oationa were made to government for an oiiler in council auspending cash 

iiayment. But this was steadily refused as long aa the bank bad a guinea 
Bli; and meanwhile the consternation over the whole country reached the 
highest point. Every creditor pressed hia debtor, who sought in vain for 
money to discharge bis deblf. The bankers, on the verge of insolvency 
themselves, sternly refofied accommodntion even to their most approved cus- 
tomers; persons worth £100,000 oould not oommand £100 to save them- 
selves from ruin : ' we were,' aaid Mr. Hnskisson, ' within twenty-four hours 
ofbarier.' In (his extremity, government, despite their strong rolidnee on 
a metallic currency, were fairly driven into the only meaanre which conld 
by poaaibility save the country. It was evident to bU what the oraab which 
tbreatene'i universal ruin was owing to : it arose from tlie currency of the 
oountrj being suddenly contracted from the drain npon the banks for specie, 
at the very time when an eipanaion of it was most called for to snatain the 
immense pecuniary engageraentsof ifcs inhabitants. The remedy was obvioos 
— espand the circalation, irrespective of the drain of gold, Thia, Accord- 
ingly, was done by government. Immediately after the failure of Pole & 
Co.'s bank, frequent cabinet councils were held; and it was at length wisely 
determined to issue one and two pound notes of the Bank of England for 
circulation. Orders were sent to the mint to strain every nerve for the coin- 
age of aoveroigas; and for a week one hundred and fifty thousand sovereigns 
were thrown off in a day. But here a fresh difficulty presented itself. Such 
was the demand for Bonk of England notes, to fill the void occasioned by 
the general discrediting of tlie country hankers' circulation, that no amount 
of strength applied to the throwing them off could enable the bank te keep 
pace with it. In this diletoma, when the specie in their coffers was reduced 
to £1,000,000, and the run was daily increasing, an accidental discovery re- 
lieved the bank of their immediate difdcalties, and enabled them to continue 
the issues to (he country bazikors which saved tlie countrjr from total rain. 
An old boi, containing £700,000 in one and two pound notes, which had 
been retired, was accidentally discovered in the Bank of England, and im- 
mediately issued to the public. By this means the adequate cironlation was 
kept iaaoing till the new no(es could bo thrown off. The effects were soon 
apparent. The people, having got notes, abated in their demand for gold ; 
confidence began to revive, because the means of discharging obligations 
were afforded ; and at a meeting of bankers and merchants in ttie cily of 
London, resolutions declitvatory of confidence in government and the Bank 
of England were passed, which had a great effect in restoring general oonfi- 
(!ence." ~ .^l.moR : mi/'.nj of Europe. 
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in March, 1832, was £9,318,000, became, by 1835, £20,310,000 

— having thus been more than doubled. Now came the crisis 

— the bank again forcing securities on the market, and thereby 
destroying the value of property to such an extent as to enable 
it, in the following year, to reduce the credits on its books to 
£13,330,000. 

Only two years later, the perfonnance was again repeated. In 
this case, however, but a single year was required for bringing 
about the change — the month of October, 1831, having exhibited 
the institution in a condition so entirely unmanageable, as to have 
been saved from bankruptcy only by means of aid granted by the 
Bank of France. Commerce almost ceased ; distress was nearly 
nniversal ; manufacturers and merchants were ruined ; hut the 
bank made its ueaal dividends, while money-lenders and annui- 
tants were enriched. Such having been the uniform effect of all 
its movements, we are thus afforded a key to the extraordinary 
changes in the ownership of property throughout Great Britain — 
changes which have resulted in a reduction of the number of land- 
owners to one-sixth of that at which it stood in the days of Adam 
Smith. Stability and regularity tend to produce division of the 
land and elevation of the agricultural laborer. Instability tends 
towards consolidation of the one and degradation of the other ; 
and such are the results that have been here obtained. 

§ 1. The ireqnency and extraordinary extent of these changes 
having produced doubt as to the capacity of those to whom the 
management of the currency had been entrusted, there arose a 
strong desire to ascertain by what laws, if any there were, the in- 
stitution was governed. A parliamentary commission having 
been instituted, numerous witnesses were examined ; but as the 
evidence they gave generally indicated a very slight acquaintance 
with the laws of trade, the committee failed to discover the laws 
they sought. The only conclusions at which they could arrive 
were, that it was administered without reference to any principle 
whatsoever — that its movements were invariably those of moment- 
ary expediency — and that the dangers and difficulties which had 
just occurred were likely to be reproduced on the first occasion. 
Such having been clearly shown to be the ease, it was deemed 
necessary, on the renewal of the charter, to endeavor to subject 
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its afltion to some certain law — thus fitting it to become tbe regu- 
lator of that of others. Hence it ia that we have now the Bank 
Restriction Act of Sir Bobert Peel, whose name is thus associated 
with two of the most remarkable acts in the history of the British 
monetary system, neither of which, however, can be regarded as 
affording any indication that he had given to the subject the at- 
tention demanded by its great importance. 

Less than three years later, the scenes of 1825 were again cs- 
hibited — a spirit of the wildest specnlation, promoted by the bank, 
having yielded to one of universal panic. Consols then fell to 80, 
while railroad stocks declined to half their previons valne. The 
rate of interest rose to ten per cent. — the government itself being 
forced to borrow at five for the snpply of its daily wants. Dealers 
in com, cotton, and bullion were again proscribed ; and thns were 
repeated once again the phenomena of 1816, '35, and '37. Depu- 
tations from the various cities claimed of the Minister a suspen- 
sion of his law — assuring him that large orders remained unfilled 
for want of the means required for their execution ; while opera- 
tives, by thousands, were standing idle, because of inability to sell 
their labor. The bank itself, with bankruptcy staring it in the 
face, was compelled to enlarge its loans when it desired to con- 
tract them —there being thus exhibited, and for the third time in 
a single decade, the spectacle of a great institution aspiring to 
regulate the trade of the world, yet totally unable to manage 
itself. An order of council finally repealed the law for the time 
being — thus furnishing conflusive evidence of the want of know- 
ledge of tbe persons to whose influence the new system had been 
due. 

Such is the condition of the people of England under the con- 
trol of its great monopoly iastitntion. They are dependent upon 
the chance measures of a body of gentlemen, no one of whom has 
ever yet been able to explain the principles by which he is gov- 
erned in the administration of the powerful instrument in the man- 
agement of which he is placed. AH of them, in their capacity of 
stockholders and directors, have a direct interest in producing 
changes in the currency, because, by so doing, they lessen the 
public confidence, and thus increase the necessity for looking to 
their own vaults as tbe only place of secore deposit. 
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§ 8. The new sjsUm had failed to jiroduce tlie effect desired 
— having given no -iteadiiLeaE. in the snpplj of monej, nor in its 
value. By some, the fault ^»a', found in the law itself; hnt its 
author, of eouise, asserted, that if the bank had acted "in the 
spirit of the Ian of 1844," such difccultiei could never have oc- 
curred. Ready to find the cause of difEculty in "the extraordi- 
nary spirit of speculation," he was well disposed to close his eyes 
to the real cause — the ladiral defect of his own measure, which 
professed to regulate the action of the great machine, but failed 
to do so. Had it so done, the directors would have found them- 
selves comjieikd to act in accordance with both its letter and its 
spirit ; and there could then have been no such speculation as 
that which had just been witnessed. Had it so done, the difficul- 
ties naturally attendant upon short crops would not have been 
aggravated, as they were, by the total prostration of trade, the 
discharge of workmen, and the impossibility of obtaining wages 
to be used in the purchase, at any price, of the necessaries of life. 
The trade in money requires no more law than that in shoes. 
It demands, on the contrary, perfect freedom — being so vastly 
greater in amount, that interference to the extent of half of one 
per cent,, is productive of more injury than would result from an 
interference that should affect the price of shoes to the extent of a 
hundred per cent.* 

Nevertheless, such are the penalties, prohibitions, and liabilities 
imposed upon all who desire to associate for the purpose of uti- 
lizing the precious metals, and so numerous are the monopolies 
invested with the control of the money trade, that of all commo- 
dities theirs is most subject to sudden alteration in its value. The 
regulation of the currency is held to be one of the functions of the 
government ; and, as has before been shown, for the reason, that 
it has at all times afforded to those in power a mode of taxation 
of all otiers the most simple and convenient. That of Great Bri- 
tain has transferred it to the bank — an institution by which the 
duty is so performed, that at one time money is cheapened, and 
the state is enabled to reduce the rate of interest on its debts ■ 
while at another it becomes dear, and those who have accepted 

* Every contract for the purchase or sale of any oomniociitj, OT property, 
involves a contraot for the delivery of !i qnanlitj of money equivalent to the 
= .._ ... ..._.,_.._ 1 .- ■ ■ ) the aura of the 
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new stock in exchange for old, find that they h&ve parted with a 
considerable portion of tlieir property — receiving nothing in ex- 
change. Lose, however, who may, the stockholders of the bank 
are always secnre of receiving large dividends, while its directors 
are ever ready to famish -what they think should be received as 
good and sufficient reasons for such destructive changes. At one 
time, it is an enormous import of stocks from the Continent ; at 
another, the influx of South American shares and stocks ; at a 
third, vast loans to the United Slates and at a fourth a defi 
eieney of crops ; but stocks would not come if the bank did not 
paralyze the action of the private capitahst by lending out his 
money and raising prices, and corn might be defaciei t without 
producing any material change m the value of money eactpt in 
relation to corn itself. The supplj of Bigar being small the 
price of sugar itself would rise, and there would be somewhat less 
money to be exchanged against doth the pice of which would 
slightly fall; and so, the supply of gram being short there would 
be less money to be exchanged against su^ar but in no case 
would a deficiency in one commodity mitenallT affect the prites 
of any otlier, were tlie currency uot tampered with 

The true cause of difficulty is to be found in the fact that the 
task of regulation is committed to one great institution whose 
movements are wholly unregulated Monopolizing securities at 
one time, it produces an apparent eYce6« and con=iequent cheap 
ness, of money — with rise of pnees Forcing them nest hack 
upon the market when much of this apparent escesd has found 
employment in new enterprise's the sciicity then becomes as 
great as the previous abundance had been It ir a ^reat fly 
wheel in the midst of an infinite number of httle wheels all of 
which are compelled to go fast cr slow aa the great ne may 
propel. These latter are the banker merchants and manufac 
turers of Great Britain, all of whom have, more or less, been, for 
half a century past, engaged in studying the law which governs the 
motion of the master wheel, but as yet with such indiflferent suc- 
cess, that we hazard Httle in asserting that there is no man in Eng- 
land, in or out of the bank, who would commit that law to writ- 
ing, and stake his fortune on proving that it had been operative 
daring any single year in the last half century. Iji despair of 
arriving at any comprehension of the laws of its action, all resign 

Vol. II. — 25 
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themselves blindly to its influence — joint-stock and private banks 
expanding when it expands, and contracting as it contracts, an 
error of a single million in Thrcadneedle street thus producing 
error to the extent of hundreds of millions in the money trans- 
actions of the kingdom. Hence the necessity for snhjecting it 
to fixed and positive rules. 

The currency needs no such regulator, but if there must be 
such an one, its action should be rendered perfectly automatic — 
leaving it then to the proprietors of the little wheels, to use the 
gearing needed for enabling them to attain as ranch or as little 
speed as they might require. It should be acted upon by the 
tiommunity, insteadof acting itself upon them, and then it might be 
consulted with the same confidence as the thermometer. The law 
that would produce this effect would not be that of 1844, which, 
with its cumbrous — and really ridiculous — machinery of banking 
department, and department of issue, was totally unfitted to answer 
the end proposed. It was framed with a view to changes in the 
amount of currency in use, which are ever slow, and small in 
quantity ; while it contained no reference to changes in the cur- 
rency seeking employment, always rapid, and great in amount.* 

* It 19 carious to Bee in the evidotico of eminent brnihera tlie reasons ad- 
duced for thinking that deposits — convertible on the instant into notes or 
gold — are not ns much cnrrency us notes themselves. One nmong the most 
dislingnished of the bank directors thonght that they could not be bo con- 
sidered, for the owner "could not pay his laborers witii them," nor could 
he do with them " whateyer he cnnld do with soyereigns and shillings," He 
thought, however, &ai tbey possessed " the essential qualities of money in 
a very low degree." The " essential quality of money" is that of facilita- 
ting the transfer of property, and that is possessed in a higher degree by 
the bank-note than by gold and silver; and in a atiH higher degree by the 
check than by tlie note — the owner of money on deposit drawing for the pre- 
cise number of pounds, shillings, and pence required, and transferring them, 
without the trouble of handling or counting even a single penny. — It is curi- 
ous, too, to remark tbe strong tendency existing in the minds of man; of 
the witnesses, distinguished in the monetary circles of London, to confonnd 
notes of hand, and bills, with cnrcency, A note ia a contract for the delivery, 
at some future day, of a given quantity of money, or currency. Its value, 
in money, depending on the proportion between the money and bills in mar- 
ket, ia just as much liable to Tsriation as is thai of sugar or coffee. If mo- 
ney is plentiful, and bills, coffee, or sugar scarce, the price of the article in 
which the deficiency of supply esista will be high ; but if sugar, coffee, or 
bills be abundant, and money scarce, the priceof the supcrabnndant commo- 
dity will be low. Notes may be barlered for merchandise, as is done in Eng- 
land to agreat eitent; but an increase in the supply of notes in the market 
— although it may materially affect the credit price of commodities, or the 
price in barter for promises to deliver money at some future day — will m^e 
no change in their money prices, unless the notes can readily be converted 
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The one is in constant use among the great bodj of the people, 
and cannot be materially increased or decreased without a great 
change in the state of trade, or in the feelings of the community. 
The other represents unemployed capital, the property of the few, 
liable to increase or decrease with every change of weather, and 
with every speck that appears in the political or commercial 
horizon. 

g 9. By tie last charter, a sovereign, or, to a certain exteat, 
its eqaivalent in sOver, is required to lie in the vanlts of the bank 
for every pound of its notes in the hands of the public, beyond 
£14,000,000. The circulation being an almost constant quantity 
—amounting to £20,000,000 — £6,000,000 of bullion must, there- 
fore, remain in the bank, not to be used under any circumstances 
whatsoever ; and as valueless to the community, while so remain- 
ing, as would be an equal weight of pebble -stones. How far the 
circulation can, as a rule, claim to be treated as a constant quan- 

into money. Iq time of severe pressure, there is great facility in bartering 
mercbnadiso for notes; but want of confidence induces tlie holders of the 
former to fix the prices very high, nith a view to cover tlie cost and risk 
attendant npon the conversion of notes into the commodity that is needed, 
which 13 money, or currency — the thing with which they must redeem their 
own obligations. The f«mi currency means money on lAe ipot, and in Eng- 
land, with the excepljoa of the silver coinage for email payments, nothing is 
recognised as Bach but gold, which passes from hand tu hand, either by ac- 
tual delivery of the coin, or by the transfer of the property in a certain por- 
tion of that wbioh exists in tiie vaults of banks and bankers — by means of 
private drafts, or chocks ; or by that of obligations of the bank itself, called 
bank-notes. A contract for the delivery of Sour at a future day might, 
with the same propriety, be called flour, as a contract for the delivery, at a 
future day, of a certain quantity of the Commodity nhieh is oarrent for the 
payment of debts, and whieh T/e call money, can be called money, or cuf~ 
rencj, itself. 

The difficulties of the bank result froln the fact, that, whenever specula- 
tion is rife, and men are anxious to make contracts for the future delivery 
of money, it facilitates tieir operations by taking their notes freely, and 
becoming responsible for the delivery of the money on demand ; by which 
means its own debts, called deposits, are largely increased. If it has the 
money, all is well { but if it has not, it thus swells the imapnar; amount of 
the currency, and prices rise. When the time arrives for payment, it com- 
monly proves that both parties have been trading on their credit. The bank 
must be paid, cr it cannot pay. and must become bankrupt. Having seduced 
the poor debtor to over-trade, by assuming (o do that which it could not have 
done if called upon, it now ruins bim for having yielded to its solicitations. 
Escaping by lucky accident, it speedily re-exhibits what is called " an in- 
creased liberality" in its accommodationB — running again largely in debt for 
the purchase o' '''" 
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titj we may ni)« inquire In doing st it is needed to bear in 
mind that comraerte is more active at ceitaiii seasons of the jear 
than at others , that, aa more exchanges are to be performed, 
more machinery of e\(.ha]ige is required m the active than lu the 
dull season , and that in eompinng one year with another we 
should therefore take in all cases the sami, portions of thi, jcar 
Followmg this rule the ciicnlation of the spring and autumn of 
the years from 1833 to 1S40 is given here — 

1833 . £18 4i9 000 £18 JOG 000 

1833 17,012 000 11 823 000 

1834 18 007 000 19 107 000 

1835 _ 18 607 000 13 216 000 

1836 17 9=i5 OOO 18 136 000 
J837 18 365 000 18 876 000 
1838 18 872 000 11 03b 000 
18S9 18 526 000 17 90u 000 
1840 lb,BI8,000 17,221,000 

The year 1840 was one of utter prostration. In that and the 
following year, commerce was at an end, so far as the ruin of the 
customers of England, abroad and at home, consequent upon the 
extraordinary morements of the bank, eouid accomplish that 
object.* Nevertheless, under these most untoward circumstances, 
the circulation remained above £16,000,000; and we now find it 
gradually attaining » point higher than It had reached in many 
years : — 

* A recent English writer tella his readera, that " the distresa which Wft» 
then endared by the nation Bounds more like the wild creation of a tragic 
fancy than a, recital of sober facts." After passing through Yorkshire and 
the wooUetia' diatriota genorsllj, and eshibiting the almost unlTersal bank- 
ruptOjT of merchants and manufactarors, and destitution of the people at 
lai^e, he reriewa the silt-weavera, tie iron-fonnders, the colliers, the 
gloTSra, the glass-Wewera, the shawl-weaTcrs, and the flai-spinnera^ fur- 
nishing everywhere " similar proofs of the entire prostration of industry." 
Bad, however, as it was everywhere else, it waa "in the mannfcoturing dis- 
tricts of Lanoaahire that the viala of wretchedness seemed poured out to 
their last dregs." There, "the spectacle of distress," as he continues, "is 
projected on a gigantic scale" — " the masa of destitution having almost ei- 
eeeded belief"— Hibcklky; Charter of the Nations, p. 70. 

The canse of all these difficulties, and of the ruin of hnndreda of thoaaanda 
of tie people of tee United Kingdom, is to be found in the aniioua desire of 
Ihe bank directors so to manage the onrroncy aa to give themselves large 
^videnda. The power of disturbauce has siuoe that lime been largely in- 
creased. 
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April. October. 

£16,588,700 £17,692,000 

16,952,000 20,004,000 

20,289,000 19,561,000 

21,346,000 



ApriL October. 

18*4 £21,152,000 

1846 £20,099,000 21,260,000 

1846 19,865,000 21,550,000 

1847 19,854,000 

In. the first period, embracing the Dine years from 1833 to 1840, 
both inclusiTe — and including the crisis of 1836-T — the yaria- 
tion in the month of April, above and below the medium of 
£18,500,000, is under three per cent. That of October, abore 
and below the point of 18,900,000, is bat little over four per 
cent., until we rca^h the close of 1839 and commencement of 
1840, at which time the bank had been compelled to trample iu 
the dust all who were in any way dependent npon it — thereby 
almost annihilating the trade of the country, and that of all others 
intimately connected with it 

In the second, the circulation attains a higher point than in the 
first. Private and joint-stock banks having been ruined by the 
extraordinary revulsion of 1839, and confidence in their notes 
having been impaired, the bank now profits by the niia of which 
it has been itself the caose. 

From 1844, the variations are under two per cent. There is, 
however, a material difference between the average amount of the 
first and third periods — a permanent increase appearing to have 
been effected. In the. time that had elapsed, there bad been a 
great increase of popnlation and wealth, and an increase of the 
machinery of commerce might have well been looked for ; and 
yet there had been no real increase — the change being only an 
apparent one, tending to prove the rule that the real circulation 
is an almost constant quantity. Previously to 1844, there being 
no limits to the circuiation of the private, joint-stock, Irish, and 
Scotch banlis, they averaged, between 1833 and 1839, aboat 
£20,000,000. Being, by the new law, limited to about 
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£11,800,000, the vacttnm tlius created had to be filled by notes 
of the Bank of England, which rose, therefore, from £18,000,000 
to £30,000,000. The average of the total circulation from 1833 
to 1839 was £3T, 838,000 — an amount scarcely at all differing 
from that which existed in the' half year previous to the crisis 
of 184T. 

Small even aa are the Tariations we have seen, they are still, to 
a considerable extent, only apparent. When money is Tcry abun- 
dant and cheap, banks and bankers retain on hand a larger amount 
of ea«h others' notes than when it is scarce and high ; and a note 
in their vaults is just aa much oat of circulation as if it had re- 
mained in those of tlie issuii)g bank itself. In the above table, the 
highest April is that of 1835, when the bullion in the bank was 
£10,673,000, and the securities were below £26,000,000 — the 
market value of money being only three per cent. The highest 
October was thatof 1833, when the bullion stood at £11,000,000, 
the securities at £24,000,000, and the rate of interest at three per 
cent. It was a period of recovery from a then recent excitement 
that had been followed by great depression and heavy loss. The 
next highest October was that of 1838, when commerce was para- 
lyzed, and unemployed capital was abandant. The stock of bul- 
lion was nearly £10,000,000 ; and the rate of interest was three 
per cent. In 1842-3-4, the apparent circulation was greater 
than in any of those earlier years, and yet the bank was wnable 
to extend its loans, which then were scarcely equal to the amount 
of its circniation and its surplus. In all these eases, we find pre- 
cisely the circnmstances calculated to produce an aecnmulation'of 
Bank of England uotes in the vaults and chests of private and 
joint-stock bankers ; while the lowest returns for both spring and 
autumn, until we reach the total prostration of 1839-40, were 
those of 1836, when the loans of the bank had reached their 
highest point, and when, according to the theory of the Bank 
Restriction Act, the circulation should have been the greatest. 

Under the new law, the highest April was that of 1845, when 
the bullion had reached the enormous sum of £16,000,000 ; and 
the highest October, that of 1816, when it had just re-attained 
that amount. In view of these facts, it may well be doubted if 
the variation above or below the medium point, from 1833 to 
1839, ever much exceeded one per cent. — a proportion so small. 
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that for almost all purposes the real circulation may be regarded 
as a constant quantity.* 

§ 10. That the tendency to constancy above exhibited was in 
no manner due to the action of the bank itself, is obvious from 
the following facts : — Between 1833 and 1839, it increased its 
securities from £22,000,000 to £31,000,000 — thus forciug up 
the amount of unemployed capital at the credit of its customers, 
for all of which they were entitled to demand notes, from 
£8,000,000 to £18,000,000; and it diminished its investments 
from £31,000,000 to £21,000,000 —thereby enabling the owners 
of unemployed capital to invest at low prices, and thus producing 
a reduction of deposits from £18,000,000 to £7,000,000; and 
yet the circulation remained almost unchanged. IJuder the new 
law, it is seen enlarging its iuTestments from £22,000,000 to 
£36,000,000 — thus increasing its debts from £13,000,000 to 
£24,000,000; then again contracting the first to £25,000,000, 
and the last to £16,000,000; and yet the circulation, as the 
reader sees, scarcely changed in the slightest degree. 

§ 11. Coming now to recent years, we find a state of thing(( 
precisely similar — the amount of circulation having been as 
follows : — 

July, 1852 ie21,B46,000 ] July, 1855 £20,166,000 

" 18S3 a2.847,000 " 1856 1«,%7,000 

" 1854 20,100,000 j 

In the first of these years, money was abundant and cheap — 
being precisely the state of things required to induce banks and 
bankers to permit Bank of England notes to remain idle and 
out of circulation, in their vaults or chests. The retention, by 
each of the private and joint banks, of a single thousand pounds 
of notes more than they were accustomed to retain when money 

* " We have shown, by unanawersblo arguments, that under no oiroum- 
Btnncea vi)! more oirculatioa be retainer] !n the hnniJs of the pnblic than is 
jnat Bufficient to perform the funotionH of a medium of eschftngo for the 
interniil transactions of the country. No raan retains more money in his 
pOBBesaion tlmn he requires for immediate nse, but either plaoea it in abank, 
or employa it in the purchase of commodides on which he expects to obt»tn 
a profit, or secarities which will yield an intoreat. As a rule, therefore,- Uie 
(arculation is at all times confined to the lowest sum which is sufficient to 
oondact the traaaactioos of the country." -^ EconomUt. 
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Was scarce and dear, and when they were beset by daimanta for 
accommodation — as was the case in the latter of the years above 
referred to — would produce all the apparent difference that is 
here exhibited; and that, too, withoat the slightest allowance 
being made for the difference in the quantity of money required 
for the payment of wages and purchase of merchandise at a time 
when trade was active, as compared with that required when 
labor was little in demand and trade was dull. 

Looking at all these facta, the circulation may be regarded as 
a constant quantity ; or, at least, as one so slightly varying, that it 
might safely as such be treated. Thai is regulated by the wants 
of the people, who reqoire no aid from the law, which is no more 
useful than it would have been had its author sought to fix the 
number of shoes, hats, or coats to be kept by the manufacturers 
of those commodities — tins providing that those who purchased 
hats should be sure to find them. Under such a law, many men 
would be found going without hats, shoes, or coats — the supply 
of those articles becoming then as unsteady, and their prices as 
variable, as is now the case with money. 

§ 12. Circulating notes tend to increase the utility of money 
by facilitating the transfers of property therein. All commodities 
tend towards those places at which they are most utiliaed ; and 
therefore do we see the precious metals always wending their way 
towards those places in which such notra are most in use. 

The purchase of securities with the unemployed capital of others 
placed in a bank for safe keeping, tends, for a time, to render the 
apparent quantity of money greater than is the real one, and thus 
to impair the usefulness of money in the hands of its actual owners. 
All commodities tend to leave tliose places at which they are least 
useful ; and therefore is it, that we always witness the largest ex- 
port of the precious metals, when those bank debts which are 
denominated "deposits," stand at their highest. 

The present charter restricts the power to famish circulating 
notes, while leaving untouched the power of the bank to expand 
the currency by monopolizing securities, and thus rendering un- 
productive the capital of individuals. Having thus accomplished 
inuch in the way of diminishing the utiHt> of money, it nest para- 
lyzes the large amount of £6,000,000 by taking, as the measure 
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of the builion to be retained, the almost unrarying circulation, 
over which the directors can exercise scarcely the slightest power, 
instead of the credits on its books, the amount of which is directly 
dependent upon their exercise of will. The result of this is seen 
in the facts, that the precious metals now tead from Great Bri- 
tain, and not to it ; and that the rate of interest has, for the last 
three years, vai-ied between five and eight per cent. A more 
unfortujiifte attempt at remedying existing eril was never known. 
The power of the bank to control and direct the currency is 
greater now than it was before, while that of the government to 
enforce the law has no existence.* 

§ 13. The remedy for all the evils of an unsteady currency is 
now to be found, as we are assured, ia the permission that haa 
been accorded to the bank to raise the rate of interest ; and the 
example thus set having been urged upon other nations for their 
adoption, we may, for a moment, inquire to what extent it tends 
* Tite reader will reodllj understand Uiis, aiUi study of the following 
Xho circulation of the bant mm( always be thus represented ; — 



1 stand at £15,000,000, thus 



I £16,000,000 

A drain of specie carrying off the £6,000,000 of gold, the bank diminialiM 
ita liabiliUea to the Bftme extent. Tbere remain, however, £10,000,000 yet 
of these deposits, from which (he banlc would gladly free itself if it ooiSd. 
With that view, it refuses to renew ita loans, in the hope that those to whom 
it is indebted will — by parchoaing securities — enable it at once to reduce its 
claims on others, and the claims of others on it. In this state of things, the 
depositors come together and say, "We will not permii yon to carry your re- 
dactione any further. If you attempt it, we will demand payment of your 
indebtedness to us." The bank, however, cannol poy, without violating the 
law. It dare not, in this state of affairs, pay out a shilling except in redemp- 
tion of ita circulation; nor dare it issue a note except ngainst gold. It, and 
the government, find themselves, thci'efore, blocked, and compelled to give 
way. — Such, exactly, was the course of things in 1847, The depositors then 
forttd the government to suspend the law, and so will they do again, when a 
similar necessity shall again oeour. A moi-e silly and worthless contrivanoe 
than the Bank Restriction Act is not fo be found in the annals of legislation. 
Were it no more — were it not poaitivcly injurious— it would be less to ba 
regretted. 
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to redress the evil of which the English world so much com- 
plains.* 

Experience proves that oTer-tradiug by hanks, as well as by 
individuals, is always followed by a necessity for under-trading 
— the excessive profit under the one being generally lost under 
the other. So has it been with the Bank of England, However 
great might be its own distress, and to whatever extent it was 
oblig'ed to circumscribe its loans, it could make no charge beyond 
the legal rate of interest. It might, therefore, lose in the one 
period what it had gained in the other. Now, however, that 
check has ceased to exist. Limitation of its loans being accom- 
panied by increase in the charge for the use of money, the more 
He action can be made to contribute to the production of those 
excitements which mtist be followed by contractions, the larger 
must he its dividends. Under the old system, its interests and 
those of the community were always in opposition to each other, 
but now they are doubly so. Centralization thus advances stead- 
ily, and in that direction we find slavery and death. 

The grant of this permission would seem almost to have been 
intended as a bonus offered to the hank, to induce it to the pro- 
duction of changes in the currency ; and for t!ie reason, that the 
more frequent they can be made, tlie larger must be its profits. 
Being a private corporation, the interests of the stockholders 
require of the directors that they shall so direct it as to give 
them the largest revenue. Seeing this, what better system could 
be adopted than one which, by swelling the "deposits" at the 
times when money is to be made abundant, enables the bank 
afterwards to profit, by charging double or treble interest when it 
has been rendered scarce ? No system was ever devised, so well 
calculated to produce revulsions as that which gave to a single 
private corporation the privilege of regulating the currency—. 
while compelling it to be dependent altogether upon borrowed 
money for the transaction of its business. 

§ 14. The British policy has, as a rule, been opposed to any 

* "It is clear there ia but one sound remedy. Theory nnd experieuoB 
alike show its efficacy, vii, an incbease in the bate or iBTEmtsr. If there 
is an eicessivB demund for iray article, the natural cure ia — a rise of prioe. 
To tbis rule capital is no exception. It ia tiie only means by which undue 
Bpeoultttion has eyer recaiveil a timely check." — Economai. 
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extension of the principle of association. Wbile great bodies 
like the Bank of England, and the East India Company, could 
obtain exemptions from the provisions of the law of partnership, 
not only were they refused in reference to other and smaller asso- 
ciations, but special laws forbade the formation of companies with 
transferable stock, or with more than a given number of partners, 
when the trade in money was in contemplation. Hence it haa 
been, that dealings in money have, to so great an eitent, been 
confined to private bankers, whom the people were forced to trust, 
when they would greatly have preferred a public bank, directed 
by themselves. The transactions of the latter wonld necessarily 
have been open to the examination of the world at large. Those 
of private individuals were, on the contrary, altogether secret; 
and the result has proved that but rarely have they been entitled 
to claim the slightest confidence. In the single year lt92, the 
failures among them amounted to no less than 100. From 1814 
to 18ie, they were 240. From 1824 to 1830, the stoppages 
were still more numerous, and the cases of actual bankruptcy 
were 118. From 1839 to 1848, the latter numbered 82, of 
which 46 paid nothing to their creditors — the average dividend 
of the remainder having been less than 35 per cent. The crisis 
of 184T was fatal to numerous bankers, some of whom had occu- 
pied the highest places in the public consideration. The winding 
np of their affairs, however, proved, and that almost invariably, 
that they were mere gamblers, and had been for many years hope- 
lessly insolvent — living by preying on the public, as has so receutly 
been proved to have been the case with the eminent house of Stra- 
han & Co.* 

§ 15 The crash of 1825 bronght with it an act for authorizing 
the ciention of joint-stock banks, coupled, however, with such re- 
stnctions and regulations as precluded the idea that any should 
be formed that would be much superior to the private banks. 

* " The oldeat bank in tlie oily of London, known originally nndor the 
name of Snow, but now by the namcB of Strahan, Paul Bates & Co,, haa 
fniled, and under very iJisoredi table oiroumstanoBe. Their liabilitiea are 
eipected to be nearly $3,000,000. From what has traaspired, they bave 
been absolutely IWing and trading on the deposits of their cnstomers — al] 
of which are lost. One nobleman haa suffered to the eitent of ^00,000." 
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TTnder it, men were allowed to associate, but on the sole condi- 
tion that each associate, however trivial or temporary might he 
his interest, should be liable for all the debts of the concern — 
ihuB maintaining in full force the barbarous system of unlimited 
liability — solidariti — that had descended from olden time. This 
involved a thousand other regulations, and hence arose a neces- 
sity for other laws, determining the relation of the parties to each 
other. They were yet, however, in a condition bo little satisfactory, 
that persons desiring to associate were forced into the adoption 
of special arrangements with a view to secure some little approach 
to safety in dealing with the public, and with each other. Pru- 
dent men, therefore, took no part in such institutions. Deposit- 
ing their money for safe-keeping, and receiving little or no inte- 
rest for its use, they were at least secure, while the stockholders 
obtained large dividends at the cost of heavy liability — termina- 
ting generally in ruin.* 

The idea of limitation of liability being commonly associated 
with that of monopoly, in consequence of the right thus to trade 
having been monopolized, it has been denounced by many econo- 
mists, who have contended strenuously for the system of perfect, 
or unlimited, liability. When, however, we find men, animated 
by the desire of improving their condition, frequently adopting 
a certain mode of operation, we may be very sure that there 
must be good reason for it, although it may not at once be 
obvious. One of the very first objects for the promotion of 
which men associate themselves together is that of government. 
Desiring security for themselves, they are willing that others shall 
enjoy it ; and thus it is, that we find them here adopting the 
priucipie of limited liability. Every man is bound to contribute 
his share, and his share only, to the payment of the expenses inci- 
dent to the maintenance of order. Were it otherwise — were the 

* Unlimitfld liability is one of the cbaracterisUca of harfanrisra. On a 
plantfttion. if some of the negroes cannot do tbeir tnsk, the others must do 
it for them. In India, those who would work, and could pny their taies, 
have always been obliged to make amends for those who would, or could, do 
neither. Amoag [he grievous oppressious of the laille, the solidarity of the 
people, one for the other, atood most conspicuous. In the time of the rfro- 
gannadtt of Louis XIV., all the remaining Proteatnnts were compelled to 
contribute towards tiie pttyment of taies dae by those who had been driven 
from their homes, and thus were they ruined. 
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whole property of a single iadividual liable to be taken for that 
purpose — there woultt be no secnrity. No man wonld transfer 
himself from Europe to the United States, did he not believe that 
his property wonld be taxed in fair proportion for the support of 
government ; and did he not feel confident that the payment of 
that proportion would exempt him from farther liability. 

The same principle is everywhere introduced into associations 
for uiiitual insurance against the dangers of fire and water — 
proving that such limitation of liability arises naturally in the 
course of the operations of men seeking improvement of their 
condition.* In this manner were formed some of the earliest 
insurance offices in the United States, several of the early banks, 
and even now there may he found some few institutions continuing 
to trade under such agreementg. It is reasonable to suppose that 
the persons thus investing their capital, and those doing business 
with them, understand their own interests, and that those inffl- 
rests will be best promoted by non-interference on the part of the 
community at large. The right of associating having, however, 
been made the subject of regulation, and that of forming compa- 
nies with transferable stock having been denied to all but favored 
individuals, it had been deemed the duty of British courts, wher- 
ever possible, to discourage association, aud to prevent the limi- 



* The corn banki of Norway ore the most primitive institutions of this ilo- 
Boription of which wo hava any knowledge. Owing to the reatrainta upon 
the employment of capital in that country, there are no stores or places of 
erohftoge at which the fanner can dispose of his surplus grain ; nor, conse- 
•luently, are there aoy plaoes at wbich those whose supply is (teSeient con 
purchase it- To remedy this difficnlty, the farmers have associntod them- 
selves for the establishment of banks, at which com la received on deposit, 
and lent out on interest. — See Laing'i Norwaf/, p. 2S6. The depositors are 
allowed interest at the rate of one-eighth, and the borrowers pay at the rate 
" "~ie-fourth — the difference being appropriated to defray the eipenses of 



Even here the principle of limited liability most obtain. The profit, if any 
there be after paying the expenses, is the property of the oommnnity, in the 
ratio of their interests. The debt, if any arise, must be the debt of the com- 
munity. If, from oareleSBness or mismanagement, the wheat deposited by 
any certain persons be destroyed, they must be entitled to remedy some- 
where. Partners as regards profit or loss, in the capacity of depositors they 
are as mucli separated from the community as are the emptoyU of the bank. 
Under the system of unlimited liability, any depositor, on failure of the fund, 
might commence suit against any other member of the association — requiring 
him to flBsnme the loss. No one would incur such a risk, however he might 
be disposed to associate with his neighbors on an understanding that in case 
of deficiency each man shouldbe assessed, inpropoTtim to ha mlerest, to make 
it up. Here would be limited liability andjMjfioe. On the other hand would 
be unlimited liability and injuiiice. 
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tation of liability, A feeling of insecurity in regard to the forma- 
tion of such associations had thereby been produced — it haviag 
been well understood that, in case of suit, the courts would set the 
limitation aside wherever possible — thus changing the arrange- 
ments between the parties to a contract, to the entire destruction 
of seearity. 

Every measure productive of 'limitation, tended to establish 
the right of the people to determine for themselves in what way 
they would maintain commerce with each other. The opposite 
course tended to increase the power of the sovereign, who was 
thus enabled to confer upon a few, as a privilege, that which 
should have been possessed as a right by all ; and therefore it 
was, that judges omitted no opportunity of enforcing the barbar- 
ous idea of entire liability. 

Acts of incorporation, instead of being grants of privilege, are 
thus merely re-grants of a right, the exercise of which has been 
forbidden for monopoly purposes. The security of property hav- 
ing been impaired by forbidding its owners to use it in tije man- 
ner they deemed most advantageous, in order that the exercise of 
that right might be deemed a privilege, and paid for accordingly, 
it is for that reason that men have been, and still are, compelled 
to apply to sovereigns or to legislatares for permission so to do. 
This interdiction is in perfect accordance with the system of mo- 
nopoly, restriction, and exclusion that has so long existed. "With 
the growth of population and wealth, there is a growing tendency 
to combination of action, accompanied by constant increase in the 
development of individaal faculties, and constant tendency towards 
the removal of the restrictions imposed in earlier and less enlight- 
ened times — leaving men to determine for themselves the terms 
upon which they will associate together, as well as those upon 
which they will carry on their commerce with the world. In that 
direction lies civilization. 

g IG, In England, as yet, the only change had been that of 
rescinding the prohibition of association. Joint-stock banks 
might now be formed, bnt the capitalist found himself restrained 
by a law, expressly denying to him the right of trading witlj others 
on any footing bnt that of unlimited liability for all the debts of 
the association. Such, too, were the internal difficulties resulting 
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from subjection to the law of partnership, that however skilfully 
the deed of associatioa might bo formed — bowcTer minute might 
be its provisions — " if any of his brother shareholders disputed 
the facts connected with any operation," he and they, according 
to the opinions of eminent counsel, wonld find themselves " still 
as innch at sea as if tlie deed were badly prepared." 

These difBculties were but the natural results of antiquated 
laws, by wliich it had been attempted to determine in what man- 
ner men should maintain commerce with each other. In the days 
when those who labored were serfs, or but little better, the exer- 
cise of the right of association was a privilege limited to the mas- 
ters, as is now the case in the Southern States of the American 
Union. Limitation of liability among laborers would there meet 
with a' Jitile fa s it received at the hands of the Parliament 
that pa d til J nt-Stock Banking Law — thereby imposing 
upon I k ] ab 1 ties so heavy as to drive from the trade all 
m n f m \ udence. 

TTp n 1 t g da community can deny to its members the 
{ X f th right of association and combination, it is 

ex d slj d fii ult to comprehend. Equally so is it to under- 
tand wh a iation of men should not be permitted to 

d la h w Id the terms upon which they will trade with 

those who seek to trade with them — having done which, both 
should be bound by the terms which had been so declared. A 
man borrowing money upon a pledge, and expressly limiting his 
liability to the value of the property pledged, cannot be further 
liable, nor could he be so held by any court of justirc. Ten, 
twenty, hundreds, or thousands of men having opened a place of 
business, and having publicly announced that each has placed 
therein a certain number of pounds, or dollars, which sum, and no 
more, Is to be liable for the debts of the association, the partie<i 
who trade with them do so with their eyes open, and are bound 
by the terms of the agreement. To deny to individuals, or to an 
association, the right to make engagements in this manner, is as 
much ft denial of a right as it wonld be to prevent tliem from ex- 
changing their labor with those who would give them the largest 
quantity of cotton-cloth, shoes, or liats therefor, and as little sns- 
ceptible of defence. 

To guard against frauds upon the unwary, the community may. 
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with great propriety, define tlie eouditions necessary to the enjoy- 
ment of this right. Thus, it may demand that every association 
shall put over its doors a sign, on which shall be painted the 
words " limited liability, ' ' in letters of a certain size ; or require 
tho fact of limitation to be advertised, in one or more newspapers, 
every day in the year ; or insist upon a compliance with certain 
other forms, as is done in the present acts of incorporation, which 
merely define the terms upon which the parties named therein 
shall enter upon the enjoyment of a previously existing right, 
which the policy of those who have exercised power has caused 
to be regarded as a privilege. A general law, defining the terms 
upon which this right should be exercised, wonld correct many of 
the evils which have resulted from a desire to confine its enjoy- 
ment to a few individuals, and would enable all the members of a 
community to combine with each other upon such terms as they 
might find mutually advantageous, whether of limited or unlimited 
liability.* 

§ 17. The smaller the amount of liability required to be as- 
sumed, the less will be the compensation demanded. The capi- 
talist places his money in the vaults of the Bank of England, 
which pays no interest, in preference to leaving it with a private 
banker, who would gladly allow him two or three per cent,; and 
this he does, because of his belief that the secnrity in tho former 
case is greatei' than it would be in the latter. Were the banket 
to allow him five per cent., he might ta,ke a risk which otherwise 
he would reject. So has it always been with the owners of joint- 
stock banks, compelled, as they have been, to assume the heaviest 
liabilities, in return for which they required enormous profits. So 
is it now, with all the banks which owe their existence to the law 

* Twenty years liave elapsed dnoe the first publioadon, by the present 
author, of the doctrines in regard to liability giten above. Since then 
— Imyitig been adopted by diBtingnished Enropean writtrs, and especially 
by Mr. J. S. Mill (Principlei of Political Economy, book v. chap, is.) — they 
have been so effeotiveJy ut^ed aa tj> have caused tbeir adoption by tho 
British ParliamenL Such being the case, it might saem unnecessary here 
to reproduce them ; and so it would certainly be, were it not that tiere is 
so great a tendency to reproduce on the ireatem side of the AtlanUo all the 
errors in regard to corporaOona now being repudiated on the eastern one. 
The advantages of private over pubUc banking are in Amcrioa now aa 
mnch commended, and as brilliantly exhibited, as they could be, had their 
digftdvantageB not been ab-eady ho fully eiposed throughout Great Britain. 
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of 1825, as is shown in tho case of the Koyal Eritisli Bank, whose 
bank/aptcy is now but a few months old.* On one occasion, and 
it ia but a specimen of what has since occnrred in numerous in- 
stances, the Bank of England had a jndgment against the North- 
ern and Central Bank for a million of pounds, under which it had a 
lighi to seize the whole property of any one, ten, or twenty of tho 
shareholders. Being a lien upon all they possessed, not one of 
them could sell an acre of land niitil it was discharged. Immense 
risks like these must, of course, be paid for; and accordingly 
the owners of shares in such concerns are rarely satisfied with 
less than double or treble interest, as is shown by the following 
list of prices of shares in joint-stock banks, and of dividends 
received : — f 

* " Tho capital of the bank igdmded into 3000 eh ares of £100 eacli, on 
■whicii £50 hsTe heec paid, making a total of £150,000; and among many 
pnwtical people an opinion preTiils that the greater part, if not Iho whole, 
of this will prove to have been lost. Indeed, there are some who prediet 
(hat Ihe assets will fail short of tbe liabilities, and that a contribution from 
the shareholilera will be required to complete the winding up. The bank 
was established seven years ago, with a charter from the Board of Trade, 
giving several advantageous privileges, bat no limitation of liability. The 
number of shareholders is 289, and among them are many persons of pro- 
perty. According to the half-yearly Etalement submitted on the 1st ult., the 
amount of its liabilities to depositors was £8*2,421. 

"The unfortunate depositors are mostly small London tradesmen, vrho, 
embracing the advantage held out by this bank of receiving small deposits 
on drawing accounts, were in the babit of depositing the amounts to meet 
their current espenditnre. The parish of St. George the Martyr, South- 
wark, we have been informed, has not only lost all its parochial funds, but 
the balance of numerous charities left to the parish." — London Times. 

+ Eitract from the evidence before the Select Committee on Joint-Stock 
Banks, in 1837:— 

"Now let me suppose that the individual shareliolder, against whom that 
eicoution was directed, held shares to the value only of £100, bnt that the 
esecntion levied amounted to £100,000, what remedy would be have for an 
apportionment among his other co-partners, who were proprietors in the 
company t He might commence a suit against the public ofBcer, he might 
obtain a judgment upon that, and deal with some other partners as ho had 
been dealt by, or bo might file a bill against the whole partnera for a contri- 
bution. « * I TTas ooneemed against tho St. Patrick Insurance 
Company for various cbumants under their marine policies: I tbiuk they 
stopped somewhere about the year 1826 or 1827. It became ray duty to 
recover very large sums from Uiem, and I did ao on tho equitable principle 
that, if a party wonld pay bis calls, I would not take out eieoudon against 
him. There was one man who refused to do bo ; he was a Mr. Gough, of 
Dublin; I issued eieoution against him, and levied about £800 or £900 for 
one of my clients ; he commenced his proceeding for indemnity, and it was 
only late last year that I was ejamined in the cause to prove the facts. He 
was able, by that length of time, just to get so far as to prove tbe fact that 
be paid me the money." — p. 236. 

Vol. II. — 26 
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EbiiroB. Fiidup. Pil». ClTldeDds, 

London and WestminEter... JEIOO ^20 £211 — — 5 pe» oent- 

Mancheater and LivBrpool.. 100 15 ....„ 19i 7i " 

Manchester 100 25 27 7 " 

Monraouthahite 20 10 13i 12 " 

NorthamptonaMre Union... 26 6 II 14 " 

Average interest npon the selling price, 6 J per cent., with the 
privilege of paying up the balance of the shares at par, whenever 
the business may require it. The average dividend upon all the 
joint-stock banks had at this time been 8-J^ per cent., in addition 
to a surplus fund of about one per cent, per annum. 

Such profits are always received aa tlie rewards of wild adven- 
ture and reckless speculation. "Were the business safe, competi- 
tion would reduce the rate of profit. That it is ansafe, is shomi 
by the facts, that these institutions do large business on small 
capitals — that their debts are enormously large — that, to enable 
themselves to remain so much in debt to the community, they fill 
the country with branches at which they issue notes, the coin for 
which can be demanded only at the parent institation, a hundred or 
ft hundred and fifty miles distant — and that their expenses absorb 
nearly all the interest upon their capital — leaving them only the 
profit upon their circulation and deposits, to which to look for 
dividends. In a list published some years since, there were few 
with capitals exceeding £70,000, while one with on!y £28,000 
had in three years divided twenty-eight per cent, among its 
stockholders ! 

§ 18. The condition of six of the London joint- stock banks, 
all of which are prohibited from issuing notes, has thus recently 
been given : — 

r.ii<bil Itahta. Aym«g8 SflUtnB price 

£2,817,036 ^629,876,410 ...... 17 per cent £6,922,000* 



The dividends average, as we see, no less than seventeen per 
cent.; and that, too, in a country in which the excess of capital, 
and the difSculty of finding profitable employment for it, are 
standing subjects of complaint. The shares, as is seen, sell at an 
advance of little less than a hundred and fifty per cent. ; and, 
* SpeclatoT, November 17, 1866. 
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even at tliese high prices, yield an interest of nearly seyen per 
cent. Why should this be so ? Why should the few persons 
interested in these institutions obtain snch enormous dividends ? 
Because so large a portion of the community prefer accepting a 
low rate of interest, free, as they suppose, from risk, to taking the 
larger risks and profits of the principals. These institutions are 
mere gaming-houses, with liabilities so great as more than ten 
times to exceed the property they own. Taken altogether, they 
form a great inverted pyramid, liable, at any moment of financial 
crisis, to topple over and bury the stockholders in its ruins. 

No man, not possessing the nerve of a thorough gambler, could 
have thought eight, ten, or even twelve, per cent, sufficient com- 
pensation for the risks that, under the law of 1825, he was re- 
quired to incur. The prudent capitalist, therefore, took no 
shares — regarding it as better even to let his capita! lie idle in 
tbe one incorporated bank that he deemed perfectly seenre, 
though receiving no interest. He could, however, discern no 
good reason why he and ten or twenty of his neighbors might 
not each place £5o00 in the hands of an agent, to be employed 
under an agi'eement with all who dealt with him, that the lia- 
bility of his principals should be limited to the capital so em- 
ployed. Knowing well that such an association, trading npon 
those terms, would command a far greater amount of public con- 
fidence than any one, two, or three of the individuals trading 
separately could do, he found it difficult to understand why, if 
those who wished to do business with him were content to take 
the liability of the subscribed capital, the community should deny 
their right to do so — requiring them to retain the privilege of 
looking to the private property of the parties.* With great reason 
did he, therefore, say, " I would be willing to take four per cent, 
for the use of my capital, if permitted to nse it in my own way ; 
but if I must take the responsibility of an ordinary joint-stock 
bank, I must have sis or seven per cent." He was thus com- 
pelled either to take large risks, for which he demanded a large 
proportion as interest, or to place bis capital in the Bank of Eng- 

* " It maj well escite astonishment, thnt Hny one who can realty afford to 
make a bona fide purchase of shares in a bank, should be foolharrty enough 
to embark in such concerns." — MtCalloch'i Dictionary, article Satiki. 
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land, and let it remain there idle, yielding nothing for its use — 
waiting the occurrence of some other mode of inyestment, abroad 
or at home, by means of which he might obtain four or five per 
cent., without incurring risk beyond the amount of capital em- 
ployed. 

§ 19. Within the last two years, the system has been changed, 
and greatly for tlie better, by the passage of an act of Parliament; 
fully recognizing limitation of liability. Associations may now, 
therefore, be formed for trading in money, or for almost any other 
purpose, without incurring risk of loss beyond the amonnt in- 
vested. The system of England tending, however, towards cen- 
tralization, this measure, although in the right direction, can 
have bat little effect while the general English policy shall remain 
the same — looking exclusively to fostering trade at the expense 
of commerce — exporting men by hnndreds of thousands to distant 
colonies, and thus diminishing the power of association — building 
np London at the expense of the rural portions of the kingdom — 
regarding exports and imports as the sole criterion of prosperity 
— and thus increasing, by every movement, the numbers and the 
power of those who live by means of simple appropriation, and 
at the cost of those who seek to live by labor. The foundation 
of the system, as was the case with that of Carthage, having been 
laid in " goid-dust and sand," no alteration of the superstructure 
can be productive of much effect while it shall so remain. The 
small proprietor and the small manufacturer gradually disappear 
IVom the land ; * and with every step in that direction, the difS- 
cuity of profitably investing small capitals is increased.f From 
year to year, the services of the middleman are more and more 
required ; and therefore is it, that the change of system appears, 
thus far, to have been productive of small effect — the proportion 
between capital and loans having remained almost unchanged, aa 

* See anil, vol. i. p. 420, for the process by meana of which the Bmall 
iron-masterB are gradually being ruined. 

j- The enormous amount managed by the directors of life insurnnaB officea 
furnishes proof conolosiye of the growing difficulty of profitably investing 
small capitals. Small properties are being gradaally consolidated into large 
ones; small shops are disappearing; and with every step in this direotion 
the necessity for auch offices must iacreaae. 
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is showa by the following figures, representing the state of eight 
of the principal London banks in the summer of 1856 : — 



The larger the proportion borne hj the capital of an individual, 
or a bank, to his liabilities, the greater is tlie tendency towards 
stability and regnlarity. The larger the proportion of liabilities 
to debts, the less must be the stabiiity. We have here ail the 
elements of instability — large loans — large liabilities — small 
capitals — and great dividends. 

§ 30. Scottish banking has always been greatly superior to 
that of England, for the reason that it was more localized and 
more free. The Bank of Scotland was chartered in 1695 ; the 
Kuyal Bank of Scotland, in IT2| ; the British Loan Company, 
in 1T46; the Commercial Bank, in 1810; and the Kaiional, in 
1825. Instead, therefore, of one great corporation, with large 
liabilities and no actual banking capital, we have here five smaller 
ones, with an actual and paid-up capital amounting to nearly 
£5,000,000 — giTJiig one, at least, of the elements of stability. 
Further than this, the people of Scotland have always been free 
to establish joint-stock banks on the basis of the law of partner- 
ship — the monopoly by the Bank of England having been limited 
by the Tweed. The result of this is seen in the fact, that banks 
with numerous shareholders have grown up gradually throughout 
the kingdom, and have acted as larger saving-funds — enabling 
those who had money readily to invest it, and those who needed 
to borrow readily to attain their object. That larger freedom 
has given greater steadiness, is shown by the fact that the Scot- 
tish banks safely rode out the storms of 1793 and 1825, in which 
so large a proportion of the English ones were wrecked. 

The liabilities in the form of circulation but little exceed 
£3,000,000; whereas, those in the form of deposits, subject to 
withdrawal at short notice, are estimated at £30,000,000. Taking 
the total capital at £8,000,000, and the investments at £40,000,000, 
fts they probably are, the proportions are those of five to one, 
whereas those of the London banks are, as the reader has seen, 
no less than ten to one. 
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80 large an amonnt of basineas based upon so small a capital 
would, however, cause much greater instability than now exists, 
but for counteracting circumstances. The first of these is found 
m the fact, tbat a very considerable proportion of the credits on 
the books of the bank are those of small depositors — men whose 
claims amonnt to ten, twenty, fifty, or a hundred pounds, and 
who are receiving interest for its nse. The second is found in 
this, that the Scottish banks trade largely on the London Ex- 
change — lending money there in times of excitement, and thus 
swelling the tide of speculation, and then as suddenly withdraw- 
ing it on the first appearance of danger. Scotland, to a consider- 
able extent, escapes unhurt, but the effect is severely felt in Eng- 
land. The remedy would be found in the adoption of measures 
tending permanently to Es the large amount of floating capital 
now existing in the form of deposits — converting it into btocfc, 
and thus placing it on a footing with that invested in tbe "Bank 
of Scotland. The measure of 1844, however, looked only to tlie 
circulation, an almost fixed quantity of £3,000,000, leaving 
wholly untouched the deposits, an ever-varying quantity many 
times as large.* 

g 21. What is the tota! capital employed in the banking busi- 
ness of Great Britain, cannot be ascertained — private bankers 
making no returns whatsoever. The Bank of England, as we 
know, has none — what is called capital being only a right to 
claim of government the payment of a certain annuity. Eight 
London joint-stock banks trade to the extent of £40,000,000 upon 
a basis of less than £4,000,000. Country banks do business in 
less proportion to their nominal capitals, but often in like pro- 
portion to their real ones. Experience has proved that private 
bankers, as a rule, have very little property of their own. The 
amonnt invested in Scottish banks is to their business as about 
one to five. Taking all these quantities, the total capital em- 

* Sir Robert Teel, the author of the law of 1844, was essentially n trader 
— h[s knowledge of social science haTing extended little beyond the idea of 
bnjinu in the cheapest market and selling in the denreat one. His first 
grent financial measure built up the fortunes of state annuitants like hia 
father, the first Sir Robert, while it doubled the weight of tases' paid by 
hibor and land. His second inoreasad the poirer of the bank, while seekinir 
its diminution. Few mea have flver acquired so groat a reputation at so 
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ployed would seem to be from £20,000,000 to £30,000,000, 
while the total amount of securities held is probably little leas 
thaa £150,000,000. The whole system thus takes precisely the 
form of an inyerted pyramid, and hence its constant instability. 

The great recommendation of tiie precious metals, for use as a 
measure of the value of other commodities, is the tendency 
towards steadiness in their own ; that is to say, ia the quantity 
of human effort required for their reproduction. That recom- 
mendation is wholly wanting in the British currency — the value 
of a pound being in some years doubled, while in others it is 
reduced one-half, and these changes occurring so frequently that 
they are now looked for with a certainty nearly equal to that 
with which we look for changes of the seasons. To what causes 
are they dne ? To the use of circulating notes, said Sir Ro- 
bert Peel and his disciples. In evciy other case, however, iu 
which the utility of a commodity is increased, the supply becomes 
more steady, and the price more regular. To this rule there 
is not, nor can there be, a single exception ; and being true in 
regard to all other commodities, it must be so in the present one. 
That being the case, the use of circulating notes — tending, as they 
do, to increase the utility of money — must tend to the production 
of steadiness in its supply, and regularity in its value. That it 
does so, is proved by the fact, that both the supply and price are 
more regular in New England than in Texas aud Mississippi — 
in England than in India — in Germany than in Turkey — in 
Frauce than in Brazil or Portugal. 

The tendency to steadiness of value is in the ratio of the rapid- 
ity with which production follows consumption. That increases 
as the consumer and the producer approach each other — as com- 
merce grows — and as the middleman, or trader, is more and more 
eliminated. Hence it is that money flows from year to year more 
steadily into France, Germany, and Northern Europe generally, 
and that its value in other commodities becomes more regular. 
Hence, too, it is that the same phenomena are exhibited in the 
United States whenever they follow in the same direction — that of 
a policy tending to increase the power of association, and to en- 
large the domain of eomraeree. 

The rererse of this is always seen as the consumer and producer 
become more widely separated — as trade acquires the maatery 
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over commerce — and as tlie trader becomes more and more a 
power in tlie state. Hence it is, that the supply of money and 
its value become more and more irregular in India, Portugal, 
and other countries which folloiv in the lead of England — includ- 
ing therein the TJnited States, in all those periods in which their 
policy is that which is taught in the English books. 

The policy of England, at home and abroad, tends always to 
tbe separation of the producers and consumers of the world — 
thus increasing the power of trade, and augmenting the propor- 
tion borne by the middleman class to the producing popalation. 
With every step in that direction the circulation of society becomes 
less rapid — eonsumptmn follows more slowly in the wake of pro- 
duction — masses of property tend more and more to accumulate 
m vaults and warehouses — the proportion of the trader, whether 
in monev cloth or cotton tends more and more to increase, 
while that of the producer declines — - and the trading classes be- 
come m>re and more a power in (he state That is centraliza- 
tion — leading always to th !i t f th m hi bor,to 
the control of those who i by th f th p wers of 

approjiriation That waj w t d E 1 d d am g the 
measures which have most tbtdt h dth h[ i that 
direction have been those fl 19 dl844^tl f t f which 
changed the standard of lalue iihile the last increased the power 
of the Bank of Enghnd 

§ 22 The superior ^oundncs of the Scottish banking system 
has giien it a strength w hit h has enabled it to maintain its ground 
against the opponents of one pound notes, despite the repeated 
manifestations of determination on the part of the government to 
compel the Scottish people to dispense with their use. The latter 
underttand as Sir Kobert Peel did not, the difference between 
the iran^portahon of money and its circulation. Tiie small note 
fiieilitates (he circulation of the gold of which it is the representa- 
tive — permitting it to remain quietly in the vaults of the bank by 
which the note is issued, and relieving the community from any 
loss consequent upon abrasion. The use of the note enables a. 
single piece of gold, remaining thus quiet, to do more than is 
effected by a hundred, where property in money is transferred only 
by means of actual delivery of the coin. It is worthy of remark. 
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that the most Ktrcuuous advocates of freedom of trade in cotton, 
cloth, and sugar, are the most determined opponents of the exer- 
cise by the people of their o^yn judgment as to tlie sort of instru- 
ment they will use, when desiring to maintain commerce among 
themselyes. 

g 23. Inslahility is tlie necessary attendant upon the system 
above described ; and hence it is that the annual losses by failures 
are stated at the enonnoua sum of £50,000,000. Great as it is, 
it is yet trivial when compared with the loss inflicted upon foreign 
nations by tlie unceasing changes to which they are subjected. 
The crash of 1815, and those of 1825, 1836, 1839, and 18iT, 
had there their origin ; and their effect was that of injuring the 
farmers and planters of the world to the extent of thousands of 
millions. Of all the monetary institutions that now exist, that 
of England contains within itself least of the elements required 
for the production of stability and regularity ; and tlierefore it 
is, that nations prosper least whose dependence upon it is 
greatest. Trading centralization, nevertheless, seeks to render 
the English currency — ever varying as it is — the i 
values for the world at large I * 



ttB moiTBmente of 185fl; — "We have arrivecl now al 
more renmrkable, as concerns monetnry (heories, than of tliose of which we 
liaye made mention. la 1856, with tbe drnio of ytar at an end, with com~ 
merce sound, although, rapidlj increaaing and widely extending, with specu- 
lation quiescent, here ia again a great pressure — operations are clieolted, if 
not paralysed; traders and merchants are subjected to great and serioua 
losses; their profits are mulcted; and there is not access to capital and cre- 
dit sufficient for the carriage of the current and legitimate enterprise of tie 
oonntvy. And why? Because again the Bankof England has created violent 
and sudden alterations in the rate of interest, not inBnenced by iitty policy 
in respect of commerce, but simply for the purpose of preventing bullion- 
dealers from selling gold to the Bank of France, whose directors, rightly or 
wrongly, deem it better to bay bullion, when necessity drives them, just as 
they would any other commodity, than to expose trade to the disturbances In 
which they see it BO constantly involved by the practices resorted to among our- 
selves, Surely this is a hard case upon the commercial world, and one which 
it is the proper functicoa of a good hanking system to avert, not to create." 
The efi'ect of all such alterations increases geometrically, as the distance 
from the centre increases arithmetically — a change of one per cent, at the 
centre of operations producing changes of ten or twenty per cent, in the value 
of the commodities produced in India and other conntries for the English 
market. The tendency of English political economy is, nevertheless, that 
of proving the advantages of close connection with a system of such infinite 
variabilily ! 
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CHAPTER XXXT 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED, 

TI. — Of Banking in France. 

§ 1. In the natural world, the real power exerted is always in 
the inverse ratio of the apparent one — the rumbling earthquake 
limiting itself to the shattering of city walls, while the silent frost, 
by disintegrating rocks and levelling hills, is enabled to supply to 
a microscopic world the material by means of which to build up 
islands, out of which, eventually, continents will probably be 
formed. So, too, is it in the moneyed world — the skilful finan- 
cier always finding his most productive taxes in those exchanges 
for whose performance pence and halfpence are reqnired, and not 
in those which need the aid of gold. Tobacco, salt, and beer, 
therefore, pay heavily, while silks and velvets, pearls and dia- 
monds, contribute little to any public revenue. Chief, however, 
among the subjects of taxation is the instrument which enters into 
all exchanges — money. The laborer needs its aid when he re- 
quires salt, tobacco, beerj or cloth. The capitalist must have it 
if he would add to his lands, and without it the woman of fashion 
would be compelled to forego the indulgence of her taste for par- 
ties, balls, and operas. Nowhere has this been more thoroughly 
understood than in France. Nowhere has the policy of a coun- 
try more tended to the expulsion of the precious metals than was 
there the ease, throughout those dreary centuries which intervened 
between the accession of the House of Yalois and that of Bour- 
bon. Nowhere, consequently, has centralization been more com- 
plete — the poverty of the government more uniform — or its neces- 
sities more urgent. Nowhere, therefore, has the fraud involved 
in the falsification of the coin of the realm been more systematic- 
ally or more endnringly practised — the last appearance of such 
proceedings being found in the reign of Louis XYI. Scarcely, 
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however, had it disappeared from the proceedings of the mint, 
until we meet with it in another form, that of the assignats, or 
paper money of the Revolution — so freely issued that they gra- 
dually declined in value until the sum of six hundred franca, or 
the equivalent of more than a hundred dollars, woald pay for 
only a single pound of butter. 

Of all the instruments of taxation, that afforded by the regu- 
lation of the currency ia the most searching iu its effects — the 
most productive in times of need — the most demoralizing in its 
action — and the most ruinous in the end. By means of Conti- 
nental money, at first issued in small quantities and at par, but 
afterwards so much increased in quantity that hundreds of dollars 
were required to purchase a single barrel of flour, it was, that the 
early Congresses were enabled to impose an amount of taxation 
greatly exceeding that which could in any other manner have 
been accomplished. By means of assignals it was, that the early 
revolutionary government of France was enabled to collect the 
taxes by help of which its armies repelled the invasion of 1792. 
By similar means it has been, that the Austrian government has 
added hundreds of millions to its revenue during the present cen- 
tury — calling in depreciated paper money and replacing it with 
that which was promised to be good, and then repeating the ope- 
ration so many times, that the original holder of dollars now holds 
little more than pence. 

§ 2. With the growth of wealtli and population, power over 
the currency has passed gradually from the hands of government 
to those of traders in money — seeking to exercise it for their own 
benefit, and that of those with whom they are connected. So has 
it been in England, and so is it now in France. 

At the close of the Revolution — credit having no existence — 
money was scarce, and the rate of interest was very high. This, 
of course, furnished strong inducement for the opening of shops 
at which money could be bought and sold ; or, in other words, 
banks. Several were, thei-efore, opened ; and had the govern- 
ment abstained from interference, no doubt can now be enter- 
tained that competition among themselves would gradually have 
furnished a remedy for the then existing monetary evils. Napo- 
leon had, however, a strong belief in the necessity for the main- 
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tenance and cxteasiori of that same centralization to which his 
predecessor owed the forfeiture of his throne ; and it furnishes, 
therefore, no cause for surprise, that we find him, in 1804, decree- 
ing their consolidation into the single Bank of France, and secu- 
ring to that institution a monopoly of the power of issuing circn- 
lating notes. The soldier and the trader are thus ever found in 
close alliance with each other — both seeking to be enriched at the 
expense of commerce. Scarcely, however, had the alliance been 
completed, when it proved that the former had used the latter for 
liis own purposes alone — the bank liaving little more than come 
into existence, before it was required to grant to the state so large 
a portion of its capital as to invuhe it in difficulty so venous as 
to render necessary a total change of system. Then (ISOC) came 
the deflnitiie organization of the institution on the footing it 
now maintains, with a capital of 90,000,000 francs, or about 
$17,000,000. 

While thus centralizing the monetary power in the capital, the 
government retained the right of authorizing the creation of local 
banks, and thus producing counter-attraction among the pro- 
vinces. So little however was this ])uwer exercised, that the 
ensuing foity jears witnessed the formation of only ten such iusti- 
tations ; all of them too of a character so entirely insignificant, 
that their joint capital was but 24,000,000 francs =|4,500,000— 
and the whole amount of their loans less than 80,000,000 = 
$15, 000 OOU Such was the machinery of exchange provided for 
a country with a population far more numerous than that of either 
Great Britain or the IFnited &tates. 

That the cause of this was to he found in an excessive centrali- 
zation, IS shown in the following passage from a work to which 
the attention of the reader has already more than once been 
called :— 

" There is not, probably, a single town of any consideration in 
France that has not, at one time or another, desired to have a 
bank. To comprehend why they have found themselves compelled 
to rest content, deprived of the advantage of such institutions, it 
is only required that the reader should understand the endless 
and inextricable formalities through which it is required to pass 
— the obstacles that are to be overcome — the measures to be pur- 
sued — the delays that are to be subraitted to — before such a 
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pnvileire h granted To oljtdiu in authorization to establibh a 
bank nas, eyen foi the Krgest and best situated towns or cities, 
a Heiculean iabor Except the two or three departmental 
banks formed spontaneonsly at the cIo?e of the Eevoliition, hke 
those of Rouen and Eonleanx, all the othen, weie foundtd only 
after laborious effort, and loiig and expensive proceeding'^, well 
calculated to produce disgust among others who might have felt 
disposed to look in the same direction. I may, for example, cite 
tlie Bank of Toulouse, which was established after years of solicita- 
tions, in which were united the council- general of the department, 
the municipal anthorities of the city, and most of the distinguished 
men of the cotintry — all of whom were compelled to harass the 
Minister and the Council of State — and that, too, for a series of 
years — before they could obtain that most simple thing, the for- 
mation of a banking company, with a capital of 1,200,000 francs 
= $340,000. The city of Dijon, after similar efforts, was com- 
pelled, by the resistance it encountered, to abandon the idea, " * 

The monopoly in favor of the one great bank was thus, as we 
see, nearly complete, and so continued until the revolution of 
1848, when it was perfected by the abolition of all the depart- 
mental banks. The tendency of French political and financial 
action — always opposed to the development of local activity — ia 
here most fnlly exhibited, as are its resnlts in political and finan- 
cial revolutions. In regard to all such matters therefore, Paris 
may be regarded as France — the development of local action 
having been so trivial, and so fleeting , warranting us in the 
further examination now to be made, m ignoring the existence 
of local institutions of any kind whatsoever. 

§ 3 Th power of the bank was to be derived, first, from the 

In p ivllege accorded to it of furnishing circulation; and, 

d f m its capacity to afford to the owners of money a place 

f deposit. Credit being almost extinct, and its notes 

1 g f 1 ge amount — 500 francs — little was, in the outset, to 

b ltd from the first ; and that very little was thence ob- 

t d p ved by the fact, that in the first two years the circn- 

J fi t ated between 10,000,000 and 45,000,000 francs — 

th t th first year of the final establishment of the oank as now 

• CoquKLiN : 2*B Credit et da Banquei. 
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conetitntcd, (1806,) it rose to 16,000,000 and MI to 54,000,000, 
while in the following year it ranged between 74,000,000 and 
107,000,000. The period — being one of great disturbance in the 
political world— was not well calculated for prodacing confidence 
in the minds of those who had seen cartloads of annignats, Whoso 
value was bnt little greater than that of the paper that had been 
used to print them. Under the gOYernnient of the Restoration, 
however, there came a change. Peace prevailing at home and 
abroad, there gradualiy arose a feeling of confidence — mani- 
festing itself in the gradual increase "of circulation, that is hero 
exhibited : — 

1819 135,O0l).00O 79,000,000 107,000,000 

1820 172,000,000 122,000,000 147,000,000 



1827 203,000,000 178,000,000 188,000,000 

1828 214,000,000 179,000,000 196,500,000 

1833 228,000,000 193,000,000 210,500,000 

1834 222,000,000 _ 192,000,000 207,000,000 

1843 247,000,000 216,000,000 231,500,000 

1844 271,000,000 233,000,000 262,000,000 

1845 289,000,000 247,000,000 268,000,000 

1848 811,000,000 243,000,000 277,000,000* 



i 13 here shown 1 1 grow ivith the grovnng utilization 
of money that has been accomplished by meins of circulating 
notes In the first of the above periods the muumum of 1819 
IB leis than half the maximum of the folk wing year In the 
tecond the variatun ib less than a fifth in the third less tlian a, 
sixth The fourth is one of four years in the clos nj; months of 
which commenced a crisis of intensity =n fearful that it was with 
difficulty the bank could weather the storm and vet at the mo 
ment of severest pressure the imonnt of circnlition remained 
almost preciiely where it had stood three years before 

These figures can icarcely be studied witl c ut bnngmg us to the 
conclusion that the circulation — governed as it is by the wants 
of the people — has reallv nothing to do with financial rises 
whose true and only cau>,e is to be found in that other element of 
power — the amount of credits standing on the books of the bank, 

* Itu Credit el des Banquet, p. 273. 
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and denominated deposits. The more they can be swelled, the 
- larger is the power of the hank to over-trade, and the greater 
must be the intensity of distress resulting from revnlsion ; but the 
greater must also be that injury to credit which forces ail to look 
to the one great and controlling institution — the greater must be 
its power to charge high interest — and the larger must be its divi- 
dends. This bank, as well as that of England, has, therefore, a 
direct iMerest in so using the enormous power conferred upon 
it,as to produce frequent and severe revulsions. 

§ 4. The power of the bank over the currency, and over the 
value of property as measured by money, is, as we see, wholly 
uncontrolled — it being, in this respect, omnipotent. How it has 
been exercised is shown by the following facts : — From ISOt to 
1810, the sum of the annual loans by the bank was carried up 
from 333,000,.000 francs to 115,000,000, followed by a crisis, 
ending in a reduction, in 1811, to 391,000,000. 'Whenee came 
the power to effect this enormous increase ? From the circula- 
tion ? Certainly not ; for the changes of its amount, at any 
portions of this period, do not appear to have exceeded 
30,000,000 or 40,000,000. It did, however, come from the 
paralysis of private capital in the hands of the bank, made unpro- 
ductive to its owners, and called " deposits." 

The years 1815 to 1818 witnessed a similar course of operation 
— the bills discounted in the year having been carried up from 
203,000,000 to 615,000,000, and this having been followed by a 
crisis, resulting in a, reduction to 389,000,000. Scarcely escaped 
therefrom, the bank repeats the operation — carrying up its loans 
from 384,000,000 in 1831 to 489,000,000 in 1824, and 638,000,000 
in the year of crisis, 1835. So was it again in the period of ex- 
citement closing in 1831. From 1844 to 1846, the amount of 
discounts was carried up from 809,000,000 to 1,294,000,000; and 
yet the mean circulation of the latter year exceeded that of 1846 
by only 25,000,000 — a sum incapable of producing any material 
effect ; one, too, that would be produced by the mere retention, 
in the vaults of private bankers, or of departmental banks, of a 
small excess quantity of notes — notes so retained being as entirely 
out of circulation, as if they had been returned to the bank of Issue 
and placed to the credit of the depositors. 
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The sum total of the movemcntK of the bank in 1847, was 
2,714,000,000. lu 1850, they were but 1,4TO,000,000 — thus 
exhibiting a reduction of nearly one-half in the standard measure 
with which money values were to be compared. Snch a change 
as this tended, of course, to the ruin of all who had labor, lands, 
or property of any description, that they required to sell. Two 
years later, in 1852, they were 2,514,000,000; and then, those 
who desired to purchase found themselves in the position which 
had before been occupied by those who needed to sell. One 
claes, however, profited by all these changes — the already rich, 
who dealt in money. 

. The power to effect such changes is deri d f m th xi t nee 
of a monopoly which profits by stoppage of th t ry ula 

tion. The more money can be paralyzed in th h n 1 ftp 
per owners, the more nnmeroua mnst be fb n 11 1 (I e 

bank, to be used by it in forcing up the pr f th t 

those owners would, themselves, gladly pur ha at any a n 
able rate. Driven, at last, into the creatio f n w tm t 

by the building of houses, or the constrncti n f d tl y finl 
themselves arrested in their progress by a suld n d jp a nc 
of the imaginary superabundance of money a mpan 1 by a 
decline of forty or fifty per cent, in the pric f laud 1 t 1 !d 
ing materials, and other commodities and thm^s that they have 
purchased. Having waited for months, receiving no interest from 
the bank, they now lose a portion, if not the whole, of their capi- 
tals. Not so, however, with the great machine to which these 
effects are due. Like the Bank of England, it prospers always — 
its dividends growing steadily, and the tendency towards increase 
of growth being in the direct ratio of the destruction of private 
credit. In 1844, its stockholders had 9 per cent. The next 
year, they received 12'4; but in 1846, preliminary to the crisis 
which then soon after occurred, they had no less than 14'4 per 
cent,, or nearly thrice the ordinary rate of interest. 

§ 5. Turning now to the local banks as they existed ten years 
since, we obtain results precisely similar — the mean rate of inte- 
rest among them having been nearly twelve per cent* With a 
total capital of 24,000,000, they had a circulation of no less than 

* i)ii Credil It da Bmqiits, p. 294. 
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86,000,000 ; and for the plain reason, that they, in their sphere 
of action, were in the enjoyment of a monopoly os perfect as that 
of the Bank of France itself. They, of conrse, followed blindly 
in the steps of the one great institution, as has always been the 
case in England. When it expanded, they expanded ; when it 
contracted, they did the same — their whole operations tending to 
little more than to increase the changes, that without them would 
have been produced. They, however, have since passed anay, and 
the whole banking business of one of the richest countries m Eu- 
rope is now in the hands of a single institution — having a capital 
of 91,000,000 francs, or $13,000,000, and exhibiting debts and 
credits amounting to more than 1,000,000,000 francs. Its shares, 
which cost at first but 1000 francs, now command 3200, interest 
upon which, at the usual rate of discount, would give sixteen 
per cent.* 

In ordinary business, the man who takes largo risks in expecta- 
tion of large profits, is generally mined. Here, however, it is 
otherwise — the risks and the profits not commonly travelling 
together. The first are made by the bank, but when the day of 
trial comes, tlie people it is that suffer — the profit exhibiting 
itself from year to year in the growing dividends of the stock- 
holders, and constantly augmenting prices of the shares. 

§ 6. In both the physical and social world, increase of force 
results from increased rapidity of motion. The use of the circu- 
lating note tending to give that rapidity, its effect is been in the 
rapid growth of both the commerce and the pow er of France. 
Both, however, are small, when compared with what they might 
attain to be, under a system calculated to give to the movement 
of the socictary machine that steadiness which is required for ob- 
taining a constantly accelerating force. 

* "Brery wiW sppoulation in Englaod," says the Qaarterly Remetn, "has 
begun in John Bull's vebollion against two per cent." as the rate of interest 
for money. So baa it been at all times in France, whose great bant mono- 
poliies secnritiea, and thus reiluoes the price of money to the point at which 
"rebellion" is producei. "Some one" then, continues the reyiewer, "brings 
forward a, new scheme, or resuscitates an old one ;" after which "canals, 
water-worltB, coals, and gas, each take their turn." When, however, they 
coma to be paid for, it is found that the apparent surplus of money had oon- 
siated only in a real surplus of bank liabilities — now requiring to be puid. 
Then comes the crash, to tlin ruin of all- — the money-lender alone eieented 

Vol. II._2T 
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"Not a man in France," says M. C i 1 ] d s 

much as he could "— a fact wliose canse ia t \ ! d ! f,mi 
circulation. Tiio real d fS Itj a h c t t that f 

production, but that of fi d ij, pu 1 a f h th p 
duced. Why does this d ffi Itj t B b f th t 

ence of a political and fl an 1 nt 1 t n un II d in 
Enrope. 

Political centralization q f ts support an amonnt of 

taxation, in money and in Bcrvice, wholly out of proportion to 
the resources of the conntry. The necessity for accumulating the 
money with which to pay their taxes, causes stoppage in the cir- 
culation. When paid, it goes to Paris, and thither go the peo- 
ple who otherwise might be employed at home; and hence the 
extraordinary tendency to instability of the goveniment. Finan- 
cial centralization now steps in, and makes a further stoppage of 
the circulation — rendering it necessary for alt who have money to 
invest to send their means to Paris, there to be employed in sup- 
porting thousands and tens of tlionsands of people, who might 
otherwise be prodnctively employed elsewhere. 

Prance iB, however, a country of "contrasts," A centraliza* 
tion that is unmatched tends towards slavery and death ; but, on 
the other hand, she profits by the advice of Colbert — seeking 
always to bring the consumer and the producer close together, 
and thus to give value to the produce of the farm. The conse- 
quences are seen in the fact, that she exports a larger quantity of 
home-grown products in a finished form, than any other conntry 
of the world — that she obtains for them a higher price than any 
other — that her power to attract the precious metals is steadily 
increasing — and that she prospers in despite of a taxation for 
governmental purposes that ia most oppressive, and a taxation 
for the maintenance of the stockholders of the Bank of France, 
compared with which that required for the support of her fleets 
and armies sinks into insignificance. 
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CHAPTER XXXTI. 

THE BAME SUBJECT OONTINTJBD. 

VII. — Of Banking in the United States. 

§ 1. The political system of the United States tends towards 
decentralization. So, too, does their financial one ; but here, as 
elsewhere, a policy that seeks the extension of trade at the ex- 
pense of commerce, produces disturbance, whose result is already 
seen in the eatablisliment of a centralization that bnt a few years 
since, would have been regarded as beyond tie possibility of oc- 
currence. 

The gradual dcTclopment of the banking system in the half 
century which followed the peace of 1783, is here exhibited : — 

No. of biniB. Capital. 

1811 88 $42,000,000 

3816 246 89,000,000 

1820 307 101,000,000 

1830 828 110,000,000 

Prior to this last, owing to the imperfection of the returns, 
neither the amount of loans, nor the proportion borne by them to 
the capital, can be shown. Of that date, however, we have re- 
turns from 281 banks, with capitals amounting to $90,000,000 

leaving unrcturncd, 49, whose capitals were $20,000,000. The 
loojis and inyestments of all kinds, of those returned, were 
$130,000,000 ; and if to this be added double the amoant of the 
capital of those nnretumed, or $iO,000,000, we obtain a total of 
$1 70,000,000, based upon a capital of $110,000,000 — giving an 
excess of little more than fifty per cent. 
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§2. Tori e i er 1 th amoun i h s givei! — tho item 
iiiTestme ts m lad ng no only loan and 1 sc unts, but stocks, 
real estate and all o lier pro[ erty e\cpi t specie, the mode of 
statement leaii, favorable to tlie n t t o s — 



Number b34 b 1 1 B 9 ... 1208 ... 1300 

Capital— om il M 2S H b ... 301 ... 382 

InTestraeo s — n inillnins 66 Sit 808 464... 630... 711 

Escees a es mente "70 91 134 238 ... 32S ... 879 

With the exception of the period immediately succeeding the 
great financial criais of 1841-2, the amount of investmeata appears 
in all these cases to have been, as nearly as may be, about twice 
the capital - whereas as has been seen the ioani of the banks of 
Englaud and France are three four five and even as much as ten, 
times then ca] itals Great as la tl it. difi'i.rei ce between tl e Ame- 
nean and Euroj eaa sj stems it yet re j resents lut a }.art of that 
which reallj exists Of the capital of English banks very ranch 
IS frequently found la exj ei ditures made w lli a view to securing 
business nhile the Banks of Ei gland and of Trance hold real 
estate banking houses &.c not ncluded in the statements given 
abo^e nhereas m those of the Amerii.au banks ill such invest- 
ments aie II eluded Again the onij real banking ca] ital of the 
Bank of England is to I e foun 1 m its surplus fond or Sest, of 
±3 OtO OOO — being in addition to capital such is exiats almost 
eserywhere among the Amen an banks and constitutinf, an offset 
againbt the ext,es& of loai a above exhibited 

Adding this to (lie capital of 1856, and deductiGg, on the other 
hand, the real estate then held for piirel; bankiog pur- 
poses, the total eapitalof that jear -would be swelled to at 

least $346,000,000 

While the jnTestments would Bcaroely eioecd 655.000,000 

Giving as the excess of inTeatmeols $310,000,000 

or about ninety per cent. That excess represents the total 
amount of circulation, and of credits on the books, for the 
redemption of which the institutions have not specie in their 
vaults. 
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§ 3. The amount of the currency of a country dependent upon 
the movements of its banks, is to be found in the circulation and 
the deposits, minus the quantity of specie retained on hand. The 
first, as has been shown in the examination of English banking, is 
an almost constant quantity ; whereas, the last tends to cliaiige 
with every rise and fall of the political or financial barometer. — 
The first — while increasiug the ntility of gold and silver by giving 
greater facility for the transfer of property therein — is regulated 
strictly by the wants of the people themselves ; as, whatever may 
be the extent to which a bank may see fit to extend its loans, it 
has no power to compel the person to whose credit the securities 
are placed, to convert them into notes. He may do so, if he will, 
but he will not do so unless it pleases him ; and so long as the 
option rests with him, and others like himself, the amount of the 
circulation rests with him and them, and not with the bank. Hence 
it is, that the tendency to steadiness in the circulation is so great. 

In the case of "deposits" directly the reverse of this occurs — 
increase in their amount being dependent upon the will of bank 
directors, who may, or may not, add to the credits on their books. 
Every such addition swells the amount of private capital in their 
hands, unproductive to its owners ; and hence it is, that the tend- 
ency to instability in the loans dependent upon deposits, is so 
great. Again, the bank-note simply facilitates the transfer of an 
existing piece of money — enabling a single piece to do as mnch 
work as without its heip could be done by five, or ten. The loan 
that is based upon a deposit doubles the apparent amount of cur^ 
rency — the power of purciiase remaining with the real owner of 
the money, while being exercised, and to the same extent precisely, 
by him to whom the bank has lent it. 

Such being the case, the tendency to stability and regularity 
should be found existing in the precise ratio in which the excess 
of loans is based upon the circulation ; and, mce vers&, the tend- 
ency to instability should be in the ratio in which that excess is 
based upon the deposits. Assuming this to be the case — and 
that it is so, cannot be questioned by any one who has carefully 
examined the facts already laid before him — we may now compare 
the extent to which American banks are possessed of the qualities 
required for giving stability and regularity, as compared with 
English ones. 
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The loBUfl oi the first, not based upon actual capital, amount 

to about. $810,000,000 

Their actual oironlatioii is probably about 160,000,000 

Leaiiing, as tha amount of loans bused upon deposits $150,000,000 

The total amount of loans dependent npon the variable quan- 
tity — that one which, to its whole extent, duplicates the money 
at the command of individuals — amounts, therefore, to only 
$150,000,000, beiag less thau the amount of such loans made by 
ten joint-stock banks in London, whose whole capital is but 
$18,000,000. Adding to this, the similar loans made by the 
Bank of England, the country banks of all kinds, and the Scot- 
tish ones, we should find the efement of instability in the British 
institutions to an amount five times greater than in the Ameriean 
ones. Even this, however, does not truly represent the facts; 
and for the reason, that while the amount increases in an arith- 
metical ratio only, tie risk of change does so in a geometrical 
one. A bank with a capital of $1,000,000 may safely calculate 
that the credits on its books can never fall below $200,000 ; and 
wlien the amount of its loans based upon such credits is limited 
within that sum, no change can ever be required. Let it, how- 
ever, extend this to $iOO,000, and a probable necessity for con- 
siderable change will have been produced. Extending tliem to 
$600,000, a necessity for future change will have become cer- 
tain. Carrying tiiem up to $1,000,000, there will arise a high 
degree of probability that the change required will be so great as 
to bankrupt the customers, and annihilate the bank itself, with all 
its powers. The quantity of the excess has only quintupled, but 
the danger of instability has grown a thousand times. Instability 
and insecurity thus grow with the growth of the power of banks 
to trade upon the capita! of individnah left temporarily in their 
hands ; while it declines as the loans of those institutions become 
more and more limited to their power to furnish circulation. Such 
being the case, the perfection of instability should be found in 
England, while the nearest approach to stability should be 
presented by the banks of New England — the one furnishing 
almost the nearest known approach to the highe&t centraliza- 
tion, and the other exhibiting a decentralization that is almost 
perfect. 
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§ 4. Centralization and slavery travel always in the same direc- 
tion. So is it, too, with decentralization and freedom. 

The more perfect the local action, the more instantly will the 
demand for capital follow its production, and the less will be the 
power of banks to trade upon deposits lying unproductive to their 
owners. The more perfect the local action, too, the greater will 
be the power of association, and the less wUl be the proportion 
borne by all the instruments of circulation — whether gold aud 
silver coins, or circulating notes — to the operations of the com- 
munity and the amount of commerce. Such being the case, the 
currency of the United States should he found representing a 
smaller namber of days of labor than that of England or France ; 
and that it does so, is proved by the following facts ; — 

The specie of France is eatiinated at franos 3,500,000,000 

The circulation and deposits of the bank — minus the epecie 

actually in its vaults^ may be taken at 400,000,000* 

Giving a total of '. 8,900,000,000 

or about 110 francs per head — a sum representing probably 80 
days of agricultural labor. 

The quantity of specie in Great Brilmn is probably £40,000,000 

The circulation is 31,000,000 

The deposits, liable to be demanded at any instant, are pro- 
bably ,... 60|000,000t 

£131,000,000 
From which deduct, for the specie usually hcid by the bank, 

say 11,000,000 

And we have for the ouirenoy £120,000,000 

being about £4 10s. per head, or the equivalent of 45 days of 
labor, at 12s. per week. 



Credits on its books 270,000,000 

410,000,000 
■f Tha whole amount ot credits oa the booka of the banks is probably thrice 
this SUM. A largo proportion, however, bears interest, and is not liable to 
ba reclaimed on the instant, althougli it may be ao, on a few days' notice. 
While thus remaining, it does not constitute a part of the currency, although 
readily converted into currency. 
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The specie in the TJnited States, in and out of linnks. hoardecl 

and in oironUtion, is proliably $160,000,000 

Adding to this, for tlia amount of loans by banks, based upon 

their circulation and deposits 370,000,000 

We hftve a total of f 530, 000,000 

giving about $20 per head, or the equivalent of 30 days of agri- 
cultural labor.* 

Thecapitalof all the banks of New England, 401 in number, ia $112,000,000 
Allowing to each, for surplus profits, only $6000, it would be.. 115,000,000 
Their investments of nil descriptions, bills, notes, stocks, bank- 

ing-hooaes, &c., are 181,000,000 

Theescessis57percent,, and amounts to.. 66,000,000 

Deducting from this, the specie in tbeir vaults 7,000.000 

We obtain, as the addiUon to the currency resulting fl'om the 

eiistenoo of banks $50,000,000 

The gross circulation ia $46,000,000, hot the net amount ia 

probably not more than 42,000,000 

Leaving as the quantity of cnrrency resulting tVom the dupli- 
cation of the capital deposited by individuals, only $17,000,000 

The amount of circulation, and cf deposits payable on demand, 

may be taken at about. $60,000,000 

To this may be added for the coin in circulation among the 

people 3,000,000 

Giving a total of $63,000,000 

as tbe currency in nse among a community of 3,200,000 persons. 
The amount per head is under $20 — representing about 25 days 
of agricaltural labor. 

• In giving these quantities, no approach to strict accuracy is to bo ex- 
pected. The quantity of coin in circulation is stated difierently by al! who 
speak of it. In a table now before the writer, it is estimated that the addi- 
tion to the gold circulation of Britain in the last few years has been 
£100,000,000 — thus making it necessary that each individual, male and 
fernate, old and young, peer and pauper, should have in his possession, on 
nn average, five sovereigns more tban sufficed for all his purposes ten ycara 
since. In like manner, the specie in actual circulation among the people of 
the United States is now put down at $191,000,000, or more than $7 per 
bead (TVeaiury Srport, for 18E6, p. 52) for tlie whole population ; when it 
ma; safely be affirmed that, of all the men in the country, not one in a thou- 
sand would, at any given time, be found iu possession of that quantity — and 
that, of alt the women and children, there would not be even one in ten thon- 
sand. Much is probably hoarded, and much is kept in the act of being 
transported from place io place. While hoarded, or while being transported, 
money ia not in circulation ; and yet all in use and out of use. hoarded and 
not hoarded, would probably be required for carrying up the total quantity 
oven to tho amount given in the test. 
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The currency of rr.tnce tbaa represents the labor of 80 days. 
That of England " " " 45 " 

Thatof the United Statesat large " " SO " 

That of New England " " 25 " 

and in this latter it is, that we find most of the elements of stability. 

§ 5. The amount of the precious metals supposed to exist in 
France, iu the form of coin, is about 100 franca per head — 

Repreeenting the labor of more tlinn 70 daja. 

In Great Britnic, about £2 — representing 20 " 

In the United States at large, $5.60— equal to 8 J " 

In New England, $3 — repvesenling leas than i " 

The currency of France is the most costly. There it is that 
money is least atilized hy means of circulating notes — that the 
need of improved machinery of exchange is most experienced 
— and that the proportion borne by the currency to production 
is the largest. The hoards of that country are, however, very 
numerous. Frequent revohitions, and the absence of local insti- 
tutions in which to make small and temporary investments, tend, 
both, to the production of this effect. It may well be doubted if 
the quantity of money in actual use is even one-half of the sum at 
which it is usually estimated, and at which it is above put down. 

The currency of Eng'land is very costly, but less so than that 
of France — money being there far more utilized by the means 
of notes. The proportion in which it stands to labor is large. 
Its tendency to instability is, therefore, very great. 

Far less costly than either of the above, and with far superior 
claims to stability, is the highly-localized system of the American 
banks in general ; hut when we reach New England, we find the 
least expensive, the most useful, and the most stable of all the cur- 
rencies of the world. The more perfect the fi-eedom, the greater 
is the tendency to stability, and the less the cost, as is proved in 
the passage from the Southern and Western States towards the 
Northern and Eastern ones.* 

* Bea! and nominal freedom are widely different from each other. The 
first is found in New England | but for centralization under tie gniae of 
freedom, we must look to New York, whose nominally free Ryetem is most 
justly cliaraoteriied hy an eminent Italian economist, in the following pas- 

" The following fnets esbibit clearly the power of mere worda in the crea- 
tion and propagation of opinions. In 1838, New York led the way in repesl- 
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§ 6. The great desideratum of a system of carreocj is steadi- 
ness in its own value — fitting it to be a measure of changes in 
the value of other thicgs. That such is the case with measures 
of weight and length, is ahundantlj proved by the exceeding care 
with which it is sought to provide a standard with which to com- 
pare all yardsticks, all pound weights, and all other of the instru- 
ments used for determining the quantities of cloth, iron, sugar, 
cotton, and other commodities that pass from hand to hand. 
Were the yardstick to be variable in its length, or were the 
pound weight to consist sometimes of sixteen ounces, and at 
others of twelve, thej would lose their whole utility — those only 
profiting by them who desired to buy by the long measure and 
sell by the short one — thereby enriching themselves at the cost of 
their unsuspecting neighbors. How almost infinitely greater, 
then, must be the need for steadiness in the instrument by means 
of which we compare the values of land, labor, houses, ships, 
sugar, cotton, tobacco, and other commodities and things ! It is 
the one essential quality of a currency ; and the advantage to the 
community resulting from the use of this great instrument of asso- 
ciation,mast be in the precise ratio of its existence. 

Steadiness being found iu the physical world in the ratio of the 
width of the base to the height of the superstructure, so should it 
be in the financial one — there being but a single system of laws 
for the government of all matter, let it take what form it may. 
That being so, the highest steadiness should be found in the Ame- 
rican system, and the highest unsteadiness in the British one — a 
diagram representing the one being required to present an eleva- 
tion exactly equal to its base, while the other would require that 
the elevation should be at least eight times greater than the base, 
as here is shown : — 

ing the then existing laws reqairing the previous aathorizalion. of the Legis- 
latnre for the creation of banks -—aubedtuting therefor ft general system, in 
virtue of which all who bo desired might estabhsh such institntions; and 
ber example has since been followed in other States. The system thus insti- 
tuted vaa called 'free banking,' atiCleitlittlemerited — the banks established 
under it being prohibited JW>m issuing notes beyond a curtain sum, propor- 
tioned to their respective capitals; and all the notes brang required to be 
guarantied by a deport of secnriUea in the hands of the Comptroller of the 
Finances of the State. The— so-oa!Ietl— free banks are thus governed by a 
law very analogous to that of Sir Robert Peel — adding thereto defects of its 
own that I shall not hero exhibit. NeTertheloas, all the disorders of the^rfe 
bankg are asaribed to a/riidom that has, as we see, no real eiistence." — 
Omiio : La Banna td U Taoro, p. 102 ; Turin, 1863. 
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The one discourages local association, and tbus promotes cen 
tralization ; the other seeks the promotion of local association, 
and in that direction steadiness of action is always found. 

The differeace here ohscrved between the two great masses, is 
equally obvious when we compare the different portions of the 
system of the United States. Each State — and they are thirty- 
one in number — determining for itself the conditions upon which 
its citizens may establish banks, restrictions and liabilities are 
found in some eases greatly exceeding those we meet in others. 
Thus, for instance, Rhode Island had, in 1852, 71 banks, or one 
for every two thousand of its population — the right to establish 
shops for dealing in money having always there beea exercised 
with a freedom unknown in any other portion of the world. 
Their capital was $14,031,000 ; and if to this we add their seve- 
ral surplus funds — amounting to |839,0OO — we obtain a total 
of $14,816,000 ; while all the property held by them, real estate 
included, amounted to only $19,486,000 — being but thirty per 
cent, beyond their actual capitals. Having here a broadfounda- 
tiou for a building of little height, the effects are seen in the fact, 
that changes in the value of property resulting from the action of 
Rhode Island banks, have been too trivial to merit evea the 
slightest notice. 

The reverse of a!! this is seen in Pennsylvania — a State in 
which the security of banking is supposed to be promoted by the 
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centralization of power in the hands of the managers of a few 
highlj-faTored institutions. The number of banks in 1850 was 
63 — being only one to every forty thousand of the population. 
Their capitals were $20,357,000 — giving $8 per bead ; whereas 
those of Rhode Island gave nearly $100 per head. Their loans 
and discounts amounted to $44,000,000, but the total invest- 
ments were nearly $50,000,000 — giving an excess of no less than 
a hundred and fifty per eent.; with foriesponding decrease of 
steadiness. In the one ease, no circumstances could occur to 
render necessary a change of action amounting to even five per 
cent.; whereas, in the other, a change of almost fifty per cent, 
would be reqnired for reducing them to the point of safety at 
which the Rhode Island banks habitually stand. 

Connecticut had, in 1850, 53 banks — being one to every seveu 
thousand of her population. Their capitals were |9, 907, 000, or 
$24 per head. Their investments amounted to $19,624,000 — 
giving an excess of nearly sixty per eent. Virginia had, at the 
same time, 6 banks — giving one to every two hundred and forty 
thousand. Their capitals were $9,824,000 — being $1 per head. 
Their loans were $19,624,000, or nearly double the capitals. 

Comparing New England with New York at the present time, 
WB have in the one 491 banks, with capitals of $112,000,000, and 
loans of $181,000,000; while in the otherwe have 338, with capi- 
tals amounting to $85,000,000, and investments of various kinds 
amounting to little less than $320,000,000. In the one, decen- 
tralization is almost perfect; whereas, in the other, there is a 
centralization almost as complete, created by means of a law for 
promoting /reedom of banking. In the one, stability is nearly 
perfect ; whereas the other presents to view a model of instability, 

Missouri, with a population of seven hundred thousand, has 1 
bank, with a capital of $1,269,000, and with investments almost 
quadruple that amount. Every thing here, as ihe reader will 
perceive, is directly the opposite of what is met with in Rhode 
Island — the one presenting all the characteristics of stability as 
the associate of freedom ; white in the other are fonud those of 
instability, as a consequence of restriction. 

Steadiness in the currency grows thus, as we see, in the ratio 
of the freedom with which men indulge tiieir natural desire for 
association with their fellow-men ; and with its growth we wit- 
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ness everywliere, a decline in the power of tbat portion of the 
community which lives at the cost of their fellow-men. The 
stockholders of the Bank of Prance oljtain thrice the usual 
rate of interest, while the men whose oa])ital they use are 
compelled to be content with mere security for the return of 
their capital, without interest. The proprietors of joint-stock 
banks in England receive enormous dividends, while the deposi- 
tors are required to be content with three per cent. The Bank 
of England divides eight per cent., while giving its depositors 
nothing. Pennsylvania banks divide ten and twelve per cent.; 
or double the legal rate. Those of Massachusetts give seven ; 
while Rhode Island stockholders receive an average of six — 
being precisely the rate of interest paid by those who borrow. — 
The more perfect the freedom of association for banking purposes, 
and the fewer the liabilities imposed, the greater is the tendency 
to equality of rights, the more secure the currency, and the less 
its cost. 

g 1. The average number of banks in New England from 1811 
to 1830 was 91, and the failures in twenty-five years were 16 — 
giving two-thirds of one per cent, per annum. The average capi- 
tal was about |22,000,000. Those of the institutions that failed 
were $2,000,000, giving thirty -si x-hundredths of one per cent, 
per annum. The loss sustained by the community cannot much 
have exceeded $500,000* — giving an annual average of $20,000, 
or one-eleventh of one per cent, of the capitals of the banks, and 
not even one-thousandth of one per cent, of the operations facili- 
tated by those institutions. The risk attendant upon transactions 
with the banks in New England, for a period of above a quarter 
of a century, thus averaged less than one dollar in every hundred 
thousand. Excluding Connecticut — in which one failure was 
attended with great fraud and considerable loss — it did not 
amount to two dollars in a million. 

In New York, from 180T to 1837, the banks averaged 26 in 
number, and there were 16 failures, being an annual average of 
one-half of one per cent. The capital averaged $16,000,000, 

• TliB Eaglo Bniilf of New IlaTen owed, in 1827, after its failure, above 
f 800,000. What portion of thia wne paid we do not know. All the losses 
sustained in Nevr i^nglini] iu Ilie period referred to, excluding thie banlt, 
were abaolutelj insignificant. 
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and that of the institntions which failed was $3,500,000 — giving 
abont seven-eighths of one per cent, per annum. The losses, 
however, as in Massachusetts, fell generally upon the stock- 
holders, and not npon their creditors. But two failures took 
place between 1825 and 1837, so that in that period the annna! 
average was less than one-half of one per cent, upon the number 
that existed in 1830. One of them paid all its debts, and there 
was no loss to any but the stockholders. The risk attendant 
upon trading with a bank, or using a bank-note, cannot be taken 
to have exceeded three dollars in every million, and perhaps not 
more even than a single dollar in every million of transactions 
the performance of which had been aided by the existence of 
those institutions. 

In Pennsjlvania, the banks averaged 29, and the failures were 
19 in number — giving an average of two and a half per cent, per 
annum. Almost all of these, however, took place in the period 
immediately following tlie close of the great European war, 
and but three, all trifling in amount, occun'ed in the period from 
1820 to 1837. The average capital of the State banks, from 
1811 to 1830, was $15,000,000, and that of those which failed, 
from 1811 to 1836, was $2,000,000, or one-half of one per cent, 
per annnm. 

The average number of banks in those States, from 1811 to 
1830, was 163. The whole number of failures was 5(5 — giving 
an average of 2} per annum, or one and three- eighths per cent. 
The average capital was $55,000,000, to which must be added 
one-half of that of the Bank of the United States,* making a 
total of $72,000,000. The capitals of those which failed were 
$10,000,000 — giving an annual average of little more than one- 
half of one per cent. In the years from 1823 to 1837, their amount 
scarcely exceeded $2,000,000 — giving an annual average of about 
$133,000, or eighteen hundred dollars to every million of capital. 
The utmost loss sustained by those who had dealt with the bank- 
rupt banl«, or wh"o had held their notes, during the whole period, 
cannot be estimated as having exceeded $3,000,000 ; and it was 
probably not even half of that amount. Assuming it, however, at 
that, it did not exceed the five-hundredth part of one per cent. 
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upon the trausactions of iDdividuaJs with those institutions, and 
would give a risk of one dollar iu every fifty thouBand. In the 
last fifbeen years of the period, it did not exceed fire dollars in a 
million, and it may be doubted if it was more than a single oue. 

In no country had so great a mass of transactions been carried 
on in a manner so advantageons to the community, and with so 
small an amount of loss ; as a consequence of which the rate of 
insurance upon the debts of individuals to banks, or of banks to 
individuals, had generally been lower than in any other part of 
the world. 

Taking the whole Union together, the average number of banks 
in existence dnring this period was 242, and the total failures 
amounted to 161, three-fourths of which were south and west of 
Kew York — the proportion increasing with the diminution of 
population and of wealth. The annual average of failures was 
two and three-fourths per cent. ; whereas the failures of private 
banks in England, in the period from 1814 to 1816, were 240 in 
number, and more than twenty-five per cent, of the whole. Even 
between 1831 and 1826 — a period in which there ivas no extra- 
ordinary occurrence — the English average was nearJy as high aa 
the American one during a quarter of a century in which there 
had been changes from peace to war, and from war to peace — the 
whole world having been agitated by the extraordinary events 
attendant upon the great war in Europe, and the peace which 
followed it. It is a fact strikingly iJhistrative of the advantage 
attendant upon freedom in the esercise of the power of associt 
tion, as compared with the monopoly system of England, thi 
from the fii-st institution of banks in America to the year 183' 
the failures were less in number, by almost a third, than those 
of England in the three years from 1814 to 1816. Further, if ii 
is true, as is stated, that the losses in trade in that country an 
to £50,000,000 a year, it would' be safe to assert that all thel 
by stockholders, noteholders, depositors, and receivers of counter- 
feit notes, had not then, from the first settlement of the country, 
amounted to one-tenth as much as the usual annual losses result- 
ing from private failures in England. 

§ S. In New England, there is, almost literally, no capital not 
directly employed for the advantage of its owners. The whole 
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sum on deposit, and in eircalation is little more than that which 
13 required for daily use. Ihe tUs of persons who in Scotland 
place theiv capitals on deposit m New England become stock- 
holders, and receive, as dnidcnd the 'Jame rate of interest that is 
paid by the borrower — the expenses being paid by the profit of 
circuJation. There ia here consequently only the friction of a 
fioe locomotive upon a l^elI built railroad How far this system 
tends towards bringing into activiti the imall amounts of capital 
that might otherwise remain idle and unproductive, is shown in 
the following statements : — 

Careful examination of all the btnka in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, 6 in number, and com] iisug an aggregate of 11,045 
shares, showed that there were owned by 



Meclinmcs 673 

Farmera and laborers. 1,245 

S&TingB' bank 1,013 

QnardiBus. 630 

Estates 307 

Charitable inatiiufions 548 
CorporntioDS niiiJ State 167 



Government offi 
Mar nors 
Merchants 
Traders 
Lawvers 
Phj? c ans 
Clergjracn 
I Tntal shar 



8 '■hares 



11045 



Sis other banks in that State exhibited about the same propor- 
tion of ownership between the different classes. 

The whole number of stockholders of the Bank of TJtica, New 
York, was, and perhaps still is, 191, of whom there were 



28 Farmers, 

18 Merchants, 

15 Trusteea of astatea, & 
guardians, 

46 Females, generaUya 
widow,?, 
1 ClergymaD, 
9 Lfiwyers, 
1 Physician, 
9 Manufacturers, 
4 Civil engineers, 



More than one-fourth of the whole capital stock of the banks in 
.he State of Massachusetts was, some years since, held by females, 



8 Bank officers, 

2 Officers of the U. States Navy, 

1 Presbyterian church, 
1 School district, 
17 Aged persons retired from busi- 

27 Unknown, residing ont of tha 
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trnstees, gaardiatis, executors, administrators, and institutionB 
for savinga. The apportionment was as follows ; — 

Amount of stook held by feninles $8,834,011 83 

" " " Irusteca 2,626,616 67 

" " " gaardiana 588,045 17 

" " " savings' institutionB 2,255,554 33 

" " " executors and admimstratoTS.. 692,519 IT 

$9,995,747 17 

Banliing in New England is a system of savings' banks. In 
England, it is deemed disadvantageous to have joint-stock insti- 
tutions with shares of £5 or £10, because they might "degene- 
rate into mere savings' banks," in which "servant men and 
women and little tradesmen would put their money." Banks 
with unlimited liability are anxious to present the names of "men 
of rank and fortune ' ' as shareholders — the credit of the institu- 
tion resulting from power on the part of creditors to look to pri- 
vate fortunes. Banks of limited liability invite "little tradesmen," 
and even "servant men and women," to become stockholders — 
the credit of the institution depending upon the extent of its capi- 
tal, and not upon the rank or fortune of the proprietors. The 
former desire to trade with large operators, while the latter place 
capital at the command of " little tradesmen" or meritorious arti- 
sans — thus enabling both to place themselves in the lead of men 
by whom they had been employed. 

The banks of Massachusetts have received on deposit the sur- 
plus funds of the people, and they have paid them over as required ; 
or they have transferred them from the account of one to that of 
another. They have famished a circulating medium more conve- 
nient than gold. The people of that State have enjoyed advan- 
tages resulting from the credit system exceeding those of any other 
part of the world, except Rhode Island ; their labor has been 
aided thereby as much as by their turnpikes and railroads ; and 
the toll that has been charged has been insignificant. During 
a long period of years, the owners of bank stock received com- 
mon interest (six per cent,) for the use of their capital ; and, in 
addition, each institution received, on an average, $5000 per an- 
num for the payment of its expenses, and for losses incurred while 
thuB transacting the business of the people. A commission of one- 

ToL. II. — 28 
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huHiJredth of one per cent. Bpon tlie traiisactioua facilitated by 
them would have amounted to a thrice larger sum. The stock- 
boldei-s perform numerons aud important duties for the commn- 
uity — giving aR security for their faithful performance the whole 
amount of their respective interests in the institntiona. The seca- 
rity being thus limited, they perform those duties free of charge. 
Were their reeponsibilities increased,, their demands would more 
resemble those of the joint-stock banks of England.* 

Leaving New England, and passing south, we find a constant 
increase in the dividends of the owners of bank stocks, and an 
equally constant increase in the nneraployed capital remaining in 
bank in the form of deposits, to he employed for the benefit of the 
banks themselves, and to the entire eiclnsion of its owners. As 
under such circumstances mighi naturally be expected, the cur- 
rency becomes more costly, while steadily losing the essential cha. 
racteristicof money— that one which qualifies it for use as a stand- 
ard — stability ia its own value. 

g 9. The American system provides for the localization of capi- 
tal, for the benefit of its. owner and those in whom he is interested ; 
while both the British and the French systems provide for its cen- 
tralization in London and in Paris, there to be used by middlemes 
styled bankers, who borrow money at a low price and lend it at a 
high one. Under the one, fully carried out, small institutions, act- 
ing as savings' banks, would be everywhere found, as is now the 
case m the Hew England States. Fnder the other, the savings of 
the poor laborer of Cork, or Limeriek^are required to be iavested 
in government stocks ; as are, in France, those of the workman 
of Sedan or Rouea, the farm-laborer of Provence or of Langae- 
doc. Decentralization tends towards steadiness ; and yet the 
last half century has witnessed no less than two suspensions of all 
the banks of the country, while on another occasion more than 
half of them were compelled to. adopt that course. Great insti- 
tntitmsv like the United States and Girard Banks, have been 
entirely annihilated, to tlie ruin of their stockholders. Many 
smaller ones have sunk nearly all their capital ; yet, examine 
the general banking inovemeTiC where we may, we find the loaaa 
e-half of one per cent, on aJl 
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to be SO staall, wheE compared with their actual capital, aa t« 
warrant us iu expecting a steadiness that would ensure to tlw 
people a regularity in the currency greater than could be found 
in any other country ; and to the stockholders an almost entire 
security against serious danger. The cause of all these things will 
be foand in the following proposition : — 

Money cannot have that stabiiity of value which is required foE 
constitating it a proper standard of value, in any country ia whose 
favor there is not a steady and regular balance of trade payable m 
the precious metals. 

That this must be so, the reader will readily pereeive. Thow 
metals are reqaired for various purposes in the arts. They ara 
liable to be lost, while, of all others, they are most subjected te 
the hoarding propensity ; and, whih) hoarded, they are wholly use- 
less to the community. For the moment, they arc annihilated. 
Further, coin is liable to loss of weight by abrasion, as is so obvi- 
ous to all who still need to use the smaJler silver coins of earliee 
days. For meeting these demands, aa inward flow of the pre- 
cious metals is as much required, as is such a flow of corn or oil, 
ailk or cotton, in the countries in which those commodities are uot 
produced. 

Such being the case it is clear that no rounfn/ can. ronhnwe 
permanently to use goH and tilier com as currency aqatnat 
which there is a steady balance of trade Whatever may be 
the quantity held, and how small soever may be the excess rf 
export, that, combined with the consumption must gradually bo 
reduce the quantity as to cause distiust and hoaiding — each and 
every step in that direction I eing ane of constant acceleration 
Rich as is Brazil, she asea paper certificates m place of com — 
Abounding in gold as CalrfDrma does the i.rn-e of monej is there 
enormous, and has led to repudiation f her debt" —The value ©f 
Kussiaii paper money was well maintaimd diirlng many years of 
war, but it so decUned invalueafterthepeaceof 1815, and the ests- 
blishment of comparative freedom of trade, that a note for four rou- 
bles would exchange for only one in silver. With natural advaa- 
tages exceeded by those of no country in the world, Turkey col- 
lects her revenue in kind, while the government debases the ooin 
from year to year. Portugal was bankrupted by the Methuen 
treaty, which made provision for that export of raw produce 
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which was to lead, inevitably, to the export of her stock of the 
precious metais. Spain exported raw materials — sending with 
them the produce of the mines of Mexico and Peru. France did 
the same under the treaty of 1186, and thus produced a revolu- 
tion. The balance of trade having always been in favor of Eng- 
land, she has been enabled to use gold and silver coin ; and to an 
extent unknown in any other country of the world. France now 
does the same, and so do Belgium, Northern Gfermany, and Rus- 
sia — al! of which are following in the line of policy indicated by 
Colbert, and so long pursued by England. All experience proves 
that the balance of trade must be against the conntries which ex- 
port raw produce — that the precious metals must flow from those 
eountriea — and that they must, while continuing in that course of 
policy, abandon the idea of using gold and silver coin as a stand- 
ard of value. 

Reasoning now d priori, we arrive — and that inevitably — at 
the same results. A country that does not produce the precious 
metals must dispense with their use, or it must import them. To 
enable~it to do the latter, it must establish in its favor a balance 
of trade payable in those metals. If it fail to do this, it must 
ceaae to use them in the arts, and must at length dispense ivith 
their use as standards for the eompariaon of values. To attempt 
to maintain the reverse of this is a pure absurdity ; and yet such 
is the tendency of ail those teachers of modem political economy 
who follow in the train of Hume and Adam Smith, in reference to 
this important question. 

§ 10. The policy of the TTnited States has been very variable 
— tending occasionally, and for short periods, to the arrest of 
the export of raw materials, and of gold. As a rale, however, 
the tendency has been in the opposite direction — the conse- 
quences having exhibited themselves in the stoppage and failure 
of banks above referred to. They are found, for the first time, in 
the period from 181T to 1824, when manufactures came freely in, 
and coin went freely out. For the second, in the calamitous 
years which preceded the passage of the act of 1843.* Excluding 
these two periods, it may be doubted if all the failures of banks 
throughout the Union, in the thirty years from 1816 to 1846, 
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amounted ki the thousandth part of one per cent. , or if the losses 
of the people by the banks, amounted to even the millionth part 
of one per cent, upon the business which they so much faoilitated. 
The losses resulting from the use of ships in a single year, would 
pay a hundred times oYer the losses by all the banks of the coun- 
try for a century — with the exception of the six years ending in 
1824, and the five which closed in 1842. 

Then, as now, the country was strained in the effort to produce 
an export of raw materials, by which the soil was to be exhausted ; 
and then, as now, tiie precious metals followed in their train. 
The policy forbade the use of gold and silver coin. It forbade 
the existence of credit ; and hence it was, that hoarding became so 
general in the years from 1837 to 1840, that the large export of 
coin to this country by the Bank of England, in 1838, had not 
even the slightest effect in restoring the confidence that bad been 
lost. So is it now, Tlie quantity of gold in the country is 
greater far than it has ever been, but it is shut up in treasury 
Taults, because of want of confidence in banks ; it is being 
transported from South to North, or from West to East; or 
it is shut up in private hoards ; but — and for the simple and 
obvious reason that confidence has no existence — it is not in 
circulation. All are looking for an explosion similar to those 
of the periods of 1817-30 and of 1837-43; and al! who can, 
prepare for it. 

Directly the reverse of this is what we meet with, whenever the 
policy of the country tends to raise the prices of home-grown raw 
materials, and thus to arrest their export. Under the tarifi' of 
1828, BO perfect had become the stability of the price of flour, 
that it remained entirely unaffected here, notwithstanding the 
extraordinary changes of foreign markets.* Under that tariff, 
the precious metals flowed in, and confldeuce was complete. The 
policy was changed, and mines ceased to be opened, while fur- 
naces ceased to be built; and then confidence disappeared. 
Under the tariff of 1842, money became abundant — not because 
of a large increase of import, but because of the almost instant 
re-establishment of public and private credit. The gold and sil- 
ver that had been hoarded, and thus for the time aimihilated, then 

* See anti, p. 231. 
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CBme forth, to l>ecoiae arailable for fhe parposes for whicb they 
were intended. 

All the f*cts presented by the history of the XFnited States may 
be adduced in proof of the a^ertion, that the country which 
maintainB a policy tending to promote the export of raw male- 
rials, must Jiave against it a balance of trade requiring the ex- 
port of the precious metals, and must dispense with their ser- 
vices as measures of value. 

Those facta may brietty thus be stated : — 

Protection ceased in 1818, bequeathing to free trade a com- 
merce that gare an excess iviport of specie — a people among 
whom there existed great proBperity — a. large public revenue — 
aad a rapidly diminishing public debt. 

Free trade ceased in 1824, bequeathing to protection a com- 
merce that gave an excess export of specie — an impoTerished 
people — a declining public revenue — and an increasing public 
debt. 

Protection ceased in 1834-35, bequeathing to free trade a com- 
merce that gave an excess import of specie — a people more pros- 
perous than any that had ever then been known — a revenue BO 
g^eat that it had been rendered necessary to emancipate tea, 
<Ki£Fee, and many other commodities from duty — and a treasury 
free from all charge on account of public debt. 

Free trade ceased in 1842, bequeathing to protection a com- 
merce that gave an excess e^pori of specie — a people rained, 
and their governments in a state of repadiation — a public trea- 
Bury baokrapt, and begging everywhere for loans at the highest 
rate of interest — a revenue collected and disbursed in irredeem- 
able paper money— and a very large foreign debt. 

Protection ceased in 1841, bequeathing to free trade a -coHi- 
m^ce that gave an excess import of sjwcie — a highly prosperous 
people — State governments restored to credit — a rapidly grow- 
ing commerce — a large public revenue — and a declining foreign 
debt. 

Since that time, California has Bupplied hundreds of millioBB 
of dollare in gold, nearly all of which has been exported, or is 
now locked up in public and private hoards ; the consequences 
of which are seen in the facts, that commerce is paralyzed — that 
the price of money in the commercial cities has ranged for years 
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between tea and thirty per cent, per annum— and tliat the iodeljt- 
edness to foreign Bations has increased to such aii amount aa t« 
require, for the payment of interest alone, a siun equal to the ave- 
rage export of food to all the countries of the world. 

§ 11. The statementa that have above beeu given in regard to 
the failure of banks, the services rendered by them to the comma- 
iiity, and the price at which they have been rendered, are, as the 
reader has seen, generally conSned to the period anterior to 183*. 
Up to that time, the interference of the ■Federal government with 
banking operations, and with the trade in money, had been 
limited to the creation of a large central bant, calculated to occu- 
py in relation to the local banking institutions a position almost 
similar to that occupied by itself in relation to the States of which 
the Union was composed. Since thai, however, all has changed 
— the government by which free trade was first adopted aa the 
policy of the nation, having also, and almost simultaneously, com- 
menced upon the local institutions, upon credit generally, and upon 
Ihe use of circulating not^, a war that has net yet ceased. The one 
tended to promote the export of raw materials, and of the precions 
metals, which follow necessarily in their train. The other sought 
the promotion of the use of gold and silver, and the expulsion, of 
circnlating notes ; and therefore it is, that, for more than twenty- 
years, there has been an almost unceasing effort to accomplish 
an object that, nodcr the existing system, can never be accom- 
plished. To increase the use of the precious metals, an excess 
import is required. The govemment has sought t» increase Iheir 
use under a system that causes an escess f.xporl; and as the ob- 
ject is an entirely unattainable one, it affords no canse for snr- 
prise that the history of American beaking for the last twenty 
years is marked by a steady extension of Executive power — tend- 
ing to the annihilation of the rights of the States and the destrcic- 
tion of the powers of the ^leople. 

The consequences of this are seen in a rapid growth of centrali- 
zation in the Federal government, in reference to the Union at 
large — in the State governmenls as regards their own institutions 
— and in the chief commercial city, New York, as regards its con- 
trol over the value of land, labor, and property of every descrip- 
tion thronghout the Union. 
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That centralization manifesta itself in the Federal government 
in an unceasing effort to lessen the atilitj of money by prohibiting 
the nse of circulating notes — so great being the anxiety to pro- 
mote this object, that quite recently it has beea proposed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to annihilate the power of the States in 
this regard, by imposing Federal taxes upon uotes issued by banks 
holding their existence nnder local laws. 

In the States, it exhibits itself in a constant series of restric- 
tions upon the use of circulating notes, and in the establishment 
of what are called free-banking laws, in virtue of which local in- 
Statntions are required to invest large portions of their capital in 
central stocks, and to submit the whole of their affairs to the 
supervision of State commissioners. 

In the chief commercial city, it is manifested in ceaseless 
changes — expansions and contractions following each other at 
rapid intervals, and giving power to those who direct the insti- 
tutions of that city to affect, to the extent of hundreds of millions 
of dollars, the value of property — thus exciting at one moment, 
while paralyzing at another, the commerce of all the States and 
cities of the Union. 

Centralization tends always to the destruction of individuality 
and freedom ; and nowhere is this more clearly obvious than in 
the financial operations of the United States. Tlie Federal 
government seeks to destroy the power of the States in reference 
to the currency. The State governments dictate to local institu- 
tions in what manner they shall invest their capitals ; and the 
central city paralyzes commerce, by a contraction of the opera- 
tions of its banks to the extent of less than a single day's produc- 
tion of the land and labor of the country. 

The quantity of coin required being a steadily augmenting one, 
while its utility is a constantly declining one, the effects of this are 
seen in a growth unparalleled of the class of middlemen — - acting 
as brokers, bankers, money changers, and the like, and living at 
the cost of those who labor to produce and require to consume. 
The palaces of such men increase rapidly in number and splendor, 
and in like proportion is the growth of squalid wretchedness in 
the trading cities. 

g 13. Of all the institutions of a. community, none are capable of 
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rendering a greater amount of service, and jet none are less nn- 
derstood or more calumniated — none in general more dreaded — 
than banks. Every community needs a money-shop, or place for 
facilitating intercourse between those who have money, and those 
who — having it not — desire to obtain it. One man seeks to have 
his little stock securely kept. Another requires an order for 
money to be paid at aEother place. A third would have a circu- 
lating note, and thus be relieved of the necessity for carrying gold 
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f the se of wh h they make o ch rge — the tnach e j jf com 
merce thus becoming less costly as it becomes more perfect. 

In the various small communities now growing op throughout 
the Western States, there are many little capitalists, some of whom 
are preparing for the purchase of houses or lots, or that of little 
farms ; while others seek to open shops. To all of these, while 
thna waiting, it is desirable that their money should itself be earn- 
ing something — thus adding to their little stock. To the com- 
munity itself it is desirable that the accumulations of the tailor 
and the carpenter — the little fortunes of the widow and the orphan 
— and the savings of the doctor and the clergyman — should be 
kept in active operation. Combining their efforts, these little 
capitalists open a shop for the purpose of lending out their 
money, and for affording to the people of the neighborhood a 
place of secure deposit for such portions of their respective capi- 
tals as may from time to time become unemployed. The stock 
therein being held in shares, ia readily transferable — the shoe- 
maker, when ready to buy his house, selling out to the tailor ; 
the clerk, when ready to open a shop, parting with Iiia inte- 
rest to the clergyman. The joint capital being security to those 
who trade with it for the safe return of their money, no one now 
finds it necessary to hide or bury bis little stock. The bank, thus 
organized, aids the farmer in his purchases of manure, the shop- 
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keeper in obtaining a larger supply of goods, and the builder 'm 
obtaining bricks and timber — the little savings of the neighbor- 
hood being thns actively a mpioyed on the spot on wliich tliey have 
been made. To pay the expenses of management, the bankers 
must make a ohai^ for the accommodation they afford in receiv- 
ing, guatding, and paying out again, at the pleasure of their 
owners, the moneys deposited with them ; or they must pay them- 
selves with the interest derived from their use. The advanta^ 
derived fi-oni the existence of the bank is the facility with which 
small sums may be temporarily invested, and recalled— the com- 
munity meanwhile profiting by the fact that all its wealth is actively 
employed. Were the laborer not to lend his fellow-laborer his 
horse, he could not borrow his cart ; and were the owners of little 
enms of money to keep them in old stockings, they might find it 
difflcuU to borrow when they, themselves, required so to do. 

The money-shop tlins formed now constitutes a little savings' 
bank for disengaged capital ; as lands, iwaises, and lots consti- 
tute similar baaks.in which is invested what would otherwise be 
the waste labor of their proprietors. lu time — employments 
becomifflg more and more diversified — there is, with every stage 
of progi'esB in that direction, a diminution in the quantity of cur- 
reacy reqoirod — the farmer now exchanging directly with the tan- 
ner and the shoemaker, and the hatter with the dealer iu sugar 
and coffee — the balance alone being paid in money. Less capi- 
tal being now required for maintaining the machinery of exchange 
from hand to hand, more of capital and labor may be given to 
production, and the return to both is much increased — a result 
towards the accomplishment of which the litlie money-shop cmi- 
tributes largely. 

The owEwr of money, or currency, now retains some of it in his 
pocket-book, while other portions of it are in tie bank. In the - 
one case, he is the proprietor of what is called "circulation," 
and in the other he is the owner of a "deposit" — the proportion 
borne by the former to the latter depending upon the proximity, 
or Teraotcness, of the bank. If near to him, he will keep very 
few notes on hand, because he can hare more at any moment — 
hia check always answering in their stead ; but if it be remote, he 
mnst always have with him as many notes as will serve his pur- 
pose for a week, or month. Increase in the facility of obtaining 
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the description of currency that is needed tends, therefore, to dimi- 
nish the quaalitf kept on hand, while facilitatkig Exchanges, and 
increasijjg the power of combination. With tfe growth of wealth 
and popolation, there is a tendency to uicrease in the number of 
haaks ; to increase in the facility of obtaining the maehiaery of 
exchange ; and to diminntion in the proportion which mon^ — 
whether gold, silver, or bank-notes, or m any form Mher than 
that of credits transferable by checks or drafts — l^ears to the 
amount of commerce. Decentralization thns diminishes die power 
of banks and bankers, while centralization increases it. 

For the most conclusive evidence of this^ presraited by the 
world, we must turn to the New England States, and for the 
highest evidence presented by those States, to Ehode Jsland — 
the land, of all others, in which the right of tissoeia.ting for bank- 
ing purposes has always been most freely exercised, Tl^^, 
almost every village has its shoe-shop, its smith-shop, and its 
money-shop. Every man has at hand a savings' fund, in which 
he deposits his savings—buying first one share, and then another, 
until at length he is enabled to purchase a little iiinn — to open a 
shop' — or to commence manufacturing on his own acconnt ; whea 
he sells out to some one of his neighbors who is foHowing in the 
same direction. The bank derives, from the use of its deposit* 
and from its eireulation, enough to pay its expenses, and nothing 
more — the quantity of idle capital remaining in the forai of money, 
whether real or imaginary, being always small, as is the amonat 
ef circulation that can be maintained. In eo jwut of the world "is 
the proportion which coin and notes bear to the amount of coia- 
merce so small ; and yet in none do there exist smeh perfect ftici- 
lities for furnishing circulation. In none does the individBil 
banker so little appear. In none does the bank trade ao much 
apon capital, and so little on credit. In none, consequraitly, Kre 
banks so steady and so safe. 

Perfect freedom in the exercise of the right to associate, has 
never existed tmywhwe to so great an extent; and thermit U 
seen in the maintenance of a currency less subject to fluctuations 
than any other that has yet been seen. Of all the communities 
of the world, it is the one that boasts the greatest number <rf 
banks, and greatest amount of capital tlerein invested, in pro- 
portion to its population ; and it can show that its banks, be- 
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canse of the perfect freedom there enjoyed were enabled to paas 
through the calamitous period from 1835 to 1''42 with an alte 
ration in their loana of less than three per cent They cannot 
expand improperly, becanse — the poiver of competition being 
complete — rival institutions would follow suLh espan'iion and 
thns arc they shown to be governed by the same law which for 
bids the shoemaker and the tailor, by charging exorbitant pnces 
to afford inducements to rival workmen to come and push them 
from their stools." Not having the power of undue expiusion 
they cannot be driven to contractions. Always steidy m their 
motion, their customers do not fail, nor do they fail themselves , 
as is shown by the fact, that in forty years of n nr and commercial 
revolutions, the failures were bnt two in number The michmery 
of exchange from hand to hand is there more perfect and less 
costly, than elsewhere in the 'world; and for the reason that 
there man, and land, and wealth are least fettered by regulation 

Under Buch.circnmstances, banks are as harmless as '*hot, shops 
— the laws that govern the one being the same to whah the 
others are subjected. The one is a place to which shoemakers 
bring their products, with a view to enable all who stand in need 
of shoes to fit their feet. Did no such place of exchange exist, 
men with large feet would be travelling one street and finding 
only those who had small shoes to sell; while in other streets 
there would be men with small feet meeting others with large 
shoes — no one being fitted. — A bank is a shop heknging to the 
owners of disengaged capital, who club their means for its forma 
tion, and then divide the same into such sums as suit the wants 

of the various persons who desire to obtain the Joan of money 

thoH making shoes to fit their customers' feet A hundred \ery 
smaU capitalists, thus associated, may, in one place grant aid to 
the great manufacturer ; while, in another place may bt. seen a 
few larger ones, owners of the bank, granting aid to i thousand 
farmers, mechanics, and traders.* Where no sui.h shop exists 
the farmer finds it difficult to purchase seed or manure the me 

* Wliere land is divided, and comraerce is free, large capilaUsfs do not 
buy bank etock. benaase their eapilal, otherwise invested, yields larger 
returns. No better evidence need be desired of unsonndness in Any hjs- 
tem, than the fact tliiLt such men hold bank stock, to an; extent, ss a per~ 
DUinent investment. Banks shonld, and would, if let alone, be only larger 
BAvingg' Aiuda. 
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I'hanic suffers for want of a steam-engine ; and the manufacturer 
from inability to keep on hand a sufficient supply of materials — 
and all because of the difficulty of finding a pereon that has the 
precise sum they wish to borrow, and is willing to receive the 
security they haye to offer. At the same moment, perhaps, other 
persons who could afford the desired aid, and would be willing to 
receive the security, are seeking in rain for persons willing to em- 
ploy their money. The money-shop here performs the sarae dnty 
as the shoe-shop — fitting the laborer with capital, and the capi- 
talist with labor ; and the less interference, the more perfect is 
the fit. Were the trade in money free, the nnmher of money- 
shops would, like that of the shoe-shops, increase in a ratio 
somewhat less rapid than that of wealth and population — giving 
increased facility for the further accumulation of wealth and 
power. 

More nearly than in any other portion of the world, the Ame- 
rican banking system tends to bring together all the advantages 
above described — perfect power of association, accompanied by 
great development of individnality, and followed by rapid growth 
of wealth. The system of its government is, however, directly 
opposed to this ; and hence it is, that from year to year, those 
characteristics tend to disappear, and centralization, with all its 
vices, and all its weaknesses, to take their place. Examine them 
where we may, the United States present the most extraordinary 
"contrasts" that can anywhere be found; and for the reason, 
that while all its local action is in accordance with true socia] 
science, the Federal government adopts the doctrines of that 
modern school which, in regard to money, has followed in the 
footsteps of Hume and Smith, whose teachings we may now 
examine. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THB BAMK SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

VIII. — Of Hume, Smith, and other Writers on Money. 

§ 1. " Monet is not," says Hume, in the Essay before referred 
to, " properij speakiag, one of the subjects of commerce, but onlj 
the instrument which all have agreed upon to facilitate the ex- 
change of one commodity for another. It is none of the wheels 
of trade : it is the oil which renders the motion of the wheels 
more sraooth and easy." 

Had he, however, found it asserted by any other writer that 
core, wine, and the flesh of sheep and oxen, had been "agreed 
upon" by men as the food they were to use for the preierration 
of their vital forces, be would certainly have asked for somp evi- 
dence that they really had come to such an agreement ; and that 
they had not been led to act as they now do, and as they always 
have done, by the fa«t that such commodities had been provided 
by the Creator for man, while creating food of other deseriptions 
for the nourishment of cows, horses, sheep, and other animals 
He would naturally have asked the question — "Sujipose they 
did not eat these things, what others could they eat V and when 
the answer had been made, that they mast either eat them or 
perish, he would have regarded it as evidence that their coaree 
had been determined by a great law of nature, and had not been 
"agreed upon" by themselves. 

So, too, with regard to the precious metals Had he been 
asked to designate any other known materials possessing the qua- 
lities required for gathering together, then dividing and distribut- 
ing, and then again recombining all the minut* portions of mental 
and physical force resulting from the daily consumption of food ; 
any other so calculated to maintain and increase the power of as- 
sociation among men ; any other fitted bo largely to augment the 
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power of prodttclion, consuraption, and accumulation — lie would 
hare been compelled to admit tLat there were none, and that gold, 
aud silver had heenprovided by the Creator, as instruraenta whose 
use should be aa necessary to the production of motion in society 
as food for the production of motion in animala — every increase 
in the facility of obtaining them tending, inevUably, to facilitate 
the progress of man towards that state of development reqaireij 
for fitting hira wortliily to occupy the post of honor to which, he 
has been called. 

If, now^, it were Mrtainly true that they had been provided for 
the aceomplishmect of a great object, not a doubt could exist 
that, with increased facility in obtaining them, there most be. im- 
proTement in the condition of man, physical, moral, intellectual, 
and political. Had they, on the contrary, only been "agree*! 
upon," then it might be questioned whether or not increase would 
be beneficial ; and that Mr. Hume thought it would not, is shown 
by the following passage r — 

" The greater or less plenty of money is of no consequence, 
since the prices of commodities are always proportioned to the 
qnantity of money, and a crown of Heary YIII. 's time secveA 
the same purpose as a pound at present. When coin is in greater 
plenty, aa a greater quantity of it is required to represent the 
same quantity of goods, it can have no effect, good or bad, taking 
a nation within itself— any more than it would make an alteration 
in a merchant's books if, instead of the Arabian method of nota- 
tion, which requkee few characters, he should make use of the 
Eoman, which requires a great many," 

Unfortunately for our author, and for the whole of those econo- 
mists who since have followed in bis footsteps, the facts are directly 
the reverse of what they are here assumed to be — the price of fin- 
ished commodities having steadily declined aa money has become 
more and more abundant. The amount of the precious metals cir- 
culating in France has more tlmn doubled within the last half cen- 
tury — with corresponding incrisase in the quantity of clothing, fur- 
niture, and of the necessaries and conveniences of life generally, 
obtainable in exchange for any given quantity of money. Wheat has 
risen, and so have other raw materials ; but the improvement in ^- 
ricalture has been so great, that almost all the products of a highar 
cultivation have been made accessible to even the common laborta. 
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Land and labor liare risen in price, while commodities consumed 
by tlie laborer have so greatly fallen as to enable him to enjoy an 
amount of comfort not to have been imagined in the days when 
the above was written. Such, too, has been the course of things 
in every conntry of the world into which money has flowed, as is 
shown in the coseofEogland, Belgium, Denmark, and Germany — 
and in that of the United States, whenever their policy has tended 
to produce an increase in the supply of those metals which consti- 
tute the machinery of association ; whereas directly the reverse is 
observed in Ireland, Turkey, India, and those other countries in 
which the snpply of money has diminished. In all of these, the 
prices of land and labor have fallen, while the difficulty of obtain- 
ing clotb, iron, and other of the necessaries of life, has increased. 
The theory and the facts are thus directly at war with each 
other. 

§ 2. Increase in the supply of the precious metals, as we are 
assured by Mr. Hume, causes "losses to the nation in its com- 
merce with foreigners," because it raises the price of labor, and 
heightens those of commodities — thus " obliging every one to pay 
a greater number of those little white and yellow pieces than they 
had been accustomed to do." 

It is, nevertheless, in those countries in which the supply in- 
creases, that the prices of raw materials and finished commodities 
tend most to approaimaie — enabling the man who sows the corn, 
and grows the wool, to consume most largely of food and clothing. 
Finished commodities being cheap, the gold, the sugar, the coffee, 
and the cotton come there to purchase them ; and hence it is, 
that commerce with distant lands increases in the gold-importing 
countries, while diminishing in the gold -exporting ones. For 
more than a century, Great Britain has had the largest foreign 
commerce ; and for the reason, that she has exported cloth and 
iron with which to pay for gold. The foreign commerce of 
France, now probably the largest recipient of the gold of Cali- 
fornia and Australia, has rapidly increased ; as has that of Ger- 
many, since the adoption of a policy tending to the diversifica- 
tion of employment, and consequent promotion of association — 
the difference in its character beiog as remarkable as in its size. 
In 1825, there were carried on the Elbe, to and froii Hamburg, 
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170,000 tons, of which 104,000 were downwards and 66,000 up- 
wards — Germanj at that time exporting wool and other raw 
materials, and iDiporting cloth aud iron. Now — converting her 
wool into cloth, and making her own iron — the consequences are 
seen in the fact, that the trade of the Elbe has grown to nearly 
500,000 tons, and that the bulk of the freight ia upwards— leav- 
ing but little more than a third for the lighter and more finished 
commodities sent downwards. As she has increased the viiliiy 
of her woo! and her food, she has diminished the value of cloth 
and iron. 

Looking nest to those countries in which the supply of the pre- 
cious metals declines — Turkey, Portugal, Ireland, India, and the 
West Indies — we find the reverse of this — the power of maintain- 
ing commerce, whether at home or abroad, being there a steadily 
declining one. Here, again, we find the actual fects and the 
theory of Mr. Hume to be the antipodes of each other. 

§ 3. Not leas in opposition to the passages that the reader has 
just now read, is one from the same Essay, given in a former chap- 
ter, in which Mr. Hume assures his readers that whenever money 
flows into a country, " every thing takes a new face, and labor 
and industry gain life." In another, he tells them, that "it is 
easy to trace the money in its progress through the common- 
wealth, when we shall find that it must first quicken the diligence 
of every individua] before it increases the price of labor ;" all of 
which is most true. Nevertheless, a moment later we find him 
asserting, " that it is of no manner of consequence to the domestic 
happiness of a state whether money be in greater or less quantity." 
Contradicting himself once again, he assures us, that when money 
decreases, the people suffer, and " poverty, beggary, and sloth 
ensue ;" and that those countries which have but little money, as 
was then the case with Austria, have not " a proportionable weight 
in the balance of Europe." The facts being thus opposed to the 
theory, he inquires, how do they "agree with that principle of 
reason, that the quantity of gold and silver is in itself altogether 
indifferent?" The pieces into which those metals were divided 
would Btili, as he thinks, "serve the same purposes of exchange, 
whatever their number might be, or whatever color they might 
h»Te.'* 

"Vol. II. — 29 
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"To these difBtuhies," as he says, "I answer, that the eEfect 
here supposed to Sow from scarcilj of money, really arises from 
the manners and customs of the people, and that we mistake, as 
ia too usual, a collateral effect for a cause. Tlie contradiction is 
only apparent. * * It seeras a masim almost self-evi- 
dent, that the prices of every thing depend on the proportion be- 
tween commodities and money. * * Increase the com- 
modities, they become cheaper ; increase the money, they rise in 
valae;"and thus it is that he "reeonciies reason with expe- 
rience." 

This is what is styled the metaphysical mode of investigation, 
in which men seek in their own minds for the natural laws that 
govern men. It is as if the chemist — leaving his laboratory — 
should shut himself up in his closet, to study in his own mind 
flhat ought to be the compoaition of the air, the water, or the 
metals. Mr, Kicardo — pursuing the same course 7— was led to 
place his early settlers on the swamps and river bottoms, when 
daily observation shows that they commence on the poorer soils, 
and that it is only as wealth and population increase that they 
obtain power to cultivate the richer ones ; while history proves 
that such has been the case from the earliest period to the present 
time. It was natural that a gentleman sitting in his library should 
imagine that a man having the choice between rich and poor soils 
would ta nly tak the former ; yet, had he reflected that the 
early s ttl a p man, with very inferior tools, he would 

have s that t a absolutely impossible that he could clear, 
drain, and It at the richer soils. Equally natural was it, 
that M Hum h Id imagine that the larger the quantity of 
money, tl I gh uld be the prices of all the commodities for 

which m y was t b given. Had he, however, reflected, that 
it was 1 ut a g at t umcnt furnished by nature for producing 
circulation among men and their products, and that the beneficial 
effects he himself so well describes, were but the natural conse- 
quence of an increase of the power of association resulting from 
increased facility in obtaining command of that instrument, he 
would have found the facts and "the principles of reason" in per- 
fect harmony with each other 

g 4. " The pieces into which those metala were divided would 
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slil! serve the same purposes of exchange, whatever their nuEi- 
ber might be, or whatever color they might have." This a^Ber- 
tion is either true or false. If true, thea are those writers 
justified, who seek to teach their readers that advantage ia 
derived from the export of gold and silver which they can 
neither eat, drink, nor wear — receiving in exchange clotli that 
they can wear, iron that they can nse, and sugar that they 
can eat. If not true, then are they in the positioa of the blind 
who seek to lead the blind — both being in danger of falling 
into the pit. 

That it should be true, it would he required that, as the num- 
ber of pieces diminished, those remaining should be quickened in 
their circulation — their motion becoming a constantly accelerated 
one. What, however, are the facts ? So gold and silver coins 
move more rapidly from hand to hand as their quantities dimin- 
ish ? On the contrary, the diminution in the rapidity of circula- 
tion of the pieces proceeds even more rapidly than that in their 
number — a hnndred pieces not performing as many exchanges in 
a period when the supply of money is gradually diminishing, as 
are performed by even a single one when it is steadily and regu- 
larly increasing. In the one case, confidence in the future declines 
from day to day, and money is everywhere hoarded, as is now the 
ease throughout the United States. In the other — confidence in- 
creasing from day to day, and every one desiring to make his 
capital productive — the whole amount becomes available for the 
purposes of society. 

It is where there is little money — as in Spain and Portngai, 
Tnrkey and Italy, Poland and Lapland — that each individual 
piece does little work ; and where there is much — as in all the 
advancing nations of the world — that each performs a large 
amount of service. The circulation of society increases, there- 
fore, in geometrical proportion as we pass from those countries, 
or periods, in which the supply of money diminishes, towards 
those in which it increases — diminishing in hke proportion as we 
pass from those in which it increases towards those in which it 
diminishes. Such being the case, we may readily understand 
why it is that wealth and power grow so rapidly in those which 
have in their favor a balance of trade, causing a steady inilnx of 
the precious metals ; while those against which there is a steady 
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balance, causing an eqnally constant efflux of them, so mnch 
decline. 

Throughout Northern Europe, the circulation becomes more 
rapid from year to year, with constant increase of force ; whereas, 
in Ireland, India, and Turliey, it becomes from year to year more 
languid, with constant decline of force. In the United States, it 
has always been rapid in those periods in which the policy of the 
coantry has tended towards advance in the price of the raw pro- 
duets they had to sell, and diminution in those of the finished 
commodities they needed to buy — thus producing a favorable 
balance of trade. The reverse of this has invariably been seen in 
the periods in which the policy has tended in the opposite direc- 
tion — thus producing an adverse balance, payable in coin. Cir- 
culation has then declined, as in the period which closed with the 
passage of the act of 1824 — in that which ended in 1843 — in that 
which terminated with the development of the treasure of Cali- 
fornia in 1851 — and as at the moment at which we write. Look 
where we may, at homa or abroad, in the present or the past, the 
facts are opposed to the theory of Mr. Hame, and of all who 
since have followed in the same direction, 

§ 5. In one respect, howeTer, Mr. Hume was right. No gov- 
yernment need, according to him, fear the existence of an unfavor- 
aWe balance of trade, that "preserved with care its people and 
its manufactures." Doing that, it might, as regarded its money, 
"safely trust to the course of human affairs, without fear or jea- 
lousy. " That such is the case, is proved by the example of Eng- 
land for a century past ; by that of France ; by those of all the 
countries of Northern Europe in the present day ; and by that 
of the United States, whenoTer their policy has tended to the 
promotion of association among their people — to the diversifica- 
tion of employments — to the development of the powers of the 
land, and of the men by whom it was cultivated — to the creation 
of a domestic market — and to the relief of tlie farmer from that 
most oppressive of all taxes, the tax of transportation. Caring 
"for their people and their manufactures," they have then, and 
(Hiiy then, had in their favor a steadily- growing balance of trade, 
accompanied by a prosperity such as bad never before been 
kaawn 
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5 6. In regard to monej, Adam Smith followed closely in the 
footsteps of Mr. Hume — holdiag with him that money makes but 
a small part of the capital of a natioo, " and always the most un- 
profitable part of it."* It is, nevertheless, the commodity that 
all men seek to obtain, that all nations rejoice in receiving, and 
that all regret should ieave them — the common sense of man- 
kind, and the theories of economists, being thus the poles of each 
other. Which is right ? Seeking an answer to this question, let 
the reader calculate the amount of exchanges facilitated by a fleet 
of ships tliat may have cost ten or twpnty millions, and then com- 
pare it with those effected by means of a single hundred thousand 
dollars' worth of three, five, or ten cent pieces — and he will find 
that the latter do more work in a mouth than the others could do 
in a year, if not in years. In the estimation of Dr. Smith, neter- 
theless, "the gold and silver money which circulates in any coun- 
try, and by means of which the produce of its land and labor is 
^mually circulated and distributed to the proper consumers, is all 
dead stock. " f Increase of their cheapness, in his opinion, ren- 
dered them " rather less fit for the purposes of money than they 
were before. In order to make the same purchases, we must," 
as he thought, "load ourselves with a greater quantity of them, 
and carry about a shilling iu our pockets where we carried a 
groat before." J 

Diminution in the Yaluc of these metals in any particular coun- 
try tended, according to Dr. Smith, to make "everybody really 
poorer ;' ' that is, increased facility iu obtaining the great instrn- 
ment provided by the Creator for facilitating association among 
men, was to be regarded as an evidence of poverty, and not of 
wealth I The man who wrote these words can scarcely be re- 
garded as haviug studied the subject, in reference to which he 
undertook to instruct the world. 

Why it is, that the idea, so universal among men, that wealth, 
happiness, and progress are associated with increase in the sup- 
plies of money, is so Very erroneous, is, as we are told, that — 

" The rise in the money prices of commodities, which is, in this 
case, peculiar to that country, tends to discourage more or less 
every sort of industry which is carried ou within it, and to enable 

* Wtallh of Naliotu. book 4, chap. vi. 

f Ibid, book 2, chnp. ii. { Ibid, book 4, chap. i. 
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foreign nationB, by fnrnishing all aorts of goods for a araallcr 
quantity of silver than its own workmen can afford to do, to 
undersell them, not only in the foreign, but in the domestic, 
market. " * 

The answer to these assertions is found in the fact, that in all 
countries towards which the precious metals flow, there is a con- 
stant tendency towards the approximation of prices — those of 
rude products of the earth rising, and those of finished commodi- 
ties falling — the countries, themselves, becoming the best mar- 
kets in which to sell and lo buy ; as is proved by the case of 
England in the past, and France and Uermany in the present. 
The theory and the facts are not in harmony with each other ; 
and yet npon this assumption of facts that never have existed, 
and never can exist, is based the whole of the celebrated argu- 
ment in reference to "the balance of trade." 

§ 1. The theory of Dr. Smith being thus, like that of Mr. 
Hume, unsound, it is no matter for snTprise that we find the one 
as inconsistent with himself as we have already found the other. 
Believing in the advantage resulting from the use of bank-notes, 
he tells his readers that ' ' every saving in the expense of eolleet- 
ing and supporting that part of the capital which consists in 
money is an improvement " — that " the substitution of paper in 
the room of gold and silver money replaces a very expensive in- 
Btruraeut with one less costly and equally convenient" — that "by 
this operation £20,000 in gold and silver perform all the func- 
tions which £100,000 could otherwise have performed" — that 
"the whole value of the great wheel of circulation," the use of 
which is thus economized, " is added to the goods which are cir- 
onlated and distributed" — and that thus is made "a very consi- 
derable addition to the quantity of that industry, and consequently 
to the value of the amount produced by land and labor." j- It is 
certainly difficult to reconcile these statements with the idea that 
the cheapening of the precious metals renders "men really poorer 
than before." 

Foreign trade tends, however, as we are informed, to produce 
a correction of the difSculty — the use of notes producing an 
"overflow" of the metals "to the whole extent of the paper enp- 

* Wtalth af Nalioru, book 4, ohap. v. f Ibid, book 2, chap. ii. 
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plied," and "gold and silver to that amount" being "sent 
abroad " — " the total amount of the circulation" remaining " as it 
did before."* 

The effect of using circulating notes is, as Dr, Smith admits, 
that of increasing the utility of the precious metals, by enabling 
a small quantity to do the work that had before been done by a 
large one — thus producing, however, a large export of them. 
Would it, howerer, be possible to find any other commodity in 
regard to which this proposition could be true ? Scarcely so, as 
it would seem. Cotton, wool, coal, and iron tend towards those 
places at which their utility is greatest, and where the value of 
cloth, hardware, and other finished articles, is least ; and this they 
do for the reason, that with every gxteusion of the power of man 
over matter, there is produced an increase in the power of asso- 
ciation, accompanied by increase of production, consumption, 
and accumulation. So, precisely, is it with the precious metals. 
They go to those places in which their utility is greatest. There- 
fore it is, that we find them passing from Mexico and Califor- 
nia, where bank-notes are not in use, towards New England 
and Great Britain, the portions of the two continents in which 
such notes are most used, and in which employments are most 
diversified. 

The experience of the world is directly opposed to this theory 
of Dr. Sinith ; yet is it constantly assumed that prohibitions of 
notes arc necessary for the maintenance of a sound currency — the 
tendency being always, &s we are assured, towards using that 
which is bad in preference to that which is good. Everywhere 
else, however, the reverae of this is true — no prohibitions of bad 
roads, or of inferior mills, being required to secure demand for 
the services of good roads, or of superior mills and engines. The 
currency is necessarily bad, in countries against which there is a 
balance of trade — the state of things existing in all those which 
find themselves compelled to export their produce in its rudest 
form. 

In all, as employments become diversified, and as the power of 
association is increased, there is a steady tendency to the substi- 
tution of the superior for the inferior medium of exchange ; and 
for the same reason that men pass from the cheap and worthless 
• WeaUh of Kalioru, bcwk 2, chup. U. 
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Indian path to the costly railroad. When, on the contrary, thfl 
power of association declines, and production diminishes, the 
movement is in a contrary direction — irredeemable paper money 
then taking the place of the precious metals. Men use bad ma- 
chinery only because of the difficulty of obtaiuing that which ia 
good, notwithetaudiag the assumption of economists, that they 
will not ase good money unless prohibited from using that which 
is bad. 

That they may have an opportunity of using the former, they 
mast first be enabled to obtain it; and that they cannot be, in 
the absence of that diversification of employments which is re- 
quired for giving value to labor and land. Brazil, which exports 
gold, has a circulation of paper and copper. Buenos Ayres has 
nothing but paper. Mexico has little circulation of any kind — 
the mass of her people bartering their labor or their products for 
such commodities as they need. Austria has an irredeemable 
paper circulation, to the exclnsion of the precious metals; and so 
have had nearly all the countries of ^Northern Europe, into which 
gold has flowed so rapidly since the adoption of their present 
policy. So was it in the United States, in the free-trade periods 
that preceded the passage of the protective laws of 1834 and 
1843. In both, production greatly diminished, and all exchanges 
in the Middle and Southern States were effected by means of 
pieces of paper promising to pay one, two, three, or five cents, 
quarter, half, or whole doilara. In both, the paper disappeared 
so soon as there arose the ability to purchase the gold and silver 
required for circulation. In all nations, the quality of the cur- 
rency has tended to improve with the growth of wealth — always a 
consequence of increase in the power of combination. 

§ 8. A medium of circulation fitted to gather up and divide 
and subdivide the frnits of the efforts of thousands, tens of thou- 
sands, and even millions, of men, so that each may be enabled to 
obtain his share of the joint product, is one of the master wants 
of men. Without that, there can be but little combination 
of effort ; and yet, among the poor and scattered men of the 
early ages of society, there exists no power to purchase such 
machinery of exchange. Therefore it is that, in those ages, those 
who labor are always so little better than slaves to the trader who 
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Etands beLweeu them and the consumers of tkeir products — acca- 
mulatiug fortuue at tlieir expense.* 

The reverse of this is found when exchanges of service, physical 
and mental, come to be made little by little, aod minute by minute, 
as when thousands of persons combine their efforts, in whole or in 

* The fuUowing pussnge from a recent German work. desoriptiTH of life 
lunil miinnerg in Lapland a century Gince, describes most aocurately the rela- 
tion of ihe laborer nnd the trader in M purely af^culCural countiies — whe- 
ther American or Enropean, Africnn or ABiatio: — 

"A high price was exacted for ell wares, and the profit wa9, of courae, 
large ; the price for the fish, fiied bj a oommiaaon of fishermen and mer- 
chants at Lofoddeo, wa9 bo low that Ihe most coald scarcely keep out of 
debt, Many remained in nrrears, and not a few were otdigcd to borrotr, 
which, however, was not paid in money, but carried to their account. 

" ' I see,' said Helgeetad, ' that you are surprised at Uiis mode of deal- 
ing; but diere would be no traffic in Finnmark, were it not bo. The fishing 
folk should never have money in bnnd, because they woald cease to labor. 
I warn you also, Hen- Marstrand, to look to it, that whoever is once in yonr 
debt does not get out of it, unless you will trust him no more, because he is 
growing old and Infirm, and caiinot therefore buffet the storms and catch 
fisb.' 

" ' But I obserre aomaonyoar book,' replied Marstrand, 'who are i^ee 
from debt, and have something to their credit.' 

" ' Huh !' responded the trader, slily ; ' a week will not elapse before they 
we again in my hands. Upon their retnrn from the Lofodden, tboy are 
reckless, and lead a rollicking life. There is, moreover, a rule and custom 
among us that no trader mnst lend to a fisherman who dents with another. 
No one can take him up, unless bis previous creditor permits it. Look 
aroand upon the soumls and fiords, and little fishing stations, with their 
huts, and a pair of acres of land and meadotj — they are all in oar hands. 
We have either bought them, and leased them to tbe people who reside 
there, or we have lent money on Ihem, and could eject Ihe tenants at any 
Ume we chose. We conid sell their cow, take their boat, and reduce them 
to Bucli absolute misery and poverty, that no alternative would be left them 
but a leap into the sea.' 

" ' And this, probably, is no rare ooonrrence,' said the young nobleman. 

" <Nub !' grunted Helgestad; *ns long as a man aaa work, there is a poa- 
Bibility of discbarging bis debts; and, while tbere is such a prospect, no 
trader would rashly put a rope about the neck of a good customer. Every 
one who is wise will look after bis property, and where be perceives danger 
lend no farther ; and, when the proper time has arrived, will invoke the in- 
terposition of the Borenskrivcr.* 

" ' In this manner,' sud Marstrand, whose sense of jastlee was excited, 
' Ihe fishermen and laboring people must be perfectly drained, and without 
ever being able to escape from their wretchedness.' 

" Helgestad regarded him witii a sullen stare. 'Ton speak like a fool,' 
said he, ' in saying that the traders are the scourge of the country. Were 
you a merchant, you would open your eyes, and confess that it cannot be 
otherwise. The fishermen and coast-people, Normans, Quanes, and Danes, 
must all be our servants — they must all be kept in a state of depondenoa 
and poverty — otherwise we could not exist. It is a fact, Horr. He who 
does not understand the art of so reckoning that nothing remains to thew 
laiy, improvident people, and of unsparingly dealing with them when no- 
thing more is to be had from them, had better not engage in the trade. ' " — 
Afraja, or Lift and Love itt NortBal/. 
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part, for the production of fifty or a hundred thousand sheets of 
printed paper, to be so divided among half a million of readers 
that each and every one of them shall have, for an almost infini- 
tesimal portion of an ounce of silver, his share of the labor of all 
concerned in the work of productioD — each and every of these lat- 
ter obtaining his share of the coins contributed by those who con- 
sume his products. This process of composition, decomposition, 
and recom position, could never be accomplished without the aid 
of a medium of exchange universally acceptable, and capable of 
such minute decomposition and recomposition as to fit it for the 
performance of the largest as well as the smailest exchanges. 
The precious metals alone possessing these properties, it is for 
that reason, that in all ages men have felt that their condition 
would be improved by every increase in the facility with which 
they could be obtained. 

Hence it is, that all nations have desu-ed to bring about such 
a state of things as would establish a balance in their {ayot pay- 
able in coin ; and it is this most natural desire to obtain an in- 
strument of the highest value, that is regarded as ao unphiloso- 
phical by the author of the Wealth of Nations, who tells his 
readers, in his examination of what is commonly denominated the 
Mercantile System, that — 

" A country that has wherewithal to buy wine, will always get 
the wine which it has occasion for ; and a country that ha-t where- 
withal to buy gold and silver, will never be in want of those 
metals. They are to be bought at a certain price, like all other 
commodities — so all other commodities are the price of those 
metals. We trust with perfect security that the produce of trade, 
without any attention from government, will always supply us 
with the wine we have occasion for ; and we may trust with equal 
security that it will always supply us with all the gold and silver 
that we can afford to purchase or employ, either in circulating 
our commodities or in other uses." * 

This is true ; and equally true would it have been had the as- 
sertion related to wool, cotton, oil, or any other commodity what- 
soever. The Finns and Lapps, without doubt, obtain all the 
clothing they can "afford to purchase," but why is it that they 
cannot purchase more ? By what means can they be enabled to 
* Wealik of JVationi, book 4, chap. i. 
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become better customera to the cotton and wool producing conn- 
tries f To such questions, in reference to money, no reply is 
obtained from Dr. Smith ; and yet, of all the commodities in use 
among men, there is no single one for which the demand ie so 
general, or in regard to which there prevails among men so uni- 
versal a belief that improvement, or deterioration, of their con- 
dition is directly connected with the increase and decrease in the 
supply, as is the case with the precions metals. 

The very journalists who most denounce what they deem a vul- 
gar error, prove that they participate in it by carefully recording 
the arrival of money as matter for rejoicing, and the departure 
of it as cause of regret. From the highest to the lowest condi- 
tion of society, men everywhere regard the one as the barbinger 
of better times — the other being but the precursor of times in 
which exchanges will be diminished, and men will suffer from 
want of food and clothing ; and what all desire to know is — What 
is the process by which better times may always be secured ? For 
any information on that subject they will, however, look in vain to 
the Wealth of Nations, all of whose teachings, so far as regards 
money, are in direct opposition not only to the common sense of 
mankind, but to the facts furnished by the history of the world. 

g 9. "If gold and silver," says Dr. Smith, "should at any 
time fall short in a country that has wherenithal to purchase 
them, there are more expedients for supplying their place than 
that of almost any other commodity. If the materials of manu- 
facture be wanted, industry must stop ; if provisions are wanted, 
the people must starve ; but if money is wanted, barter will sup- 
ply its place, though with a good deal of inconveniency. Buying 
and selling on credit — and the different dealers can jiass along 
their credits with one another once a month or once a year — will 
supply it with less inconveniency. A well-regulated paper cur- 
rency will supply not only without any inconveniency, but in 
some cases with some advantages. Upon every account, there- 
fore, the attention of government never was so unnecessarily em- 
ployed as when directed to watch over the preservation or increase 
of the quantity of money in a country."* 

Credit is here supposed to take the place of money that flows 
• Wealth of X'aiims, book 4, chap. i. 
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oat; whereas, experience teaches as, that credit grows wiUi the 
growth of the facilities for obtaiaicg money — thus giving to 
small qnantitJes of it great utility. It declines with dimiuutioa 
of those facilities — a large quantity of money being then required 
for performing a small amount of commerce, as may be seen in 
all the purely agricultural ard impoverished countries of the 
world. The utility of money declines, but its value increasee — 
the consequences of wfeicU are seeu in the boarding that then ob- 
tains. This increase of value, as aa accompaniment of declining 
utility, is obvious in all the operations of society, but in reference 
to none is it so fully Mid frequently exhibited as in regard to 
money. 

To enable uB to judge of the argument in regard to the compa- 
rative importance of a short supply of materials of manufacture 
or of money, let us took for a moment at what wc see occurring 
from year to year in regard to cotton : — 

The crop of 1854-5 was less than that of 1852-3 by 400,000 
bales, worth many millions of dollars ; and yet its cfloct on iha 
consumers of cotton cloth, did not go beyond that of requiring 
men who before had purchased half a dozen shirts, to be satisfied 
with five, or to pay, perbaps, twenty cents udditional for their 
usual supply. So with sugar, coffee, and all other commodities, 
any eicesa or deficiency of which in the crop of one country ia 
generally compensated by deficiency or excess elsewhere — all re- 
maining, at the close of the season, nearly as it had done before, 
the larger price of cotton being made up in the smaller ones of 
angar and tobacco. 

It is upon such commodities that changes in the quantity 
of money have least effect, because of the facility with which 
they can be sent to countries in wUith money is more abundant. 
There are, however, others that cannot go abroad and must 
stay to abide the chances of the money market — thes* being land 
and labor. Of all commodities man ib the one least easily 
moved, land excepted. Increase in the supply of moiKy acts 
chiefly on their prices, and so it is with decrease therein Hence 
it i«, that when money becomes scarce, there is sn much suffering 
among those who have labor to sell, and hO much desitruction 
among men who have ventured to make railroads, build mills and 
furnaces, open mines, or to do other things tending to give value 
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to land. Cotton and sugar can be exported, bnt railroads can- 
not. Cloth and iron may go abroad in seai-ch of a market, but 
the laborer, with hia wife and children, is chained to home. The 
land, and the people by whom it is owned and oecupied, must 
remain ; and a diminution in the supply of money to the extent of 
fifteen or twenty millions is suffieienfto cause a reduction to the 
extent of thirty, forty, or even fifty, per cent, of their total value 
— amounting to thousands of millions of dollars ; whereas, a dimi- 
nution in the product of sngar or cotton to thrice that extent, is 
so divided among the producers and consnmcra of the world as to 
be almost entirely unfelt. 

The export of money from the United States, in the period 
from 1838 to 1842, exceeded the import by less than |9,000,000, 
and yet the reduction in the valne of labor and land consequent 
thereupon, was not less than $2,000,000,000. The excess import 
from 1842 to 1846 was less than $25,000,000, yet the increase in 
the price of labor and land, in that period, counted by thousands 
of millions. 

We are told, however, by Dr. Smith, that we might return to 
barter, and that is precisely what has been experieneed whenever 
the supply of money has diminished — the motion of society hav- 
ing almost ceased. There has then been a glut of commodities 
of every kind, money alone excepted. All have sought to sell, 
but there have been few bnyers — the stoppage in the dfemand for 
labor having produced a cessation in the power to purchase labor's 
produce. 

This extraordinary suggestion of Dr. Smith is evidence that he 
had not studied the subject with the care demanded by its import- 
ance. It is like consoling a man for the destruction of the canal 
or railroad that had enabled him cheaply to go to market, by 
suggesting to him that he had still a horse-path across the moun- 
tain, and was not yet ruined. So, too, according to our author, 
with nations, " which would not be ruined," even " thoiigh gold 
and silver could not be had in exchange for the goods destiaed to 
purchase them." " The annnal value of land and labor would," 
as he assures his readers, "remain the same, or nearly the same, 
because the same, or nearly the same, consumable capital would 
be employed in maintaining it." * 

• Wealth of Nalioni, book 4, chap. i. 
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It 19 difficalt to conceive of a more unfounded assertion than is 
contained in tills sentence. The moat consumable of all capital is 
tabor, produced, as it is, at CTery iastant, and perishing, as It 
must, if not reprodnctirely used. To produce that labor-power, 
food must be consumed, and if the power be unused, that food is 
a deduction from the capital of the country. The first effect of a 
diminution in the supply of money is felt in a great waste of labor 
consequent upon a diminution of the power of combined eicertion ; 
and the first effect of an increase in the supply is felt in an in- 
creased demand for labor, conseqnent upon an increase in the 
power of combination — all of which has in the United States 
repeatedly been proved. The diminution of supply being long 
continued, it results in paralysis, as was here the case in 1842. 
The increase being so continued, it results in an actiritj as great 
as was that experienced throughout this country in the few years 
ending in 1835, and those which closed in 184T. In those periods, 
the policy of the country tended to the promotion of association ; 
whereas, it tends now to its repression, and to the consequent ex- 
port of the precious metals. 

Inquiring now to what countries the gold exported so rapidly 
tends, we find that it is towards France, Belgium, and Germany, 
whose policy is now the same with that of the United States in 
the prosperous periods above referred to. Turning next to the 
countries from which the precious metals regularly flow, we find 
their policy to be the same with that of the United States,in the 
calamitous periods which preceded the protective tariffs of 1824 
and 1842. Lilte causes produce always lilie effects. The cen- 
tralization of manufactures having tended to produce a constant 
flow of the precious metals towards Great Britain — to be there 
changed in form and prepared for the thousand uses to which 
they are so well adapted — it is only those countries which have 
resisted so injurious a system, that have now in their favor such a 
balance of trade as is required to enable them to obtain, and 
retain, the supplies of money required for their purposes. In 
all of them, land and labor are rapidly rising in price ; whereas, 
in those that follow Dr. Smith's advice, they are as rapidly fall- 
ing, with steady decline in the importance of their people in the 
estimation of the world. 
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§ 10. Nothing, in the opinion of Dr. Smith, couid be "more 
absurd than the whole doctrine of the balance of trade." "A 
nation may," as he assures his readers, "import to a greater value 
than it exports for half a century, perhaps, together ; the gold and 
silver which come into it daring all this time may all be immedi- 
ately sent out of it ; its circulating coin may gradually decay, dif- 
ferent sorts of money may be substituted in its place, and even 
the debts which it contracts in the powerful nations with which it 
deals may be gradually increasing ; and yet its real wealth, the 
exchangeable value of its land and labor, may, during the same 
period, have been increasing in a much greater proportion."* 

Were all this asserted of an indiyidual man, it would be 
regarded as in the highest degree absurd ; yet it is here 
asserted of nations, as though the laws which govern communi- 
ties of thousands and millions of individuals, were not the same 
with those that govern each of the men of whom they arc com- 
posed. The man who spends more than he makes, and finds his 
command over money gradually decay, with constantly increas- 
ing necessity for going into debt, at length discovers that his 
credit has followed his money, and that with every step in that 
direction there has been a decline in the value of his labor — tend- 
ing gradually towards placing him in the prison or the poorhonse ; 
and snch, precisely, is the case with nations. It was by means of 
assertions like this, that Dr. Smith proved, as liis foDowera yet 
think, that " nothing could be more absurd than the whole doc- 
trines of the balance of trade ;" and, that a deficiency in the sup- 
ply of cotton or sugar, was more important to a nation than a 
diminution in the sapply of the great instrument provided for 
enabling men to combine their exertions, and thus increase their 
productive power. 

The colonies of Dr. Smith's day were in a situation nearly 
resembling that of Jamaica at the present time. Their people — 
suffering under a load of debt — were dependent on the mercy of 
their creditors ; and for the reason, that the mother country 
sought to prevent all combination of action for the purpose of 
bringing the loom and the plough to the neighborhood of each 
other. To the feeling that that policy was destructive of their 
best interests, and not to the paltry tax on tea, the American 
* Wealth 0/ Nations, book 4, chap. iii. 
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ReTolotion was due. Jaiimica has since gone on in the course 
then prescribed to these colonies — precisely that here indicated 
by Dr. Smith as likely to be followed by iacrease in the 
value of land and labor; yet the resalt is altogether different 
from that described by him — the value of both liaring been 
destroyed. Theories opposed, aa is the case with those we have 
now before us, to constant facts, conld scarcely be deemed en- 
titled to the attention here given to them, were it not that this 
especial portion of Dr. Smith's great work — the one in which he 
was most in error — is held, by modem economists generally, to 
be the one by which he is most distinguished. 

More than any other country in Europe, Turkey has acted in 
accordance with the teachings of Hume and Smith ; and the ob- 
servations of a recent traveller in that country enable us to see 
with what effect. There, says Thornton, "the chimera of a 
balance of trade never entered into heads sensible enough not to 
dream of calcnlating whether there was more profit in buying or 
selling. " " There," aa be adds, " every object of exchange is 
admitted, and circulates without meeting other obstacle than the 
payment of an infinitely small portion [three per cent.] of their 
value at the custom-house. " 

Under this system, Turkish manufactures have been annihilated, 
and with every advantage for supplying the world with siiks, 
cloth, iron, and other metals, the whole people of the empire 
have been converted into wretched cultivators on one hand, 
ftnd grasping traders on the other — these effects having been 
accompanied by the almost entire disappearance of money, whe- 
ther for the use of the people or the government. The great 
balk of the farmers " cultivate the same articles of produce and 
pursue the same routine of culture ; consequently, every man poa- 
sesses a superfluity of the article which his neighbor is desirous 
of selling ;" all of which are, therefore, cheap, while cloth and 

The absence of money renders it necessary to collect taxes in 
kind, and the regulations forced upon the government " to guard 
against fraud, confine the routine of agriculture within the rudest 
limits."* The industry of the land-owner being thus fettered, 
ttie peasantry "live in a state of society" well characterized 
* Blackviaod'i Magazine, November, 1S54. 
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as "barbarous." "The whole grain crops freqnently remain 
nearly two mouths exposed in the open air on the threshing-floors, 
merely to prevent the cnltivator from extracting some portion for 
the use of his family, without paying the government tbe tenth ou 
this trifle." 

Money tending always to flow outwards, the government is 
driven to a constant depreciation of the currency — a direction in 
which the movement has been most rapid during the present cen- 
tury, which has witnessed the total downfall of every species of 
manufacture. " Whenever, " says this writer, "the specie in the 
Sultan's treasury has been found inadequate to meet his imme- 
diate payments, the deficiency has been snpplied by the addition 
of the quantity of base metal necessary to augment the bulk of 
the precious metals on hand ; and in this way a debt of three 
ounces of silver has often been paid with two ounces of silver and 
one of copper or tin." 

With declining power of association, there having been a 
steady decline in the power to make or to maintain roads or 
bridges — by means of which to communicate with the distant 
market — " the expense of transport has of late years been increas- 
ing, and hence the cnltivation and export of several articles pecu- 
liarly adapted to the soil and climate have diminished." The 
effect of this is seen in the almost entire destniction of the value 
of labor and land — being directly the reverse of the facts observed 
in all those countries whose policy has tended towards the promo- 
tion of association at home, and the establishment of a favorable 
balance payable in those metals by means of which, alone, man is 
enabled to combine his efforts with those of his neighbor-men. 

Nevertheless, on turning to Home or Smith, we lind that the 
question of the balance of trade is totally unworthy to occupy 
the attention of those charged vrith the duties of government ; 
and their doctrine has been repeated, with little change, by ail 
the writers on money from their day to the present time. None 
can now study the writings of either without arriving at the con- 
olusion, that they had a most inadequate appreciation of the im- 
portance of the functions performed by money, and that, having 
studied in their closets the laws of nature, they forgot to verify 
their conclusions by studying the operations of the world around 
them. 

Vol. 11.— 30 
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§ II. In tbas examining the doctrines of the earlier I 
writers on money, we have, in effect, examined those of the 
Ricardo-Malthusian school of the present day — Messrs. McCul- 
loeh and Mill differing little from Messrs. Hume and Smith. Mr. 
Mill quot«s, approvingly, the ideas of Hume as to the effect that 
would result from having every person in a nation to " wake and 
find a gold coin in his pocket " — suggesting, however, that we 
might better suppose " that to every pound, or shilling, or penny 
in the possession of any one, another pound, shilling, or penny 
were suddenly added. There would, " as he continues, "be an 
increased money demand, and consequently an increased money 
value, or price, for things of all sorts. This increased value 
would do no good to any one ; would make no difference, except 
that of having to reckon pounds, shillings, and pence in higher 
numbers." * 

With great respect for the writer of this, we would suggest 
that the necessity for thus resorting to unsupposable cases affords 
strong evidence of weakness of position. Were an earthquake 
to shatter the walls of all the cotton factories of England, the 
resnlt would be found in a rapid rise in the price of cloth, accom- 
panied by a fall tl at of otton ; but no economist would ven- 
ture to adduce the fa ts n p oof that the price of cloth tended 
naturally to rise o that f tton to fall. It might, however, 
be as properly done n that ca e as in those of Messrs. Hume 
and Mill. 

What we need is facts — not suppositions. The experience of 
the world shows, that in all countries the circulation of society 
becomes more rapid as the machinery of circulation is improved 
— that human power, mental and physical, is then economized — 
that consumption then more instantly follows production — that 
land and labor, and the rude products of both, then rise in price 
— that the higher products of a scientific agriculture, and finished 
commodities of every kind, then fall in price — and that there is 
then afforded that most conclusive of all the evidences of advan- 
cing civilization, a diminution in the proportion of the product 
of labor going to the middleman, and a diminntion in the power 
of the trader to control the movements of society. That such are 
the facta presented by an examination of the history of the world 
* J. S. Mtil: Prineipht, book 3, chap. viii. 
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for centuries past, the reader can readily satiafy himself ; yet it 
would be easy to find both periods and couutrics, in which the 
reverse of this has aJl the appearance of being true. Whea, 
lioweyer, we come to examine into the causes of those appear- 
ances, we find, invariably, that they are readily susceptible of ex- 
planation — leaving altogether untouched the great principle in 
virtue of which, prices approximate as men grow in wealth, 
power, morals, intellect, and all the other characteristics of an 
advancing civilization. 

In the natural course of things, popnlation and wealth tend to 
increase, and the prices of all the metals — gold, silver, copper, 
iron, tin, lead, and every other that can be named — when mea- 
sured by corn or wool, tend to fall ; and the more rapid the tend- 
ency in that direction, the greater is the progress in wealth, 
strength, and power. That this is so, is proved by all the expe- 
rience of the world, from the creation to the present time. That 
it is so, is proved by the special experience of Britain for a series 
of centuries, and by that of all the countries of Northern Europe 
in the last half century. The people of the United States, never- 
theless, are steadily, year alt:er year, and decade after decade, 
giving a larger quantity of wheat and cotton for a smaller one of 
each and every of the metallic products of the earth — doing so, 
too, in common with all the purely agricultnral countries of the 
world. Does this, however, invalidate the great principle of 
whose truth evidence may everywhere else he found ? Certainly 
not. It is the exception that proves the rule — thus establishing 
a necessity for such a change in the policy of all those conntriea 
as will tend to the promotion of association, to the development 
of individuality, and to the extension of that commerce which, in 
so many countries, is now perishing under the assaults of trade. 

§13. Further in common with Mr. Hume, Mr. Mill has a 
slight opinion of the efficacy of money iu the economy of society 
— it being, as he thinks, "intrinsically" most " insigniftcant," 
" except in the character of a contrivance for sparing time or 
labor," Ik that character, precisely, it is, that it is important — 
more being done in that way by a single hundred thousand dol- 
lars' wortli of money, than by tens of millkins' worth of ships, 
canals, and railroads. " Insignificant" as it is, it has a value iu 
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the eyes of man, resulting, as he thinks, from an erroneoua habit 
of regarding money "as a synonym of iveahh;" and "more 
eapecia!ly when borrowing is spolicn of" This, in his opinion, 
is a grievous error — that which " one person lends to another," 
as well as "the wages, or rent, Ke pays to another," not being 
mere money, "but a right to a certain value of the produce of 
the country, to he selected at his pleasure ; the lender having 
first bought this right, by giving for it a portion of bis capital." 
Hence, as he says, "the loan market is called the money mar- 
ket ;" and the equivalent given for the use of capital, or, in other 
words, interest, is not only called tlie interest of money, but, by a 
grosser perversion of terms, "the value of money." Here, as the 
reader will perceire, he is in perfect accordance with a diatin- 
gnished French economist to whom reference has before been 
made,* 

The correction of the error of this passage is, as we think, to 
be found within itself The borrower, or the rent-receiver, 
can "select at his pleasure of the produce of the country" 
— being thus enabled to command cloth, iron, books, and the 
service of men of every rank in life, from the paaper to the peer. 
What gives him that wonderfiii power ? Money, and nothing 
else. However numerous might be his hats or coats, his en^nes 
or his acres, they would give him no such power, unless the facU- 
ity of converting them into money were such as to warrant him 
in promising to deliver to the persons around him, the various 
quantities of the precious metals to which they might become 
entitled. The difficulty in this case with Mr. Mill, and with all 
Other writers on this subject, consists in the fact, that the power 
of money to promote the circulation of services is so great — so 
extraordinary — as to cause them to imagine that it is the services 
and commodities that pass, and not the money. As well, how- 
ever, might they imagine that it was the words that passed over 
the wires of the telegraph, and not the electric spark itself At 
each and every payment of money, whether by delivery of the 
coin — by transfer of a circulating note that will be paid on pre- 
sentation — or by draft upon a bank — it is the money itself that 
passes ; and that such is the case is proved by what occurs on 
every occasion of diminished confidence. — The morning opening 
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with cverj prospect of active business, all are ready to buy cloth, 
iron, stouks, hoases, or farms. Three hours later, however, there 
arrives intelligence that a revolution has occurred — that war 
has broken ont — ur that such occurreneed may almost instantly 
be feared — producing an almost total stoppage of circuJation. 
Examining now the hands of all the parties who have been 
engaged in the morning's uperatiyiis, we find, in those of the 
borrowers and the rent-receivers, money, and uuthlng elte ; 
while in those of the lenders we find stocks and lands, and in 
those of the rent-payers, com, oats, cloths, and iron. The for- 
mer rejoice that the &top]iage should have taken place at the pre- 
cise moment when they had obtained possession of the commo- 
dity which, alone, carries with it the power to " select at will " 
from among the eommodities and things by which they are sur 
rounded. The latter regret that it had not taken place before 
they had parted with that power ; and yet, were they to study 
Hume, or almost any of his followers, they would find that tliey 
were laboring under a delusion in supposing that money was 
one "of the subjects of commerce" — it being only a sort of 
"oil" that renders "the motion of the wheels more smooth 
and easy." The common sense of mankind has led them to 
diCFerent conclnsions, and has thus placed them in advance of 
the economists. 

So again is it in reference to the idea of a "capital market," 
in place of a money market. Capital existing io thousands of 
forms, common sense has led men to distinguish between its vari- 
ous forms — using the terms cattle market, ship, honse, money, 
and labor markets, to distiTiguish the places at which the various 
kinds of capital are sold; and freight, rent, interest, and viages, 
to distinguish the compensation paid for their use. la all those 
markets, the motion is dependent upon the snppjy of money — 
being rapid vkhen that is large, and slow when it is small ; and 
because of this universality of power, economists would sink all 
mention of the cause of motion— substituting a term that embraces 
sheep and hogs, potatoes and cabbages, houses, lands, and ships, 
for one that distinctly expresses the idea meant to be conveyed — 
which is that of the motive power, as distinguished from the 
various commodities and things amoi'g which motion in to ba 
produced. 
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g 13. The cause of error almost everywhere visible ia econo- 
mists, when spealiing of money, is to be traced to the want of 
proper appreciation of the services of the precious metals in pro- 
moting combination of action among men, or commerce. The 
greater that commerce, the more rapid is the circulation of labor 
and its products within any given time ; and yet, according to 
Mr. Mill, "time is not the thing to be considered." "The 
state of society," as lie t«lls his readers, "may be such that each 
piece of money hardly performs more than one purchase in a 
year ; but if this arises from the sraall number of transactions — 
from the small amount of business done, the want of activity in 
traffic — it constitutes no reason why prices should be lower, or 
the value of money higher. " 

Such is the theory, but what are the facts ? As money is uti- 
lized — as its circulation is expedited, by whatsoever means — the 
prices of land and labor rise, and the value of money declines. 
As, on the contrary, money, from whatsoever cause, becomes less 
useful, prices fall, and the value of money rises. So has it been 
in England, France, and Germany for centuries — prices rising as 
money has circulated more rapidly, and falling whenever credit 
became impaired and money was hoarded. So is it now in every 
country of the world — land and labor rising in price, and the 
value of money declining, in all the countries that provide for 
increasing the rapidity of circulation ; while in all of those in 
which the circulation becomes more languid, land and labor 
decline, while money rises. Therefore it is that all rejoice when 
money comes in, and all, the money-lender alone excepted, sorrow 
when it goes out. 

All force is the result of motion, and the quantity of force 
obtained is dependent upon the quantity of motion vnihin a 
given time — a body moving at the rate of a hundred feet in a 
minute giving a hundred times the force that would be obtained 
from it if moving at the rate of ten feet only. Such being the 
case, one of two things must be true — either there is no univer- 
sality in the laws of nature, or Mr. Mill is in error. That llie 
latter is the case, would seem to be proved by the fact, that the 
movement of alt advancing countries is in direct opposition to the 
theories of that school in which originated the doctrines of over- 
population, and of the ultimate subjection of the laborer to the 
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arbitrary will of those by whom the land might happen to be 
owned. 

§14. Distinguished among the economists produced by France, 
stands the late M. Bastiat, by whom we are assured that " it is 
quite unimportant whether there is much or little money in the 
world. If there is much, much is used ; if there is little, little is 
required ; that is all" * 

This is but a repetition of the ideas of Hume and Smith, and, 
as in their ease, it is opposed to the commou sense of mankind. 
It was, indeed, the object of the tract from which the above 
extract has been deriTed, to prove the universal error of men iu 
supposing that money was wealth — "real wealth" being to be 
found "in the abundance of things calculated to satisfy onr wants 
and our tastes;" and not in the possessiou of the machinery by aid 
of which those things were to be exchanged. Money would, how- 
ever, seem to be quit* as well fitted to satisfy both " our wants 
and our tastes" as is a ship, a railroad, a wagon, or a mill, which 
latter are certainly, even in the estimation of M. Bastiat himself, 
quite as much wealth as is the bale of cotton carried in the ship, 
the load of wheat raised on the farm, or the package of cloth sent 
from the mill. The ship, the road, the mUl, and money, are all 
portions of the machinery of exchange required by man; and 
among them all there is none that performs so mnch service a;t so 
little cost as the last — none whose possession is so essential to 
that combination of effort which distingaishea civilization from 
barbarism ; and hence it was that our author had occasion to dis- 
cover, as he supposed, so much error in the common mode of 
thought in reference thereto. Among the whole community for 
which he wrote, he could not have found even a single man who 
did not connect the idea of increased life, activity, and motion 
with increase in the facility of obtaining money ; and motion is 
the cause of force, or power. Every farmer in France knows 
well, that when money is abundant, hia produoe moves ra.pidly 
from his hands — enabling him promptly to purchase clothing, 
manure, and instruments of cultivation calculated to increase his 
powers and those of his land." Equally well does he know, and 
feel, that when it is scarce he has to wait for pnrchaaers, and 

* Maudil Arginl, p, 66, 
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that then the clothier, the collector of maaures, and the maker of 
ploagha have to wait for him. Every laborer kuowa that wheu 
money circnlates freely, he can readily sell his time, and be a good 
cnstomer to the farmer ; whereas, when it is scarce, he is forced 
to waste much time — hie family then suffering for want of food, 
while the farmer suffers for want of a market. Men, as well as 
animals, have instincts ; and when philusophere are led to teach 
what is opposed to all that those around them are led naturally 
to believe, it is because they study nature in their closets, and not 
in her own great laboratory. 

M. Bastiat did not believe that the then recent discoveries 
of the Cahfornjau gold deposits would "add much to the 
comforts, conveniences, or enjoyments of the world at large." 
By augmenting the mass, they would, as he thought, "depre- 
ciate the whole." " The gold-seekers " would " become richer " 
at the expense of "those who were already in possession of 
gold;" all of which latter would "obtain a smaller amount of 
conveniences and comforts for an equal sum" — tlie general 
result being a " displacement," and " not an augmeutation, of 
wealth."* 

It is thus distinctly denied that increase of wealth results from 
increase in the facility of obtaining money. In the ordinary and 
common-sense modes of thought, wealth is power. Of all the 
things yielded by the earth, money is that one whose possession 
confers most power ; and yet we are here required to forswear 
the belief in a fact the evidence of whose truth meets us at every 
instant. Ro is it everywhere with modem political economy— its 
teachings being, throughout, in opposition to all that instinct 
would lead us to believe. Why it is so ia, that it looks only to 
those qualities of man which he holds in common with the beast 
— repudiating all of those which qualify him for filling the place 
intended for tee man. 

§ 15. M. Bastiat insists upon the disadvaotage to the posses- 
sor of existing money, resulting from increased facility of farther 
supplies of the precious metals ; yet is it precisely the same that 
occurs to the owners of all other cipital as the facility of repro- 
duction increases — the capitalist obtaining a smaller proportion 

* Maudit Argtnl, p. 42. 
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of the product of labor, and the laborer retainiog for himself a 
larger one. 

The planing -machine facilitates the constractiou of houses ; 
tlie power-loom diminishes the cost of mating cloth ; the sewing- 
machine lessens the labor of making coats ; to the great advan- 
tage of mankind at large, but to the loss of all who have houses, 
cloths, and coats to sell. Tn like manner, the discovery of Cali- 
fomian gold lessens the difficulties that before had stood in the 
way of men desirous of obtaining money — benefiting those who 
have it not, at the coat of those who thus far have had it. The 
process in all these cases being exactly the same, the results are 
precisely similar — like causes producing like effects. The only 
real difference is to be found in the greater importance of the dis- 
covery that is here so lightly treated. Had the change consisted 
in an improvement in the mode of converting the precious metals 
into watches, pencil-cases, or picture -frames, it would certainly 
have been regarded as leading to an angmentatiou of wealth ; 
yet that greater change which so much facilitates the production 
of the raw material of watches and peneil -eases, is, as we are told, 
to be regarded as a mere displacement of it. That M. Bastiat 
should here be inconsistent with himself is not extraordinary — 
inconsistency being the distinguishing characteristic of modem 
political economy. 

Had the emigrants to California, in place of gold, discovered 
ready-made aaes, spades, or ploughs, M. Bastiat would unques- 
tionably, and at once, have seen that great advantage mast thence 
result to society at large — notwithstanding the tendency of the dis- 
covery to lessen the value of existing implements. He could not, 
however, see that benefit could result from the discovery of enor- 
mous quantities of another ready-made instrument — the greatest 
of all the labor-saving machines in use by man — provided by the 
Creator for bringing together the forces of hundreds, thousands, 
and millions of people, then dividing, recombining, and again 
dividing and subdividing them, so that of the thousands and mil- 
lions, each might readily obtain his share of the product of the 
labor of alt. The people to whom our author addressed himself 
proved, however, by the imaginary error he desired to correct, 
that they had a more accurate idea of the important functions 
performed by the precious melais than he himself possessed. 
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Had he given the subject more careful attention, lie could 
scarcely, with his brilliant intellect, have failed to discover that, 
throughout the world, nations were suffering great inconvenience 
for want of the rerj instrument he so little valued — that men were 
forced to resort to the primitive form of barter, because of the 
want of a proper suppiy of the medium of exchange — that labor 
was everywhere being wasted because of that deficiency in the mo- 
tion of society,so well described by M. Coquelin as existing in 
France — that everywhere the man who has money was enabled to 
make much larger profits than he could do were it more abun- 
dant — that he did this at the cost of the real parties to all ex- 
changes, the producer aad the consnmer — and that all these diffi- 
culties were to be, in part at least, removed by the increased 
facility of obtaining the machine by means of which, alone, rapid- 
ity of circulation conld he produced. 

Further, had he given the subject the careful examination 
it merited, he would have seen that the efi'ect of this discovery 
must be that of lightening the burden of debts, public and pri- 
Tate, to the advantage of the tax-payer and the debtor — that by 
quickening the motion of society, it tended to reduction in the 
prices of commodities, to the advantage of public and private 
creditors — and that thus the interests of all were likely to be pro- 
moted by what had been done in California. Of all the disco- 
veries made in our age, there is none more equalizing in its tend- 
encies than is the one that there was made ; and hence it is, as 
the reader has seen, that the moneyed aristocracy of France has 
been so earnest in its efforts for the exclusion of the cheaper gold, 
and for the adoption of the dearer silver, as the metal to be re- 
ceived in discharge of rents, taxes, or interest Had the quantity 
of silver increased in like manner, gold remaining the same, there 
would have been the same desire for excluding it. 

§ 16. Tarious countries being differently provided with means 
for satisfying the wants of man — some furnishing cotton, others 
wool, sugar, fure, iron, coal, gold, or silver — it is of the highest 
importance that the people occupying them, should feel the 
strongest inducements for so applying their labor as to increase, 
from year to year, the supply of their various commodities. To 
that end, it is desirable that every nation should see that if it in- 
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cieased Ihc quantity of that for which its soil and climate were 
fitted, others would do the same by theirs — thus enabling them- 
selves to obtain more cloth, more iron, and more coal, as they 
sent more cotton or sugar; and this is the great inducement 
offered by modern economists when urging the adoption of the 
system usually denominated free trade. 

"When, however, the people of Mexico, Peru, or California 
study M. Bastiat's little book — or, indeed, that of any other 
member of the free-trade school — they find that, to whatsoever 
extent this may be true in regard to cotton, wool, and other 
commodities, it is quite untrue as regards gold and silver — the 
only effect resulting from increased effort being a rise of prices 
elsewhere, by means of which they are forced to give two dol- 
lars for a commodity, that otherwise would have been purchased 
with one. Such being the case, their real and true interests are 
to be promoted by idleness and waste, and not by that industry 
and economy which leads to augmentation of their products. 
There is, of course, no harmony of interests here. 

Further, they find that it is quite an absurdity to suppose, that 
it is of any importance to the nations of the world whether or not 
their systems tend to make among themselves markets for gold 
and silver, and thus to cause those metals to be imported for the 
purpose of settling the "balance of trade." They, themselves, 
however, look at the question very differently from the econo- 
mists, and precisely as do the producers of com and cotton. The 
latter rejoice in the adoption by the various natioas of Europe of 
a system tending to produce in their favor a "balance of trade," 
to be settled in cotton — knowing that increase of market tends to 
give them power to obtain other commodities for that they have to 
sell. The sugar-prodncer does the same ; and so does the maker 
of cloth or of iron. Each desires to see everywiiere a baiance 
requiring for its settlement a supply of his commodity; and that 
it is to the interest of the gold- producers that such shall be the 
ease with all the nations of the earth, no one can doubt. They 
need a larger market for their products, and that theymay have 
it, it is required that more of the nations become rich enongh to 
purchase gold and silver to he used as money, or to be applied 
to the various purposes for which they are used in the arts ; that 
is, that more of them shall have "the balance of trade" in their 
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favor. This is, however, ridiculed by M, Bastiat and his dis- 
ciples, all of whom deny that that can l)e true in regard to money 
which we see to be so, in reference to every other commodity 
yielded by the earth — thus denying the existence of universal. 
laws. 

§ 17. Certain nations have the balance of trade in their favor 
■ — being great coBsnmers of the precious metals, and therefore 
good customers to those who mine them. Others eoasume little 
— the balance of trade being against them. These phenomena 
have, for the people of Peru aud Mexico, an interest precisely 
similar to that which is felt in regard to the markets of Europe 
by the growers of cotton and tobacco. Studying them, they find 
that all the nations of the world that have qualified themselves 
for being good customers for their products, have done so by 
means of measures tending to bring the producer and the con- 
sumer together — to wit : Prussia, Prance, Belgium, and North- 
ern Europe generally — all of which have protected their farmers 
in their efforts to bring the loom and the anvil to take their places 
by the side of the plough and the harrow. Looking next to those 
countries .that cannot afford to buy gold or silver, they find them 
invariably to be those which have pursued a policy causing the 
balance of trade to be adverse — requiring them to esport the pre- 
cious metals they previously had had, and thus rendering them 
competitors instead of customers — Turkey, Italy, Portugal, Ire- 
land, India, and the West Indies. 

Turning nest to the United States, it is seen that when they 
pursue a policy tending to increase the variety of employments, 
they are good customers; whereas, whenever they seek to convert 
all their people into farmers and planters, they, too, become com- 
petitors — forcing oat their stock of gold and silver to Europe — 
thus interfering with them in that market, and lessening the 
demand that otherwise would there exist. Studying next the 
doctrines of M, Bastiat on the subject of trade, they find him 
advocating the policy pursued by Turkey, Trelnnd, aud India, 
none of which can buy j/oZrf, and denouncing that of France, Ger- 
many, and Belgium, all of which can buy gold and silver, and 
can thus contribute towards the development of the treasures of 
the earth. The result of their examination would be to satisfy 
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them that, however "free trade" might operate in regard to 
other countries, their own interests would he greatly promoted 
by the adoption, in ail countries, of the system denounced by the 
economists who follow in the train of Hnme and Smith. 

The harmony of true interests among men and nations is per- 
fect, and M. Baatiat is perfectly right in denouncing the idea of 
Montaigne that "the profit of one is the loss of another." That, 
however, is precisely his idea in regard to the money-pro dncing 
countries of the world, for he says to them — " The more money 
you send us, Ike better it is for us, as it enaBles us to have more 
gold and silver spoons, forks, and knives ; but the worse it is for 
you, for we shall ^ve yon no more cloth or iron for the large 
quantity than we now do for the small one. Labor as you may ; 
be as industrious and prudent as the people of Scotland ; accn- 
mnlate capital and improve your machinery to what extent yon 
will ; bat do not expect to derive benefit from so doing, for we 
will raise onr prices to the full extent that you increase your sup- 
plies of money— the benefit of your increased efforts thns enuring 
to us, and not to you." Happily, there is in all this not even the 
shadow of truth. Money is a part of the machinery of exchange 
that tends greatly to the increase of production, because it pro- 
motes combination of action ; and this it does to so great an 
extent, that the prices of commodities tend to fall as the supply 
of money increases — the gold-and-si!ver-produciiig countries of 
the earth being thus enabled to participate with others, in the 
profits of their own exertions. 

That they now do not do this, and that the condition of the 
people of the mining countries is, in general, so very wretched, 
is due to the fact, that the trade in this important commodity 
has been almost everywhere subjected to regulations tend- 
ing to diminish the vlility of the stock already accumulated — 
thus increasing its value, and diminishing the power of the peo- 
ple to purchase more, and thus to offer to the gold-and-silrer- 
producing countries new inducements for exertion. This has been 
particularly the case in France and England, by the economists 
of which other nations have been, and are now being, taught the 
absurdity of looking to the question whether their systems do, or 
do cot, tend to enoble them to become good customers to the men 
who produce the precious metals. In both, the trade in money is 
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placed under the control of gigantic institutions, that lock up iu 
their yaults hundreds of millions of coin, by way of preparation 
for crises that they themselYes invariably produce. In both, the 
power of association and combination is thus diminished, with 
corresponding diminution of production, and of the power of 
purchase — the two countries whose teachers most desire to 
enlighten the world in reference to the advantage of perfect free- 
dom of trade, thus setting the example of absolut* monopoly in 
reference to the commodity that is, of all others, the most import- 
ant agent in the extension of commerce. Frequent and destruc- 
tive reTulsions, affecting the value of the land and labor of the 
world at large, being the necessary result, other communities find 
themselves compelled to the adoption of measures of protection 
against their consequences. 

The doctrines of M, Baetiat being totally adverse to the idea 
of any harmony of interests hetween the countries that do, and 
those tliat do not, produce gold and silver, we might, for that 
reason alone, safely venture to repudiate them — there being in 
the trne interests of both men and nations, a perfect harmony. 

g 18. In his recent work, M. Chevalier says, that "money is 
indispcDsablo to man from the moment of his living in society ;" 
and that " gold and silver have, from the earliest period, been 
chosen for the performance of its functions," as satisfying, more 
perfectly than any other commodity, the conditions required for a 
medium of exchange. He therefore lays it down as a principle, 
that, as in the case of all other commodities and things nseful to 
man, "the diminution in the cost of producing the precious 
metals tends to the advancement of civilization." The only form, 
however, in which its beneSta would be exhibited would, as he 
thinks, be " in an increased facility for obtaining ornaments or 
utensils of gold or silver, or plated with those metals." 

In all the transactions of life, a larger quantity of money would 
have to be given for the same commodity ~ prices of al! things 
having increased in a corresponding ratio ; and this, so far from 
being an advantage, would prove — as regarded foreign commerce 
— a disadvantage. The foreigner wo aid, as he thinks, "deliver 
his merchandise at the price of the country, wliile continuing to 
take that of the country at its price in the general market of the 
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world ; and, under these circumstances, a nation would transact 
its business in the style of the great lord who, for a wager, sold 
on the Pont Neaf a piece of six francs for twenty-four sous. ' ' * 

We have here again the doctrine of Hume, Smith, and of 
almost a!l other writers oti this subject ; jet the world presents 
no single country in which such results have been produced, 
nor is it possible that there should be snch an one. The people 
who produce money sell it, and they desire to sell as dearly as 
possible — those who get it doing so, only by supplying cheaply 
the commodities required by those who have it to sell ; and more 
cheaply than any other country is able or willing to do. 

The whole question, and all the philosophy of money is, how- 
ever, settled by the simple proposition, of universal truth, that in 
the natural course of human affairs, the prices of raw and finished 
commodities tend to approximate — the former rising as the latter 
fall, and the rapidity of the change increasing with every increase 
in the supply of the metals which constitute the standard with 
which prices are required to be compared. 

This being true — and that it is so cannot be questioned — it 
follows, necessarily, that the precious metals tend towards those 
countries in which the cultivator obtains the largest prices for his 
products, and purchases cloth and iron, ploughs and harrows, at 
the lowest ones — those in which fka proportion of the trader and 
transporter is least, and that of the ploughman is largest — those, 
consequently, in which commerce grows most rapidly, and men 
tend most certainly towards an entire emancipation from the 
dominion of trade. 

g 19. The power of man over matter results from combination 
of effort — the more perfect the power of association, the more 
rapid being everywhere the increase in the value of labor, and the 
more rapid the decrease in the value of those things for the pro- 
, dnction of which labor is required. Therefore it is, that wherever 
there exists diversity of employments, men are most enabled to 
command the services of that great instrument of association — 
money ; and that where diversity is least, they are least able to 
obtain it, or to retain it even when it has been obtained. 
The less the power of association — the less the artisan and the 
* De la Moiinaie, p. 375. 
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man who follows the plough are enabled to work in combination 
with each other — the greatfir is always the difficulty of obtaining 
roads, mills, or money ; and the greater the tendency towards re- 
cession from each other of the prices of raw materials and finished 
commodities — the former falling and the latter rising, as has been 
BO long Uie case in the United States. Therefore it has been, 
that whenever the protectiTC policy has been abandoned, the 
country has witnessed the abandonment of roads and canals half 
finished — the closing of mills — the exportation of coin — and the 
destrnction of credit ; all of which is now going on in face of the 
fact, that California still yields from 140,000,000 to $50,000,000 
a year. Its gold, however, has ceased to render service to the 
community that owns the State by which it is produced. 

Money is to society what food is to the body — the producer of 
motion. In order that food may give motion and produce power, 
it must be digested, and pass gradually through the very many 
miles of vessels by whose help it is slowly assimilated, and 
made to yield support to the whole system — having donfi which, 
it passes gradually off, and chiefly in perspiration. So is it with 
gold and silver. That they may be the cause of motion and of 
power, it is required that they, too, be digested and passed gra- 
daally through the system — some portions being absorbed and 
retained, and others passing slowly and almost insensibly off, 
to be applied to the purchase of other commodities. In default of 
this, the supplies of California are, and can be, of no more ser- 
vice to the United States, than would be supplies of food to a 
man suffering under dysentery, or cholera. The more the latter 
ate, the more certain would be the approach of death ; and the 
more gold supplied by California, the poorer do those States be- 
come, under a system that closes the mills and furnaces of the 
country — that destroys the power of association — and that 

causes an export demand for all the gold that they receive 

every step in that direction being accompanied by an increase in 
the rapidity with which consumption follows produ<;Hon,\n other* 
countries, and a diminution therein among themselves. 
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